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FOREWORD 


To this day the land of Assam contains many races, of widely 
varying types and at widely differing stages of culture, and the 
blood of its people is no doubt a mixture of many diverse elements. 
Its beautiful valleys have long been a meeting place of Indian, 
Tibeto-Burman and Austric peoples. From about the beginning 
of the Christian Era, and indeed from a much earlier date if we 
are to believe tradition, the land of Kamarupa, the valley of the 
Brahmaputra river around Gauhati, was the easternmost out-post 
of Hindu culture, maintaining a vigorous and independent political 
and social life, and resisting attacks both from Bengal on the 
west, and from the wilder non-Aryan tribesmen of the hills to the 
north, south and east. At least once, under the great king 
Bhaskaravarman, Kamarupa became a decisive factor in the poli¬ 
tics of India as a whole. 

The sources of our knowledge of this period in the history of 
Assam are not as plentiful as might be wished. No doubt the court 
at Pragjyotlsa maintained records of important events, but these, 
like the records of other Indian kingdoms of the time, have 
vanished, and nothing is left but inscriptions and passing references 
in literature. Nevertheless enough material remains from this 
period to trace the main course of the political history of early 
Assam and to throw some light on the social and religious condi¬ 
tions of the age. In his very thorough study of Assam before the 
Ahom invasion Dr. P. C. Choudhury has minutely examined all 
the sources, and has presented his conclusions with much critical 
acumen. His work is the most detailed and complete study of the 
subject hitherto published, and will long remain the standard 
work on early Assam. Moreover its author thoroughly knows and 
loves his nalive land, and is very proud of its traditions; one of 
the most satisfying features of his book is the devoted affection 
which he displays for his subject, and which will strike an answer¬ 
ing chord in the hearts of all his compatriots, and indeed even in 
the hearts of sympathetic readers who do not know Assam. I am 
glad that I have been able to help Dr. Choudhury a little in writing 
this very valuable study of the early history of the land and 
people of Assam, and am honoured by being permitted to intro¬ 
duce his work to the world. 


London, March, 1958. 


A. L. Basham 




PREFACE 


The present publication is the outcome of my persistent and 
laborious work of investigating into the little known past history 
and culture of Assam, which I started in 1942 as a post-graduate 
student of History of the Hindu University, Banaras. Being 
encouraged by my teacher of Ancient Indian History at the Univer¬ 
sity, Dr. R. B. Pandey, I took up Ancient Assam as my special 
paper, and while working on the subject, I could assess the impor¬ 
tance of its study, so far neglected by our Universities and our 
own people, in the national life of India as a whole. 

I really felt the need of a constructive work on Assam, 
particularly of the early period, when I had to teach History of 
Assam to the post-graduate students in History of the University 
of Gauhati in 1949. I began collecting more materials, and with 
the back-ground thus prepared, I started for London in 1951, to 
join the School of Oriental and African Studies for doing further 
research on the subject of the History of Civilisation of the People 
of Assam from the earliest times to roughly about the end of the 
twelfth century A.D. I was fortunate, however, to be able to 
collect more materials in London, Oxford and Cambridge than it 
was possible for me to do in Assam. I completed my period of 
research in 1953, and was awarded the Degree of Doctor of Philo¬ 
sophy by the University of London on the said subject. Though 
the publication is the same as the thesis, submitted to the Univer¬ 
sity for the Degree, care has been taken to add new informations 
or to omit old ones in the light of up-to-date researches. 

I have tried my best to critically examine every topic on the 
basis of genuine evidence to give as far as possible a true picture 
of the land and her people. The varied problems, which a work 
like this involves, have presented me with many difficulties, but 
I shall deem my labour well paid if I have been able to show 
that this little known State bad a long and continuous history of 
her own and immensely contributed to the variegated texture of 
Indian civilisation. 
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By way of acknowledgment, I have to mention a few published 
books on the subject. The pioneer work on the early period is 
Early History of Kdmarupa by the late K. L. Barua, and though 
the book is not based on adequate research on modem lines, his 
contribution is by no means small. Dr. B. K. Barua’s A Cultural 
History of Assam I, is no doubt a research work, containing useful 
informations on varied topics, he has dealt with, but it appears 
that the author has not examined and utilised all the available 
sources to trace the origin and nature of civilisation of the land 
Pandit Padmanath Bhattacharya’s Kdmarupa »Sdsandvali where in 
he has edited and published the royal sdsanas of ancient Assam, 
is really a notable contribution. I have utilised with profit the 
informations gathered from the Monographs on Assam tribes and 
articles bearing on their culture, contributed by writers like 
Dr. J. H. Hutton, Mr. J. P. Mills, Professor C. V. F. Haimendorf, 
Mr. T. C. Hodson, Mr. P. R. T. Gurdon and others, both Indian and 
European. Useful informations have also been drawn from a few 
research articles, published in journals and periodicals. There are 
a few other works of secondary importance; but none of these 
gives a fairly good and true picture of past Assam. I take this 
opportunity of expressing my gratitude to all the contributors 
to the history and culture of Assam, and crave the pardon of 
those whom I have not properly addressed in my references either 
in the text or in the foot-notes. 

I have a pleasant duty to acknowledge with thanks the 
valuable instructions and advice which Professor C. H. Philips, 
Mr. J. P. Mills and Dr. H. C. Ray were kind enough to give me 
while I was working as a research student at the School of Oriental 
and African Studies, University of London. I am extremely 
grateful to Dr. A. L. Basham, now Professor of South Asian 
History at the Institute, under whose supervision and personal 
care I had the opportunity to work on the subject, for the invalu¬ 
able advice and suggestions he gave me so ungrudgingly in writing 
out the thesis. He has laid me under special obligation for kindly 
writing a short “foreword’^ to the book. 

I am grateful indeed to Dr. S. K. Bhuyan, Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Gauhati for kindly moving Government as early 
as 1953-54 for the publication of the book and to the Government 
of Assam for placing the requisite sum of money at the disposal 
of this Department, but for which the book would not have seen 
the light of day. Thanks are also due to Sri Hemrath Barman and 
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other members of the staff for their assistance in bringing out the 
book, and to Sri G. Srinivasachari, Proprietor of the G. S. Press, 
Madras for kindly printing the work with utmost care and as 
speedily as possible. 

At the end, I owe an apology to the readers in general for any 
error that may have crept into the volume, and only expect that 
the students of the history of civilisations, for whom the book is 
primarily intended, wUl find it informative and receive incentive 
to do further research on other allied topics. 


Gauhati, Assam, 
November, 1958. 


Pratap Chandra Choudhurv 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

1. Scope of the Work — nature of treatment: 

The ancient history of Assam, or Prdgjyotisa-Kdmarupa, the 
names by which the land was known from the dawn of its history, 
is an almost unexplored and uninvestigated field of study. The 
scope of our work covers both its political and cultural aspects. 
Not to speak of the unwritten period of prehistoric culture, even 
for the historical one, no proper spade-work has so far been done. 
Our aim, therefore, is to find out new facts and reconstruct the 
early history of Assam, based on a genuine, reasonable inter¬ 
pretation. 

It is true that our knowledge of the past is only partial and 
this is not only because of the paucity of materials and their con¬ 
flicting nature, but is also due to the weakness of the human mind 
in giving proper interpretation to the known facts. Moreover, all 
events in history cannot be explained with reference to cause and 
effect, apparent or real.^ The periodisation in history is another 
defect that stands in the way. History is but an eternal process 
and the so-called distinction between prehistory and history is not 
very wide. In fact, a large part of contemporary history, being 
unwritten, passes either into prehistory and the blank of oblivion 
or ‘‘into the vast body of the subject-matter of archaeological 
science”.^ History, therefore, must be viewed as covering the 
entire record of the people; because artificial man-made divisions 
of history obscure the fundamental unity of human civilisation. 
The past is never past, present is never present and even the so- 
called distinctions between contemporary events and past history 
breaks down in the face of the inability of the human mind to 
hold the fleeting moment.^ That which one calls the present, is 
already past and can only be reclaimed through the traces it has 


1. John Buchan, The Causal and Casual in History, p. 17. 

2. Holmes, Handbook of American Archaeology, Pt. I, p. 3. 

3. B. Croce, History: Its Theory and Practice, Chap. 1. 
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HISTORY OF CIVILISATION OF ASSAM 


left.4 It is aptly remarked ihat ‘Hhe present is the fruit of the 
past and the germ of the future”.^ Viewed from this standpoint, 
the ancient history of the civilisation of Assam is to be studied as 
only a chapter in the evolution of the cultural life of the people. 
Moreover, our efforts at tracing the origin of this culture in its 
most part is based on an interpretation of prehistoric survivals. 
In this task we cannot avoid making inferences and hypotheses for 
a period of which materials are few, and therefore, no statement 
relating to the past may be held to be final.® 

2. Importance and aim of the study of Assam’s past history: 

The ancient history of Assam is the history of an ancient civi¬ 
lisation evolved through centuries, in some measure different from 
those of other States of India; its differences were mostly due to 
the complex nature of Assam’s political and cultural conditions. 
But, though Assam is, as it were, an anthropological museum with 
varied socio-religious systems, the continuous process of the differ¬ 
ent stages of her history has been closely linked up with India 
on the one side, as on the other with South-east Asia and the 
Pacific world. Assamese culture or cultures are but the sum- 
total of the primitive and the advanced, contributed both by Aryan 
and non-Aryan elements. The history of India as a whole would 
remain incomplete without a thorough understanding of the origin 
and development of the civilisation of this State. Beginning with 
the prehistoric period, the land has been exposed to invasions from 
all directions; but with the dawn of history her links became closer, 
both politically and culturally with the rest of India. In fact, the 
ancient history of Assam really unfolded itself with the coming 
of t)ae Ary^s, beginning with the period of the Brahmanas and 
the Epics. Except for stray references to the colonisation of 
South-east Asia from Assam, it is yet to be proved that Pragjyo- 
ti^ had effective political relations with Burma and other regions 
in South-east Asia at an early period; cultural links with these 
regions, however, cannot be doubted. But no attempt has so far 
been made to show the real connection between Assam and the 
rest of India on the one hand and with South-east Asia on the 

4. A. Johnson, The Historian and Historical Tradition^ p. 22. 

5. See B. A. Hinsdale, How to Study and Teach history, p. 5. 

6. J. Winson, "Perils oj Historical Narrative*, Atlantic Monthly, Vol, 66 
(18$K». 
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other. Existing sources indicate that her culture was a compo¬ 
site one, contributed by Austric, Alpine-Aryan and the Tibeto- 
Burman elements; but the study of these elements appears so far 
to have remained incomplete. We shall try to show that the pre- 
Aryans of Assam, like the Aryans, made a significant contribution 
to a fairly advanced civilisation. As S. K. Bhuyan remarks: 
“There was as its foundation a culture which permeated the life 
of the people and which raised the average man to a superior 
level, endowed with a consciousness of patriotism which would 
never desert him even under the severest temptation. But the 
glories of Kamarupa remain buried, because no vigorous investi¬ 
gations have been launched here to discover the treasures and 
reveal them to the rest of India which may as well be proud of 
the same.”'^ Our objective in this work has been to trace the miss¬ 
ing links and show the nature of the ancient culture of Assam 
which had its due share in contributing to India’s civilisation. 

3. Topics discussed; 

(a) Value of sources: We have examined the sources 

in the next chapter to show that archaeology is invaluable 
fo^ the study of races and socio-religious aspects of the 
history of the period. Epigraphy is of great help for 
both the political and cultural history. Literary sources 
supplement our findings. The Assamese chronicles and other 
historical works are no doubt trustworthy to a certain extent; 
but the fundamental defect from which Indian literature in general 
suffers, is the absence of chronological treatment. It is true that 
time and place are the essentials of history. It is with reference 
to this defective chronology that Fleet remarks thus: “The Hindus 
have not transmitted to us any historical work which can be 
accepted as reliable.—It is indeed very questionable whether the 
ancient Hindus ever possessed the true historical sense in the shape 
of the faculty of putting together genuine history on broad and 
critical lines.”® But it may as well be held that chronology is 
not the sole test of a historical work; moreover, the critical treat- 


7. V., pp. 457 f. 

8. The Imperial Gazetteer of India, II, pp. 3-5; also, Macdonell, Sans^ 
krit Literature, p. 10; Keith. J.R.A,S., 1914, pp. 739, 1031 (note); Ibid, 1915, 
p. 143 (note). 
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ment of historical data is a modern development. It is unfair that 
the entire mass of the literary works of the ancient Indians be 
criticised by modern standards, or compared with those of Hero¬ 
dotus, Thucydides or Tacitus. Even these classical writers suffer 
from the same chronological and other defects. As J. B. Bury 
points out, the key-note of the accounts of Herodotus is his con¬ 
trast of the Hellenestic with the Oriental culture. Herodotus him- 
.self writes of an account: “I do not disbelieve, nor do I absolutely 
believe it.’"® There is no reason to doubt that some of the ancient 
Indian works may be used as materials for history and “with all 
their admitted defects—occupy an important place in the evolu¬ 
tion of Indian historic,graphy’’.^^ Moreover, to discover the truth 
lying in the mines of literary products and to give a true inter¬ 
pretation to both records and remains, divested of self-interested 
subjective criticism, constitute in general a fine historical art.'^ 
S. K. Bhuyan, disputing Fleet’s statement, remarks that this “would 
have been qualified to a great extent if it had been known that 
the Assamese people have preserved regular chronicles of their 
country from very early times.”^^ Grierson rightly points out 
that the Assamese “are justly proud of their national literature. 
In no department have they been more successful than in a branch 
of study in which India is as a rule curiously deficient. Remnants 
of historical works that treat of the time of Bhagadatta—are still 
in existence.—According to the customs of the country a know¬ 
ledge of the Biiranjis was an indispensable qualification to an 
Assamese gentleman; and every family of distinction as well as 
the government and piiblic officers, kept the most minute records 
of contemporary events.’’^^ We cannot entirely agree with Gait’s 
remark that: *‘The science of history was unknown to the early 
inhabitants of Assam and it is not till the Ahom invasion in 
1228 A.D. that we obtain anything at all approaching a connected 
account of the people and their rulers.”^^ 


9. J. B. Bury, The Ancient Greeh Historians, pp. 42-44, 

10. U. N. Ghoshal, The Beginnings of Indian Historiography and other 
Essays, p. 51. 

11. P. C. Choiidhury, On the Historiograjjhy in Ancient India with Parti-^ 
cular Reference to Assam, Cottonian, Gauhati, 1949. pp. 96-98. 

12. V, p. 457. 

13. L.S.I., V, I, p. 396. 

14. History of Assam, p. 1. 
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(b) The land and her people : Whatever the nature of the 
sources, an understanding of the geography of the land, which had 
an important bearing on the civilisation of the people, is essential 
The land was known not only to the Buddhist world but also to 
the writers of the Epics, Purdnas and other ancient works and in 
no small measure to the Classical writers. Much depends on the 
identification of the names of people and places, mentioned in these 
works. A description of her geography with reference to the 
ancient period will show the fullness of its variety, which had an 
immense effect in contributing to the growth of diverse cultures. 
The natural divisions of the land, drawn by Nature herself, kept 
the hill tribes secluded and isolated from one another; but the 
nature of her geography had an important effect upon their out¬ 
ward form and inward character. The communications between 
the hills and the plains were not very difficult and, therefore, 
in the midst of bewildering diversities, there was at times a unity 
of purpose which led both the hillmen and the dwellers of the 
plains to fight together against their common enemy. This perhaps 
will explain the fact that no imperial invader could conquer the 
land until the end of our period. 

The study of the racial elements is another interesting and 
difficult problem in the history of this land, which has not been 
systematically made by any writer. Prehistoric archaeology and 
other evidence prove that the land, lying in one of the migration 
routes of mankind, received wave after wave of immigrants and 
perhaps sent out emigrants from prehistoric times onwards. 
Negrito, Austric, Indonesian, Alpine-Aryan, Tibeto-Burman and 
other elements equally contributed to her ix)pulation. But no 
scientific anthropometric measurements have yet been made to 
identify a particular element in the general population. We shall, 
however, show that some of the earlier strains were developed 
here, though the fact remains that the land received elements from 
the west as from the greater part of South-east Asia. This seems 
to be confirmed by their ethnography and other allied factors. We 
must admit that after hundreds of years of admixture, anything 
like finding out a pure original element for study will be an im¬ 
possibility. It is for the first time that we are attempting at a 
comprehensive description of all the races that contributed to the 
Assamese culture; that culture, formed by the currents and cross¬ 
currents of centuries of inundating migrants that swept over the 
hills and plains of the Brahmaputra was not fundamentally uni- 
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form. But that the various elements lived in harmony since a 
very early period, seems to be attested by the available sources.^® 

(c) Nature of political history ; The political history of the 
land began long before the foundation of the Varman line during 
the 4th Century A.D. The crude organisations of the primitive 
people did not perhaps centre round the central kingdom of 
Pragjyotisa. The kingdom, as we find, was not ruled by the 
aboriginal or Mongolian chiefs. The first foundation of political 
rule can reasonably be attributed to the Alpines, who, we believe, 
were the traditional rulers, so significantly mentioned in literature. 
The traditional dynasty was long continued by different families, 
until the end of the Pala line, and in spite of a few gaps, it seems 
that the same dynasty of Naraka-Bhagadatta ruled from Pragjyo- 

throughout our period. We have, no doubt, evidence of a few 
smaller principalities ruled by chiefs or feudatories of the central 
kingdom. Such a state of affairs continued till the time of the 
foundation of small kingdoms by the Kacharis, Mampuris, 
Jaintlas, ChutiSs, Koches and the Ahoms in the beginning of the 
13th Century A.D. The political machinery and the ideals on 
which it was based, worked for the peace and prosperity of all. 
Both politically and culturally, the rulers held diplomatic relations 
with the contemporary powers of India, and the kingdom was not 
disturbed by civil wars and revolutions, nor was it occupied by 
any foreign power, until the beginning of the 13th Century A.D.; 
in that respect the political history of Assam is very significant. 

(d) Origin and evolution of culture in different fields: Society, 
economic conditions, education and literature, religion, and art and 
architecture, the constituents of Assam’s culture, show that, that 
culture was a complex one. It is not possible to go into the origin 
of the tribal social organisations in the present state of our know¬ 
ledge; nor is it possible to show the relations of the tribal organi¬ 
sations in the past with the Hindu organisation of the plains. Our 
treatment of the subject will, therefore, be restricted to the latter 
system. It is quite likely that certain distinctions remained between 
the two. The varn^rama dharma of Hindu life did not materially 


15. Sir Andrew Clow writes: 'Nowhere else in India has there been such 
a mixture of races as in the Assam valley and nowhere have the peoples 
llvi^d in moi^e harmony*. (Quoted by A. Ali and E. l#ambert, Aasarrif 
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affect the tribal system. But there is no basic difference between 
the totemism, taboos, laws of exogamy, etc., that were evolved by 
the primitive elements, and the class distinctions of the Hindus. 
In fact, the origin of the social system of the Hindus may be attri¬ 
buted to the same causes that were responsible for the develop¬ 
ment of the social laws and marriage rules of the tribal non-Aryan 
life. The whole structure of the socio-economic life of the non- 
Aryans was based more or less upon the same practices as were 
followed in an advanced Hindu society, and the non-Aryans in 
general greatly affected the whole Assamese social structure. 

In the domain of economic life and industrial arts, the various 
elements equally contributed to their growth. Assam was for 
centuries a famous centre of the production of silk. Commercial 
relations by both land and sea were carried on from early times, 
and important routes from India to Burma and China lay through 
Assam. The economic wealth of the land greatly enhanced its 
prosperity, and, as we shall show, the non-Aryans had a great 
part to play in the material progress of the State. 

In education and literature, the existing evidence does not 
indicate that the non-Aryans appreciably contributed towards their 
development. Their unwritten dialects, varied and unintelligible 
to each other, remained as such in our period. With the founda¬ 
tion of the political dynasty, Kamarupa became, under the 
patronage of rulers, a great centre of education. The voluminous 
literature of the period, foreign accounts like those of Yuan 
Chwang, and the epigraphs testify to the gradual development of 
Assamese literature and education. The language, as we shall 
show, developed along its own independent lines, containing more 
non-Aryan words than those of pure Sanskrit, unlike Bengali and 
other allied languages. This, along with many survivals of Austric 
and Tibeto-Burman elements in the place and river names of 
Assam, indicates the composite character of the Assamese civilisa¬ 
tion. 


For the study of the religious life of the people, we must 
consider the origin and development of almost all the faiths that 
existed in contemporary India. The origin of some of the advanced 
ideas of the Hindus may be explained on the basis of the crude 
faiths of the non-Aryans, such as the cults of the phallus and of 
fertility, fetishism, animism and the like. In fact, the origin of 
T.^trikism in Assam, which had a great hold in the land, can be 
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traced back to such cults. Assam remained throughout our period 
a fertile field for the evolution of all the primitive ideas of magic 
and sorcery, along with the advanced notions about god or gods 
and humanity in general. Let us note in this connection that we 
are at times almost as primitive in our ideas and daily life as the 
so-called primitives themselves. In fine, the foundation of the 
various faiths in ancient Assam was laid by the non-Aryans; this 
we shall try to substantiate with the help of existing materials. 

In the domain of fine arts, the scattered remains, as we shall 
show, point to the fact that the ancient Assamese artists worked in 
line with the traditional Indian system, but unlike those of other 
parts of India, were greatly influenced by the non-Aryan art. In 
discussing the subject, we shall try to show the characteristics that 
were peculiar to this land and the similarities with the con¬ 
temporary schools of India. 

4. Assam’s culture — an integral part of Indian culture: 

On an examination of the political and cultural history of this 
ancient land we have disputed the contention of those writers who 
assert that “Assam is a country, which at most periods of its 
history has remained outside the Indian civilisation.Assam in 
fact, had a significant history of her own and had intimate connec¬ 
tion with both India and with a wider world beyond — that the 
special Assamese characteristics resulted from the absorption of 
varied elements and conditions of life, travelling to this land at 
different periods of its history and that Assam’s culture constitutes 
a strong and vitalising force in Indian life. 


16. Cambridge Hiaiory o/ India, 1, pp. 11-12. 
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1. Dearth of materials: 

Historical materials on which a reliable frame-work of the 
history of early Assam can be built, are as meagre as confused. 
For the prehistoric period, we must depend entirely on neoliths 
and megaliths, and only a few of the latter can be ascribed to the 
ancient period. Even for the historical period, we have only a 
few local epigraphs and scattered literary documents, historical or 
otherwise. The legendary accounts, with which we begin the poli¬ 
tical history of the land, are as varied and conflicting as doubtful 
in their authenticity. Much will depend on the tracing of a con¬ 
nection between the legendary proto-historical period and the 
historical one. The genealogy given in the epigraphs, as far as it 
goes, is, however, unchallenged. We have to face similar difflcul- 
ties in dealing with the cultural history. 

The history of this ancient land, in the proper sense of the 
term, before the rise of the Varmans during the fourth century 
A.D., is still obscure, and no writer has so far attempted to write 
even a brief outline of the period prior to the foundation of that 
line. We shall show that the history of civilisation of Assam 
began long before the fourth century A.D. in both its political and 
cultural aspects. The period has, however, been obscured by the 
confused interpretations of the existing materials given by different 
writers. Hence, we shall try not only to find new information but 
also to evaluate that already existing, and make an attempt at 
the reconstruction of the history of the land on a reasonable 
foundation. 

The sources may broadly be classified under the following 
heads: Literary, Foreign accounts and Archaeological evidence. 

2. Literary sources; 

(a) Early and later Brdhmanical works: Both the early 
Vedic and later Vedic literature are important for the study of 
the cultural relations between the Aryans and the non-Aryans, 
inhabiting different parts of India, since their period of settlement 
H. 2 
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and migrations. The cultural life that they depict, throws im¬ 
portant light on the evolution of the Hinduism of later times — a 
mixture of Aryan and non-Aryan elements. The gradual advance 
of the Aryans to Eastern India is described in these works. The 
Satapatha Brdhmana^ for instance, records the progress of the 
Aryans up to the Saddmrdy identified with the Karatoyd, and to 
the east of that river.^ Ihe Karatoyd^ we know, was the ancient 
boundary of Pragjyotisa in the west, and the source perhaps 
points to the spread of the Aryan culture to the land before the 
Buddhistic period. The Aitareya Brdhma^a gives further indica¬ 
tion of the spread of that culture to Kamarupa.^ The Gopatha 
SrdhTnwfia records a tradition of the origin of the name of Kama- 
indicating an early contact of the Aryan and non-Aryan 
elements. 

The next important sources, the Grinya and Dkarmasutras, 
composed probably in between 700-600 B.C. and A.D. 200^ are 
valuable for the study of the political and cultural life of the 
people of India in general.^ Similarly important are the v\^orks of 
P^ini and Patahjali. Pragjyotisa finds mention in the Sankliyd- 
yana GThyasa^hgraha as the land of sunrise.^ This is confirmed by 
references from the Mdrkan4cya Purdna (58, 109) and the 
Brhatsaihhitciy based on the Pardsava Taiiira^ of the beginning of 
the Christian era.^ 

Kautilya in his Arthasdstra makes an important reference to 
many places of Kamarupa, such as Siivarnakundya, Pdralauhitya, 
etc., in connection with the economic products of Kamarupa.^ 

The next important sources are the Epics, which give an 
illuminating picture of the political and social life of the people. 
In the opinion of Macdonell, the kernel of the Rdmdyana was 


1. :§athapatha Br. I, IV, I, 14-15; S.B.E., XII, I, Intro., pp. XLI f, pp. 104f; 
Weber, Indian Studies^ I, pp. 170f. 

2. A. Br. 1, 3, 7; Dikshitar, JJI.Q,, XXI, pp. 29-33. 

3. Published in <Nos. 215-252 of the Bibl. Ind.); also Bloomfield 
JA.O.S., XIX, 1-11. 

4. Camb. History of India, I, p. 227. 

5. R. K. Mookerji, Hindu Civilisation, pp. 120f. 

6. Chap. II, 38 (Banaras Sanskrit Series), 

7. Kern, Intro, to Brhatsarhhitd, p. 32. 

8. H. C. Chakladar, Studies in the Kdmasutra, p. 72; J. C. Ghosh, 
JA.R.S., V, pp. 117-118. 

9. Arfhoid^tra, Bk. II, Chapter XI; also (S.S. tr.) pp. 82£. 
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composed before 500 B.C., but the latter portions were probably 
not composed till 200 B.C. or even later^o The MahdhMrata may 
have been compiled between 500 B.C. and A.D. 400.^^ The 
Adikanda of the Rdmdyana (Chap, xxxv) records the founda¬ 
tion of the city of Pragjyotisa by Amurtaraja. The Kiskindhyd-- 
/canda (xlii) refers to Naraka’s city of Pragjyotisa in the ^Varaha’ 
mountain. The same references to the city and the country of 
Pragjyotisa and to Naraka and his family, along with the Kirdtas, 
Clnas and other people, are found among others in the Sahhd 
(xxvi-xxx), Asvamcdha (Ixxv-lxxvi), Udyoga (xviii), Drona 
(xxvi-xxx), Bhtsma and Kai^a (v) Parvans of the Mahdbhdrata. 

The Brhatsnmhitd of Varahamihira, ascribed to about the fifth 
century A.D.,^^ refers to both Pragjyotisa and the Lauhitya, along 
with Magadlia, Cina and KamhliojaP 

Some Smrtis, both earlier and later compilations, like those of 
Manu, Kamandaka, Yajnavalkya and others, including a few 
Assamese versions, are useful for their bearing on the political 
and social life of the people of India. They may be used with 
advantage for a study of some of the allied problems of the his¬ 
tory of ancient Assam, though their references in most cases are 
theoretical and general. 

Of the numerous dramas, plays, court-epics and historical or 
scini-historical works, there are some which may be utilised for 
the contemporary history of Kamarupa. The first important work 
is the Raghiivarhsa of Kalid«asa, which is placed in the 5th century 
A.D.^^ In his account of Raghu’s 'Digvijaya’ (iv, 81-84), Kalidasa 
refers to both Pragiyotlsa and Kamarupa lying to the east of the 
Brahmaputra, standing for the same kingdom. As a source of 
historical material, the work is not very useful. 

Dandin, who wrote his Dasakumdracarita about the 6th cen¬ 
tury A.D.,^5 mentions that Vikatavarman married a daughter of the 

10. Histonj of Sanskrit Literature, p. 309. 

11. Macdonell, Ibid. 

12. See Kern, Introdvction to Brhatsamhitd., pp. 2-3. 

13. Chaps., XIV, 6; XVI, I. The work states thus: 

Pragjyotisa Lauhitya ] K.^roda samudra purxisdddh 11 
^akaxja vana Magadkesvara I Pragjyotisa Ctnn Kambhojdh jf 

14. M. Collins, Geographical Data of the Raghuvamsa and Dasakumdra-^ 
carita, p. 48 (f.n.); also M. Chakravarti, J.RA.S,, 1904, p. 160. 

15. Dasakumdracarita (rd. Biihlcr and Peterson); also Macdonell, India*8 
Past, p. 130; M. Collins, p. 46. 
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Kamarupa king Kalindavarman. Collins supposes that Videha and 
Kamarupa were united by this marriage alliance.^® The identifi¬ 
cation of the Kamarupa king is difficult, and we cannot rely upon 
the stories of Dandin, as they are fictitious. 

Puru^ottama, the writer of Trikanda, who probably flourished 
during the 7th century KJO.p states that Pragjyotisa is in Kama- 
rupa.^® The reference is to Pragjyotisa as a smaller area, included 
within the kingdom of Kamarupa. 

The Harsacarita of Banabhatta, attributed to the early part of 
the 7th century A.D., contains much historical material for the 
period of Bhaskaravarman. Both for political and cultural history, 
the work is of great value for the study of the 7th century 
Kamarupa. 

The Mudrardksam of Visakhadatta makes an important re¬ 
ference to Avantivarman. The work is placed between the 5th 
and the 9th century A.D.;^^ but the probable date appears to be the 
later half of the 7th century A.D. We shall try to prove that 
Avantivarman was a Kamarupa king. 

Vakpati, who wrote his Ga^idavaho during the 8th century 
A.D.,20 refers to the murder of the lord of Gauda and Magadha by 
Yasovarman of Kanauj.^i On the basis of epigraphy and other 
sources, we shall try to prove that the former ruler was Harsadeva 
of Kamarupa. The Manjtisrimiilakalpa, a Buddhist work, is useful 
for contemporary history of Kamarupa. 

Rajasekhara, who flourished during the 9th century A.D.^^ in 
his Kd7)yaml'm.nrhsd, (Chap. 17) places Pragjyotisa among the coun¬ 
tries in the east, and mentions Kamarupa as a mountain.23 In his 
Karpuramaniari,^^ he refers to both Kamarupa and Karnasuvarna 


16. M. Collins, pp. 22-23 (f.n.), 112-13, 125-26. 

17. Macdonell, Indians Past, p. 142. 

18. TrikdTida, p. 31. 

19. S. ^stri, IHQ, III, pp. 163-67; Charpentier, J.H.Q., VI, p. 629; Jacobi, 
Viena Oriental Journal, II, pp. 212-16; Keith, J.R.A.S., 1909, pp. 145-49; 
Macdonell, India*s Past, p. 111. 

20. Macdonell, India's Past, p. 103. 

21. Ed. S. P. Pandit and N. B. Utgikar, vv, 354, 414, 417. 

22. Macdonell, p. 111. 

23. K&vyamimd7hsd, p. 93. 

24. Ed. M. M, Ghosh, Intro., XXm, p. 5; and (note, p. 70), 
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along with Campd, RadhcL and Hdrlkela. Yadavaprakasa, who 
flourished about the 10th century A.D.,25 in his Vaijayantl men¬ 
tions Pragjyoti§a and Kamarupa as lying in the east: (Prdgjyotisa 
Kdmarupa prdgjdlika) 

Ksemendra, who flourished between 1020 —1040,^ in his 
Ahhidhdnacintdmani (iv, 977) mentions DevJkota, Usdvana, Kott- 
varsa and Sonitapura as other names of Bdncipura, probably refer¬ 
ring to the city now called Tezpur in Assam.^s This is confirmed 
by the Visnu Purdna (1, xxi, 5, xxxii — xxxiii) and the Sdnti 
Parvan (339, 90-91) and a number of existing ruins.^® 

Somadeva, who flourished between A.D. lOGS-Sl^o in his 
Kathdsaritsdgara, mentions Udayddri as the abode of the siddhas, 
situated to the east of Pun^a. This was the Udaydcala of the 
Mdrkandeya Purdna, which mentions it along with the Lauhitya 
and Kamarupa as lying in the east. The Vardha Purdna (177, 31f) 
also mentions Udaydcala, Kalapriya and Mulasthdna as important 
centres of sun-worship. All these prove that Udaydcala or 
Udayddri, associated with Kamarupa, is to be located in Assam, 
and, therefore, R. C. Hazra's location of Udaydcala in Orissa, 
appears to be wrong. 

Hemacandra, who flourished between 1088 - 1172,^2 mentions in 
his Ahhidhdnacintdmoni (iv, 22) Pragiyotisa and Kamarupa, and 
agrees with Yadavaprakasa in taking Pragjyotisa as another name 
of Kamarupa : (Prdgjyotisdh Kdmarupdh ). 

Bilhana’s VikramMnkadeimcarita, which is dated about A.D. 
1085, refers to the invasion of Kamarupa.^ The contemporary 
king of Assam was probably Harsapala of the Pala line. 

Sandhyakaranandl’s Rdmacarita, which was probably com¬ 
posed during the first half of the 12th century A.D., refers to the 


25. Macdonell, p. 14; Vaijayanti, (ed. Gustav Oppert). 

26. See D. C. Ganguly, XIX, pp. 214-224. 

27. Weber, History of Indian Literature, p. 213. 

28. See D. R. Bhandarkar, A.B.O.R.I,, XII, pp. 103f. 

29. P. Bhattacharya, JA.S.B. (N.S.), V, pp. 19-20. 

30. Macdonell, India's Past, pp. 116f. 

31. Bharatiya Vidyd, IV, 11, pp. 212-216. 

32. Weber, History of Indian Literature, pp. 287f- 

33. Chapter III, 74; ed. Buliler, Introduction, p. 23. 
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conquest of Kamarupa by Ramapala’s general, Mayana.^^ We 
shall try to prove that the contemporary king was Jayapala. 

Kalhana’s Rajatarangini also throws some light on ancient 
Assam. The work is attributed to about A.D. 1148-49.^® It refers 
to Amrtaprabha, the daughter of a Kamarupa king, married to 
Meghav^ana of Kasmira. It also mentions Lalitaditya’s cam¬ 
paigns as far as the Lauhitya.^® 

Yasodhara, the author of the Jayamangald commentary on the 
Kdmasutra, whose work is attributed to the 13th century 
places Kamarupa among the countries in the east along with 
Gauda : (Gauda Kdmarupakdh prdcya visesdh) 

(b) The Pur anas ; Both the earlier and later Pur anas are 
useful particularly for the period for which we have little or no 
reliable evidence. The genealogies contained therein generally 
treat the contemporary dynasties as successive, and are, therefore, 
defective from the standpoint of chronology. Pragjyotisa and 
Kamarupa, along with its rulers, find mention in most of them. 
The Garuda Purdna (Chap. 89) mentions Kamarupa and Kama- 
khya as great centres of pilgrimage. The Ndradiya Purdna (Chap, 
i, ii, xxxviii) refers to Hidimba. The Mdrkandeya Purdna (57- 
58) mentions Pragjyotisa along with Udaydcala, Lauhitya and 
Kamarupa as countries in the east. The same work (66) men¬ 
tions that Svarocis gave his son a noble city on a hill in Kamarupa. 
It (109) further refers to the temple of the sun in Kamarupa. 
The Visnu Ptirdna (i, iv; v, xxix) mentions the Boar incarna¬ 
tion of Visnu, the installation of Naraka in Pragjyotisa, the murder 
of the latter and the establishment of Bhagadatta. This is also 
mentioned in the Harhmmsa (63-64). The same Purdna (ii, iii) 
refers to the Kirdtas and other people of Kamarupa, to Bana of 
Somiapura (i, xxi; v, xxxiif), and to Bhismaka of Kundina (v, 
xxvi). The Brahma Purdna (114-15) relates the story of the 
birth of Naraka in Kokdmukhatlrtha, The Vdyu PurdTui (45) 
includes Pragjyotisa and the Lauhitya along with others among 
countries in the east. The Brahmdrtda Purdna (27) mentions 


34. Chapter III, 47; ed. H. P. gastri, III, pp. 1-56. 

35. M. A. Stein, Rdjatarangini, I, p. 6; Macdonell, India’s Past, p. 246. 

36. Bks. II, 147-48; IH, 9-10: IV, 171. 

37. Macdonell, India’s Past, p. 174. 

38. Kdmasutra, p. 225. 
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Prdgiyoti$a as a kingdom. The Skanda Purdna refers to the pre¬ 
valence of the Sakti faith in Kdmarupa. The Agni Purdiia refers 
to Bana of Sonitapura. But, of all the Purdnas, the most important 
work is the Kdlikd Purdna, which was composed in Assam itself 
in or about the tenth century A.D.^ The work is invaluable for 
the materials it contains on both the political and cultural history 
of Ancient Assam. 

(c) Tdntrik-Buddhist works and Assamese Chronicles : The 
next important sources are the Tantrik-Buddhist literature of 
Eastern India, Tibet and Nepal and the chronicles of Assam, 
'Though some of them belong to a period later than the 12th cen¬ 
tury A.D., they are important in that most of them contain mate¬ 
rials preserving early traditions. All the Tantrik-Buddhist works 
make important mention of Kamarupa-Kamakhya and other pithas 
of Assam. Kamarupa finds mention in the saptapancasad desa 
vibhdga, based on the Sakiisarhgama TantraA^ Similar divisions 
are found in an earlier work, mentioned in the Candragarhha Sutra 
by Narendrayasa, who flourished in about A.D. 566, and similar 
names, including Kamarupa, are found in the Sanmoha TantraM 
The Kamarupa Ydird, a Sanskrit work, composed in Assam, based 
on the Yoginl Tantra, the Kdlikd Purdna and the Kuldrriava, deals 
with the mode of worship of Kamakhya. It also records the origin 
of the names of Pragjyotisa and Kamarupa. The Tiksakalpa, 
another Tantrik work, deals with the worship of Tara and the 
ancient geography of Kamarupa. The Kamakhya Tantra also 
deals with the account of Naraka-Bhagadatta. The Yoginl Tantra 
is of special importance for the material it contains on the ancient 
geography of the land and the cultural conditions of the people. 
The Dipikdchanda of Purusottama Gajapati, another religious work, 
contains legendary accounts of the rulers of ancient Assam. The 
Hara-Gaun Samvada contains an important list of kings of the 
ancient period.^^ Of the other Tantrik works that have bearing 
on the period, the following are useful: Pag Som Zon Zan, GruVtoh 
and Bka Abab Bdun Idan, all Tantrik works of Tibet; Ddkdrnava, 

39. J. Eggeling, India Office Library (London) Catalogue, VI, pp. 1189- 
92 (No. 3339); p. 1192 (No. 3343); Keith, Catalogue of Sanskrit and Palm 
Leaves Manuscripts in the India Office Library, II, pp. 907-8; also J. C. 
Roy, Bhdratavaraa, XVII, II, p. 677, 

40. Bk,, m, VII, 10. 

41. D. C. Sircar, I.C., Vin, pp. 33-64. 

42. Chapters VI-VII; also P. C. Bagchi, XVIII, pp. 231-60. 
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Kaulajndnanirnaya, Akulavira Tantra and Kdmdkhyd Guhyasid^^ 
dhi, attributed to Minanatha; Vyaktabhdvdnugatatattvasiddhi, at¬ 
tributed to Sahajayoginicinta;^ Goraksasamhitd; Goraksavijaya; 
Kuldrnava; Kdmaratna Tantra, attributed to Goraksanatha; Sddfea- 
ndmdld^ and other works which contain valuable informations 
about the religious history of Assam during the Tantrik-Buddhist 
period. 

Of all the works, the chronicles of Assam are by far the most 
important. As has already been noticed, a few of the religious 
works and the Puranas, like the Kdlikd Purdna, the Yoginl Tantra 
and the Hara-Gaurl Samvdda, contain valuable information both 
for political and cultural history. The genealogy of the rulers, 
given in works like the Hara-Gaurl Vildsa,^^ in the accounts of the 
family of Dimarua and the Bhunydr Puthi, as in the Hara-GauH 
Sarhvdda, are important. The Hara-Gauri Vildsa gives the ancient 
geography of the land. The accounts given in the chronicles con¬ 
vince us that more or less systematic records of the past were 
kept, which may be regarded as supplementary materials for 
history, particularly when these are found to be corroborated by 
epigraphy. The families mentioned in the works are also known 
from epigraphy, and at least some accounts contain actual history. 
It is, however, true that history and traditions have been mixed 
together, and no chronicle depicts a complete picture of the cul¬ 
tural condition of the people or gives a detailed account of all the 
rulers; the accounts have in most cases certainly committed the 
mistake of treating contemporary lines as successive ones; but 
the chronological difficulty appears in some cases to have been 
partially removed by the significant mention of the leading mem¬ 
bers of the families like those of Naraka, Madhava, Jitari, etc. So 
some of them help us to write an outline of the early history of 
Assam,^5 

(d) The Buddhist sources : No definite mention of either 
Pragjyotisa or Kamarupa is made in the early Buddhist or Jaina 
records, and it is not included among the sixteen Mahajanapadas 
of the Nikdyas,^ It is probable that during the 6th century B.C. 
or at a later time Pragjyotisa was included in the greater kingdom 


43. See B. Bhattacharya, Introduction to Buddhist Esoterism. 

44. Gait, Report on the Progress of Historical Research in Assam, 1897. 

45. See S. K. Bhuyan, I.H.Q., V, pp. 460-65. 

46. Anguttara Nikdya, I, 213; IV, 252, 256, 260. 
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of Magadha, and the land did not engage the attention of the Bud¬ 
dhist writers. But Lohicca, identified with the Lauhitya, finds 
mention in the NikdyaSj which refer to two Brdhmanas from the 
country of the LauhityaA’^ The evidence proves that as early as 
the period of the Nikdyas, the Lauhitya region, which probably 
included Pragjyotisa,^® entered into the pale of the Buddhist geo¬ 
graphical knowledge and attained a fair reputation as a centre of 
Brahmanical culture. 

The Buddhist literature of Tibet, Nepal and Bhutan associates 
Kamarupa with the mahdpari-nirvdna of the Buddha, which is said 
to have taken place either in modern Sualkuchi or Hajo.**® This 
is confirmed by the Hungarian traveller Csoma de Koros;^° but, 
as we shall show, the tradition is unfounded, as it has been proved 
that the event took place in Kusinagara in modern Gorakhpur.^^ 
It is possible that Kamarupa was known to the Buddhist world 
by another name,^^ ^^d some relics of the Buddha were carried to 
the land. In any case, no definite information of Kamarupa and 
her people is preserved in the early Buddhist and Jain works. 

3. Foreign accounts: 

(a) Chinese sources: Though in Chinese sources Kama¬ 
rupa is chiefly mentioned in connection with the visit of Yuan 
Chwang during the 7th century A.D., commercial and cultural rela¬ 
tions between this kingdom and China through Burma and other 
routes are testified by earlier sources like the evidence of Chang 
Kien of the second century B.C.^ The accounts of the Shung Shu 
(A.D. 420-79) record the sending of two embassies from India to 
China, of which one was sent by Yu Chai in A.D. 428 from the 
Kapili valley.54 shall try to prove that the king from the 

Kapili was Kalyanavarman and the region is to be located in 


47. Dtgha Nikdya, I, 224; Samyiitta Nikdya, IV, 117. 

48. See B. M. Barua, LH.Q., XXIII, pp. 203-205. 

49. See Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, pp. 307f. 

50. A. Res, XX, p. 295. 

51. Cunningham, A. S. Kept, I, XVIB, XXII; W. Hocy, 1900, I, 

pp. 74f; Ibid, 1901, pp. 29f. 

52. L. W. Shakespear, History of Upper A8sav\, etc. pp. 73f; C. R. 
XLV, 1867, pp. 509-532. Even now Assam is reputedly known as Waisali- 
long. 

53. See P. C. Bagchi, India and China, pp. 7f, 16f. 

54. Gerini, J.R.A.S., 1910, pp. 1187-1201, 
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modern Nowgong. Yuan Chwang’s association with Bhaskara and 
his visit to Kamolup'o (Kdmarupa) and the accounts that he left 
on the people and the country are of special importance for the 
political and cultural history of the land.^^ The date of his visit 
(A.D- 642-43) is one of the sheet anchors in the chronology of 
Assam’s history. The Tang Shu mentions Kamarupa as Kaniopo 
or Komelu.^^ The records of I-Tsing^^ throw a new light on Deva- 
varma of Eastern India, who held sway over the Ndlandd region. 
We shall show that the king was Avantivarman or 6alastambha. 
The account of Wang-heuen-tse’s mission^^^ throws light on the 
history of the period immediately after the death of Harsa of 
Kanauj. Bhaskara’s diplomatic and cultural relations with China 
and his keen interest in Chinese religion are also testified by two 
other Chinese missions which came to India after Yuan Chwang.®^ 
The Chinese sources in short are valuable for our period. 

(b) Greek and Roman sources : Classical writers from about 
the 5th century B. C. onwards seem to refer to the people and 
place names of ancient Assam, and in the earlier sources it is 
possible that the land was either known by other names or includ¬ 
ed in the kingdom of the Prasii and the Gangaridae. It is diffi¬ 
cult, however, to identify the places and peoples mentioned by 
them. Hecataeus of Miletus (500 B.C.) mentions such peoples 
as the Indoi, Kakatiai, Opiai, etc., of India.^® Herodotus mentions 
the Kalatiai along with Gandarioi and Padaioi.®^ Can Kakatiai 
or Kalatiai be identified with the Kalitas of Assam? It is possi¬ 
ble that, due to their predominance, some part of Kamarupa was 
known as the land of the Kalitas. Both Megasthenes and Strabo 
refer to the Derdai of the east, who were noted for their working 
in gold.®^ It is probable that the reference is to some hill people 
of Assam. Strabo, referring to the Prasioi and Palibothra, men- 


55. Lije, pp. 165f; Watters, I, p. 348; II, pp. 185f; Beal, I, pp. 215f; II, 
pp. 195f. 

56. Watters, II, pp. 185f. 
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58. VI, p. 69; I.A., IX, p. 14. 
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61. Ancient India as Described by Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 6 (f. n.). 

62. McCrindle identifies them with the people of Dardistan. (Ancient 
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tions the river Oidanes falling with the Ganges into the seaP 
Curtius (viii) mentions Dyardanes * as a river flowing through 
the remotest part of India It is possible to identify Strahovs 
Oidanes and Curtius’s Dyardanes with Ptolemy’s Doanes or the 
Brahmaputra. Pliny in his Natural History (vi) not only refers 
to a number of people of the frontier and trans-Himalayan regions, 
some having unusual features, probably referring to some Tibeto- 
Burman tribes of Assam in the north, but also speaks of races 
from the chain of the Exodus, of which a spur is called the Imaus. 
The Exodus is identified with the Himalayas, and Imaus stands 
probably for some hills in Assam. The same references are found 
in Arrian.®^ Among the people mentioned are the Chisiotosagi or 
Chiriotosagi, identified with the Kiratas.®® Pliny mentions the 
Mandai, living on the Mount Maleus, and lying beyond Palibothra 
in the eastP It is possible to identify Mandai with the Garos, as 
they are called Mdvde (man).®® Pliny next mentions beyond the 
Ganges a number of people including Colubae or Koluta, Orxulae, 
Abali and others,®® The Orxulae and the Abali were probably the 
Akas and the Abars of Assam and the Colubae or Koluta were 
the Kalitas. 

The other important Classical sources, mentioning peoples and 
I>]aces which may possibly be identified as in Assam, are the Pcri- 
plus of the Erythrcan Sea of the first century A.D., Ptolemy's Geo- 
cfraphy of the 2nd century A.D., Pomponius Mela, Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, Pausanius, Dionysius, Aelian, Ctesias and others. For 
the ancient geography of Assam, both the Periplus and Ptolemy's 
Geography are very useful. Their references to people and places 
of Assam are also supported by later writers. We have dealt with 
their geography in another place. We may conclude here by stat¬ 
ing that, judged by the stray references of the classical writers, 
though in some cases vague, the mention of a number of tribes 
almost in their present habitat in Assam, is important, particularly 
for the first two or three centuries A.D., when our own accounts 


63. Ibid., p. 42. 

64. Ihid., p. 77 (f.n. 3). 
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do not give so much information. It will appear that the land and 
her people were known to the classical writers from the 5th cen¬ 
tury B.C. to the 2nd century A.D. 

(c) Muslim and other sources : In Alberuni’s India, Kama- 
rupa is mentioned as lying far to the east of Kanauj, the mountains 
of which stretch as far as the seaJ^ Minhajuddm Siraj, who wrote 
his Tahaqdt-i-Ndsiri during the middle of the 13th century A.D., 
gives us valuable information regarding Kdmru^ Kdmrud or Kama- 
rupa in connection with the invasions of Bakhtiyar in (S.E. 1127 — 
A.D. 1205-6); Ghiasuddln in A.D. 1226; Nasiruddin in A.D. 1228 
and Yuzbak in A.D. 1256-57. These accounts are supported by the 
Riydz-us-saldtm?'^ The informations, these works contain, have 
been examined in another place, and it is seen that except Nasirud¬ 
din, none of these early Muslim invaders could occupy any part 
of Assam; on the contrary, they had to meet with complete failure. 
The accounts are important in that they depict also the cultural 
condition of the people in general. 

The accounts of the later travellers like QazimJ^ Tavernier, 
and the Hungarian visitor to India, Csoma de Koros also supply 
us with useful informations, throwing light on contemporary 
events. 

4. Archaeological evidence: 

(a) Coins : Numismatic evidence is one of the most relia¬ 
ble sources for the study of early history of any land, especially 
when the coins help us in determining the chronology of a dynasty. 
But, unfortunately not a single coin of the early period has so far 
been discovered, and this is no doubt one of the reasons why we 
are to face a great difficulty in determining the chronology of the 
rulers of the period. There is hardly any dynasty in ancient India 
which did not issue coins of its own, and it is, therefore reasonable 
to suppose that the rulers of Kamarupa as well minted coins of 
their own. This is strengthened by the fact that literature, begin- 


70. Sachau, AlherunVs India, p. 201. 
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ning with the third century and inscriptions’^^ refer to royal 

coins. It may be mentioned in passing that coins of almost all the 
dynasties, including the Ahoms, established in Assam after the 
extinction of the Pala line of kings, have been discovered. 

(b) Inscriptions : The local epigraphs are important for the 
political and cultural history of our period. They have been found 
engraved on copper plates and rocks and impressed on clay seals. 
Besides their literary value, they record donation of lands, com¬ 
memorate achievements of rulers along with their ideals, and refer 
to diplomatic relations with contemporary powers and other facts 
of historical import. Tlie genealogies they contain partly confirm 
those given in the chronicles. But, most of them are undated, and 
only a few have recorded the regnal years of rulers. Even the 
genealogies are not entirely unbroken. Only two epigraphs, dated 
in the Gupta era, have been found, the Badagahga inscription of 
Bhutivarman (G. E. 234 = A.D. 553-54) and the Tezpur Rock 
inscription of Harjjara (G. E. 510 = A.D. 829-830), and three 
dated in the Saka era have been discovered. It is curious that a 
local era, which was probably started by Bhaskara in A.D. 594, 
as proved by an Assamese manuscript,’^® was discarded in favour 
of those of other dynasties. The following epigraphs have so far 
been discovered: 

(1) Local epigraphs: (1) The rock-cut inscription of 

Surendravarman,’^'^ ascribed to about the fifth century A.D. It is 
incised in a few words on the Kamakhya Hill. (Assam Tribune, 
Gauhati, June 26, 1955). 

(2) The Badagahga epigraph of Bhutivarman (G.E. 234 = A.D. 
553-54). It is incised in 3% lines on a rock near Davaha in modern 
Nowgong. (E.l, 1947, 18-23; J.A.R.5., VIII, pp. 138-49; 

XXI, 143f.). 

74 Arthasdstra CBhattasvamrs Com.. J.B.O.RS.. XT, pp. 63f); also Schoff, 
The Periplvs, pp. 47-48, 258-59: Taylor, 1847, I, pp. 20-26; 

McCrindle, The Commerce and Navigation of the Erythrean Sea, p. 31. 

75. The Kamarupa king Jayapala is stated to have made a tuldpurusa 
gift of 900 gold coins to the Brahmana Prahasa. The king belonged to the 
Pala family. (E.I., XIII, pp. 289f). 

76. See Kdmarupar Buranjt, Appendix (ed. S. K. Bhuyan). 

77. The inscription is read as: Mahdrdjddhirdja l§rl Surevdravarman 
hrtya Bhagavatah Balahhadrasvdmine iddnigrham. As no such ruler is 
found in the genealogy of the Varman family, he has been identified with 
Mahendravarman. This is the earlie::;^ known inscription from the period. 
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(3) The Doobi grant of Bhdskaravarman. It was found at 

Doobi. It consists of six plates, of which the last one is broken. 
In point of time it is earlier than the Nidhanpur grant. (J.A.R.S., 
XI, pp. 33-38; Ibid, XII, pp. 16-33; D. C. Sircar, XXVI, 

pp. 241-46). 

(4) Tlie Nidhanpur grant of Bhaskaravarman. The plates 
were seven, of which one is missing, and were found in a village 
called Nidhanpur in modern Sylhet. (E.I. XII, pp. 65f; Ibid, XIX 
pp. 118f, 245-50; K.S. pp. 1-43; BS.P.P, (N. 4), 1319 and Vijaijd, 
Asadh, 1320). 

(5) The three Nalanda Clay Seals of Bhaskaravarman 
(Dikshit, A.RAS.L. 1917-18, p. 45; R. D. Banerji, J.B.O.R.S., V, 
pp. 302-303; Dikshit, J.B.O.K.S., VI, pp. 151-52; K. L. Barua, 
JA.R.S., IV, pp. 89f; H. N. Sastri, MA.S.L (N. 66). 

(6) The Hayuhthal grant of Harjjaravarman. It was found 
in Hayuhthal in Nowgong; only the second of the three plates was 
found. (P. Bhattacharya, J.A.R.S., I, pp. 109f; K.S., pp. 44-53). 

(7) The Tezpur rock inscription of Harjjara. (G.E. 510 = A.D. 
829-30). It is incised on a boulder and contains nine lines. 
(Marshall, AMA.S.L. 1902-3, p. 229; H. P. Sastri, J.B.O.R.S., 1917, 
pp. 508-14; P. Bhattacharya, K.S., pp. 185-92; Pratibhd (17th year), 
Nos. 3 & 4). 

(8) The Tezpur grant of Vanamala. It consists of three plates, 
found in Tezpur. (J.A.5.B., IX, II, pp. 766f; P. Bhattacharya, K.S., 
pp. 54-70; Ft.S.P.P., (No. 1), 1321). 

(9) The Parbatiya Plates of Vanamala. It consists of three 
plates, found near Tezpur. (E.I., XXIX, pp. 145-59). 

(10) The Uttarbarbil (Howraghat, Mikir Hills) Plates of 
Balavarman III. It consists of three plates. (P. C. Choudhury, 
Asom Sdhiiya Sabhd Patrikd, 15th year. No. 3, pp. 187-94). 

(11) The Nowgong grant of Balavarman III. It consists of 
three plates, and was found in Sutargaon in Nowgong. (Hoernle, 
J.A.S.B., LXVI, I, pp 285-97; P. Bhattacharya, K.S., pp. 71-88; 
R.S.P.P., No. 2, 1317). 

(12) The Bargaon grant of Ratnapala. It consists of three 
plates, and was found in Bargaon, Tezpur. (Hoernle, J.A.S.B., 
LXVII, I, pp. 99f; P. Bhattacharya, K.S., pp. 88-109; B.S.P.P., No. 1 
1322). 
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(13) The 6ualkuchi grant of Ratnapala. It originally consisted 

of three plates, but one is missing. (Hoernle, LXVII, I, 

pp. 120-25; P. Bhattacharya, K.S,, pp. 110-15). 

(14) The Gauhati grant of Indrapala. It consists of three 
plates, and was originally found in Barpanara (Darrang). 
(Hoernle, J.A.SB., LXVI, I, pp. 113-32; P. Bhattacharya, K.S., 
pp. 116-29; R.5.P.P., Nos. 2 & 4, 1319). 

(15) The Guakuchi grant of Indrapala, found in the village 
of Gu^uchi near modern Nalbari. It consists of three plates. 
(P. Bhattacharya, K.S., pp. 130-45; K.S.P.P., 1336). 

(16) The Khonamukhi grant of Dharmapala, found at 
Khonamukhi, Nowgong; it consists of three plates. (P. D. Chaud- 
hury, J.A.P.S., VIII, pp. 113-126; N. K. Bhattasali, JA.R.S., IX, 
1-3). 

(17) The Subhahkarapataka grant of Dharmapala. It consists 
of three plates; the find-spot is not known. (P. Bhattacharya, K.S., 
pp. 146-167). 

(18) The Puspabhadra grant of Dharmapala, found on the 
northern bank of the Brahmaputra near North Gauhati. (P. 
Bhattacharya, K.S., pp. 168-84). 

(19) The Silimpur grant of Prahasa, found inscribed on a 
stone slab in Silimpur of the Bogra district in Bengal. It records 
a iul^puriisa gift by Jayapala. (R. G. Basak, E,L, XIII, pp. 289-95). 

(20) The Kamauli grant of Vaidyadeva. It consists of three 
plates and was found in Banaras. (A. Venis, E,L, II, pp. 347-58; 
Gavdalekhamald, pp. 127-46). 

(21) llie Assam plates of Vallabhadeva (S.E. 1107 ~ A.D. 
1185). It consists of five plates. (Kielhorn, E.L, V, pp. 181-88). 

(22) The Kanai Varasi inscription of North Gauhati (S.E. 

1127zi:A.D. 1206). (K.S. Intro, p. 44). 

(23) The Gachtal inscription in Nowgong, found at Gachtal. 

It is incised on a stone pillar containing 24 lines, each with five 
letters. (Bhattasali, XXII, pp. 12-14). 

(ii) Some contemporary epigraphs from other parts of India: 

(1) The Allahabad Pillar Prasasti of Samudragupta. It 
mentions the frontier kings of Kdmarupa and Davdka during the 
4th century A.D. (Fleet, C.I.I., III, pp. If). 

(2) The Mandasor epigraph of Yak)dharman (M.E. 589 = 
A.D. 532-33). It mentions Yasodharman’s invasion up to the 
neighbourhood of the Lauhitya. (Fleet, C.JJ., Ill, pp. 142f). 
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(3) The Aphsad epigraph of Adityasena. It refers to the con¬ 
flict between Mahasenagupta and Susthitavarman. (Fleet, C.Ii., 
Ill, pp. 200-208). 

(4) The Tippera grant of Lokanatha (44). It refers to his 
liege-lord Jayatuhgavarsa and another feudatory prince, Jiva- 
dharana. (Basak, E.I., XV, pp. 301-312). We shall try to prove 
that Jayatuhga was Bhaskaravarman. 

(5) The Pasupati inscription of the Nepal king Jayadeva II 
(153). It refers to Harsadeva, the conqueror of Gauda, Kalinga, 
Kosala and other lands. (Bhagavanlal Indraji, I.A., IX, pp. 178f). 

(6) The Samangad inscription of the Rastrakuta king Danti- 
durga (S.E. 674 — A.D. 752). It refers to a clash between Harsa¬ 
deva and Kirtivarman, the Western Chalukya ruler. (I.A., 1882, 
p. 114). 

(7) The Bhagalpur grant of Narayanapala of Gauda. (LA,, XV, 
pp. 304f). It refers to diplomatic relations between Pragjyotl^a, 
Gauda and Orissa during Devap^a’s reign. 

(8) The grant of the Gahga king Anantavarman (A.D. 922). 
It refers to the donation of land to Vi^^usomacarya from Kama- 
rupa. (E.J., XXVI, pp. 62-68). 

(9) The grant of the Paramara king Vakpati Raja (A.D. 981). 
It mentions the donation of land to Vamanasvami, who was 
probably from Kamarupa. (E.I. XXIII, p. 109). 

(10) The Belava grant of Bhojavarman. It refers to a conflict 
between Jatavarman and a Kamarupa ruler. (E.Z., XII, pp. 37-44). 

(11) The Deopara inscription of Vijaya Sena. It mentions 
the submission of a Kamarupa ruler to him. (E.I., I, p. 305). 

(12) The Madhainagar grant of Laksmana Sena. Here this 
ruler is said to have subdued Kamarupa. (J.A.S.B., (N.S.), 1909, 
pp. 467f. 

(c) Prehistoric finds and other ancient remains: (i) Neoliths 
and Megaliths : The remains of the undated history of our period 
consist of neoliths, megaliths and pottery. These are helpful for 
the study of the pre-Aryan and non-Ary an elements in Assam. 
The study of the subject as a whole will give us an idea of the 
link of the various people with those of the other parts of India 
and the Oceanic world, and help vls in understanding the origin 
and foundation of Assam’s culture. 
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(ii) Monuments of the historical period: The monuments of 
the historical period, beginning at least with the 5th to the 12th 
century A.D., are found scattered throughout the land. These 
consist of remains of architecture, sculpture and images. As a 
subject of historical study, they are useful not only for their artistic 
value but also for the light they throw on the religious conditions 
of the people. Epigraphy*^® proves that most of the rulers were 
responsible for the erection of temples, buildings, fortified cities, 
etc. The extensive remains, mostly associated with religion, also 
testify to the devotional zeal of the rulers and the ruled. The 
temples and images of the various deities of different faiths sup¬ 
ply us with information on the state of social and religious life of 
the people. Though primarily dedicated to the deities of the 
Hindu or the Buddhist faiths, some of them strongly suggest non- 
Aryan influences. 

One of the earliest specimens, ascribed to the 5th century A.D., 
is found in the region of Dah Parvatia (Tezpur). Similar remains 
of monuments of the period, ranging from the 6th to the 12th 
century A.D., have been found scattered throughout the plains 
and hill areas of the State, indicating the nature and extent of 
cultural progress of the people in general. 


78. Tesqpur grant of Vanamala, V 24: Nowgong grant, V14; Bargaon 
grant. Lines, 31-32; Gauh§ti grant, V !(!. 
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GEOGRAPHY 
1. Location and divisions: 

“Hemmed in between the Eastern Himalayas, Southern Tibet, 
China, Burma and Nepal, the hills and valleys of the Brahma¬ 
putra, occupy a somewhat secluded and inaccessible portion of 
Asia. . .. The upper central valley throws out on either side into the 
adjoining mountains hundreds of rugged glens.Then round¬ 

ing the rocky promontory of the Garo Hills, the valley turns at a 
right angle sharply southern to the Delta of Bengal, extending a 
branch eastwards to the Cachar Hills,But, in spite of this 
isolation, the province throughout her history remained in close 
contact with South-east Asia as with India in the west through 
the river valleys and mountain passes. Assam presents us with 
the picture of a diverse physical conditions with hills and dales, 
forests and marshes, rivers and plains, elevations and depressions. 
In dealing with her geography, we refer to the pre-partition 
boundary including Sylhet, which formed almost at all times an 
integral part of this land, both geographically and culturally.^ 

The modern State of Assam lies between latitudes 28° 18' 
and 24° N. and longitudes 89° 46' and 97° 4'E. It is bounded on 
the north by the sub-Himalayan ranges of the Bhutan, Aka, 
Dafala, Miri, Abar and Mishmi, which have taken their names 
from the tribes inhabiting them. The northern boundary between 
this land and Tibet still remains ill-defined^ On the east the 
country is bounded by the Patkai range, a spur of the Assam 
Range of the Himalayas; on the south-east by the Naga Hills, 
bordering on Burma; on the south by the Lushai Hills extending to 
the confines of Burma; on the south-west by the Hill Tipper a and 
Mjnnensingh, and on the west by the Garo Hills and the river 


1. Waddell, LXIX, HI, pp. 8f. 

2. B. K. Barua’s opinion (Cultural History of Assam, I, p. 2 (f.n. 2) 
that Sylhet was outside Assam, seems unwarranted in view of many his¬ 
torical references on the contrary: (See Political History, Section 2) 

3. See Robert Reid, ‘The Excluded Areas of Assam\ GJ.. CIII, pp. 18- 
29; Mills, ‘The Assam-Burma Frontier^ Ibid., LXVII, pp. 289-301. 
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Sonkosa, making the natural boundary between this land and 
Bengal. The topography of the State has not yet been fully 
described.** In the ancient period, the boundaries were at times 
extended beyond the modern geographical limits, particularly in 
the west and south-west towards Bengal. 

The modern State of Assam may be divided broadly into two 
river valleys, the Brahmaputra valley, watered by the Brahma¬ 
putra throughout its length from Sadiya in the north-east to 
Dhubri in the west, and by its tributaries on both sides of its 
bank; and the Surama valley, mainly watered by the Suravid 
river. The former again may be divided into three regions, the 
Uttarakula, the Dak§inakula and the Majuli to the north of modern 
6 ivsagar, formed by the Brahmaputra. Geographically, the land 
may conveniently be divided into two parts—the plains and the 
hills. The plains comprise modern Goalpara, K^arup, Darrang, 
Nowgong, iSivsagar, Laksimpur, Sylhet and Manipur; the hills con¬ 
sist of the Garo, Khasi-Jaintia, Cachar, Naga and Lushai Hills, and 
of the frontier tracts of Balipara and Sadiya. Geographically, if not 
culturally, the present N.E.F.A. regions form a compact area with 
the other regions of the State. According to geological researches, 
most of the hilly areas were formed in the period of the tertiary 
age and these are full of mineral deposits. 

2. Origin of the name Assam: 

The origin of the name Assam is uncertain. The word is an 
Anglicised form of the Assamese word Asama. It is curious that 
while the Shan invaders called themselves Tai, they came to be 
known as Asam, Asam, Asam and Acam, a name, which is believed 
to have been derived from the Ahoms. Gait writes that the term 
in the sense of The peerless’ was applied to the Shans by the local 
people.® He further adds that Assam was known to the Burmese 
as Athan, B. K. Kakati points out that Asama, peerless, may be a 
Sanskritisation of some earlier formation like Achdm, In 'fai 
(Ahom), Cham means to be defeated, and with the prefix 'A*, the 
formation ^Asdm^ would mean undefeated. The word ^Asama\ first 
given to the Shans (Ahoms), was later on applied to the country.® 


4. See Martin* Eastern India, III, p. 628. 

5. Gait, History of Assam, p. 245-46. 

0. Assamese^Its Formation and Development, pp. 2-3; N.LA., I, pp. 1- 
23; Aspects oj Early Assamese Literature, pp. 1-2. 
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B. Bhattacharya points out that the Vajrayana sect and the Boodhi- 
sattvas are called *asama^ in the Sddhandmdld and so the name of 
the country may be associated with themJ In Qazim and 
Padskdhndmd the name is Asam® and Tavernier took it as Asem.® 
It is also suggested that Siam is called Ashdn or land of the 
monks. The Shan, according to Grierson, is the Burmese corrup¬ 
tion of the original word Shdm;^^ so it is held that the Shan or 
Sham or Ashan, coming to Assam, may have given the name to 
the region.i^ This is not yet established. It is probable that the 
name was first apphed to the land by the Bodos, a Tibeto-Burman 
people, as it may be derived from a Bodo formation like Hd-com, 
meaning low land.^^ If this derivation is correct, the name Asama 
may go back to a period long before the coming of the Shans or 
the Ahoms; because the Tibeto-Burmans must have entered Assam 
long before them. It, appears, therefore, reasonable to suggest that 
the Sanskrit formation 'Asama' is based on an earlier Bodo form, 
Hd-com, In discussing the ancient geography of Assam, we 
refer to this land by its ancient name Prdgjyotisa-Kdmarupa^ 
because the word Asarna does not find mention either in early 
literature or in epigraphs. It is hkely that during the Buddhistic 
period, as we have already stated, the land was known by another 
name. In examining the Classical sources, we shall show reasons 
to believe that this land was in ancient days known by different 
names. 

3. Origin and antiquity of Pragjyotisa: 

The name Prdgjyotisa is commonly associated with the 
Lauhitya, Kdmarupa and Kdmdkhyd, It occurs both in epigraphs 
and literature. It is also associated with all the rulers of the 
period, beginning with Naraka-Bhagadatta. The origin of the word 
is difficult to guess. It stood for both the city and the country. 
The name appears to be a Sanskritisation of some non-Aryan 

7. m, p. 421. 

8. XLI, p. 55. 

9. Travels in India, 1, p. 16; 11, p. 277. 

10. n, p. 59. 

11. B. K. Barua, H, pp. 102-4. 

12. Baden Powell, Indian Village Community, p. 135. S. K, Chatterji 
has suggested different interpretations for the origin of the words Ahom and 
Assam: (The Place of Assam in the History and Civilisation of India, 
G.U., 1955). 
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formation. It is suggested that the people called Chao Theius of 
China, coming to India, came to be known as Zuthis and occupied 
three important centres; the branch coming to Assam was called 
Pfdg Zuthis which was subsequently changed into Prdgjyoti^aP 
This ethnological derivation is doubtful. B. K. Kakati connects 
Pragjyoti§a with the topography of the land and derives from an 
Austric phrase : Pagar-juh (jo) -tic (o’ ~ ch) , meaning a region 
of extensive hills.^^ The antiquity of the name Pragjyotii^ 
cannot be traced earlier than the Sdhkhydyana Grhyasamgraha, 
which mentions it as a sacred country, associated with the solar 
cult,^^ and the Rdrrvdyarui, which refers to its foundation by an 
Aryan chief Amurtaraja.^® The interpretation of the name as a 
place of ‘eastern astrology’ is, however, justified by a number of 
references to its association with the solar cult and the planetary 
worship. Udayacala of the Samhitds and the Pur anas was no other 
than Pragjyotisa-K^arupa.^^ The archaeological remains also 
point to the prevalence of the solar cult, and the existing temple 
of Navagraha in Gauhati and Suryya Pahar in Goalpara justify 
this origin of the name of the land. The Kdlikd Purdna^s evid¬ 
ence that Brahma made the first calculation of the stars in Prag- 
jyotisa, points to the early importance of the place in astrology 
and astronomy. This is confirmed by a number of Assamese 
manuscripts, dealing with these subjects. It is possible that the 
first astronomical observation in Assam was made in Navagraha.^® 
The Kdlikd and other Purdnas point to the prevalence of the solar 
cult and fire worship in the land and the Assamese festival ‘Bifiu’ 
is associated with fire worship and fertility rites, the relics of a 
vanishing Austric and Alpine-Iranian culture in ancient Assam. 
It is, therefore, likely that the name Pragjyotisa is only a relic 
of the prevalence of the solar cult. Sx)ooner rightly points to the 
astronomical significance of the name in ronnection with the Magian 
culture in Pragjyotisa.^® The name in fact, has a reference to the 
Aryan contact with the non-Aryans. 


13. R. M. Nath, The Back-ground of Assamese Culture, pp. 4-5. 

14. The Mother Goddess Kdrtiakhyd, p. 6. 

15. Chap, n, 38. 

16. Adikdrda, XXXV. 

17. See J. C. Ghosh, J.AM.S., V, pp. 117-18. 

18. See P. Bhattacharya, JA.R.S., X, pp. 73-81. 

19. J.R.A.S., 1915, II, pp. 433-36. 
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4. Ancient Assam and the Classical writers — the Periplus o£ the 
Erythrean Sea: 

We have pointed out the possibility of Pragjyotisa being known 
to the classical writers, at least from the first century A.D., by 
other names, though the identification of the names of places and 
peoples, mentioned in their works is difficult. The first important 
classical work, which we believe mentions Assam, is the Periplus 
of the Eryihrean Sea!^^ Our identification irests on the order of 
description of the regions, one after another, and on significant 
references to various peoples. The Periplus states thus: From 
Masalia the course lies eastward across a bay to Desarena. Leav¬ 
ing this, the course is to the north, passing through a number of 
tribes, including Kirrhadae. After passing them the course turns 
again to the east, and sailing with the coast on the left and the sea 
on the right, you aiTive at the Ganges and the extremity of the 
continent towards the east called Chryse. There is a mart on 
the Ganges of the same name through which passes a considerable 
traffic, consisting of the Gangetic spikenard, pearls, betel and the 
Gangetic muslims. In Chryse there is said to be a gold mine and 
a gold coin called kaltis. Immediately after leaving the Ganges, 
there is an island in the ocean called Chryse which lies directly 
under the rising sun and at the extremity of the world towards the 
east. This island produces the finest tortoise-shell that is found 
throughout the Erythrean sea. But beyond this (This) immedi¬ 
ately under the north at a certain point, where the exterior sea 
terminates, lies a city called Thina, not on the coast but inland, 
from which raw and manufactured silk are brought by land through 
Bactria to Barygaza or else down the Ganges to Bengal and then 
by sea to Limurika or the coast of Malabar. To Thina itself the 
means of approach are very difficult and from Thina few mer¬ 
chants come, but very rarely. On the confines of Thina an annual 
mart is held and the Sesatae assembled there and did their market¬ 
ing. The regions beyond this towards the north are unexplored 
either on account of the severity of the winter, the continuation 
of the frost or the difficulti'cs of the country. 

Masalia ean be identified with the present Masulipatam in 
Bengal, and the bay leading to Desarena, with the Sunderband 


20, See Vincent, Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, 11, pp. 523-28; Schoff, 
The Periplus, pp. 47f; Whitcley, The Periplus, 1940, pp. 134f. 
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area or the Upper part of the Bay of BengalThe Kirrhadae is 
identified with the KiratasJ^ who inhabited parts of south-east 
Bengal, and western Assam, including Sylhet and Tripura. The 
mart on the Ganges may be located in present Vikramapura near 
Dacca; the place of gold mine is located by some in Tripura and 
the coin kaltis is said to have belonged to the lower part of Bengal. 
Taylor locates Chryse in Arakan and Pegu, which also may have 
included Malacca and Sumatra.^ McCrindle identifies it with 
Malacca,and Whiteley with the Malaya Peninsula Chryse is 
mentioned also by Pomponius Mela, (iii, 7, 70) and according to 
him it lay off the Ganges. Pliny (vi, 80) places it along with 
Arg 5 n'e off the mouth of the Indus; but the location is very vague. 
Schoff identifies the place of gold with Chotanagpur and Chryse 
with Malacca.^® But, following the routes of the Periplus, it appears 
probable that the place of the gold mine and Chryse lay almost 
in the same locality, to the east of the Ganges in the south-western 
part of Assam, or Tripura. Schoff himself admits that gold was 
brought to India through Tripura from the rivers of Assam.This 
was noticed also by Tavernier who holds that both gold and silk 
from Assam were sent overland to China. He further adds that 
the washing of gold in Assam yiekk'd a substantial quantity.^s 
is likely, as suggested by Taylor, that the place of gold was some¬ 
where in Tripura which was within Pragjyotisa. The land of 
Chryse might have included portions of south-west Assam, south¬ 
east Bengal and Burma, and even have extended to the Philippines. 
As regards the coin kaltis, Benfey connects it with the Sanskrit 
word kalitd (numbered) It may ho .suggested that the coin 
bears the name of the Kalitas of Assam, who for a long time may 
have ruled the land. Speaking of Chryse, N. K. Bhattasali 
writes that it stands for “SondvTp at the mouth of the united 


21. Taylor, J.A.kS.B., 1847, I, pp. G-S. 

22. Schoff, p. 253; 1847, I, pp. 10-11. 

23. Taylor, 1847, I, pp. 20-27. 

24. Commerce and Navigation of the Eryihrcan Sen, pp. 145-49. 

25. The Periplus, (Intro), p. 10, pp. 565f. 

2G. The Periplus, pp. 47-48, 258-59. 

27. Ibid. 

28. Travels, Vol. II, p. 281; Ball, Economic Geo^ooy of India, p. 218- 
31. 

29. See McCrindle, Commerce and Ncingniion of the Erythrean Sea, p. 31. 
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waters of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra”.^® It may be mention¬ 
ed that Kautilya associates SuvarndkuT^ya in Kamarupa with the 
production of the best specimen of gold.^^ As we have suggested, 
Chryse may have stood for a vast area, which included also parts 
of Assam and Bengal. 

The Periplus’s land of This with an inland city Thina, accord¬ 
ing to Schoff, is to be located in the western part of China; but 
he identifies the Sesatae doing marketing in malabathrum with 
the people allied to the Kuki-Chins, Nagas, Garos and other allied 
tribes of Assam.^ Whiteley^ and McCrindle^^ locate Thina in 
China, though the latter identifies the Sesatae with the people 
living in the vicinity of Sylhet.^® 

None of these idntifications seems correct. From the state¬ 
ments in the Periplus it appears that the Sesatae were probably 
a people allied to the Garos. If this be so, it is a far cry from the 
tribes of Assam, who assembled between their own country and 
Thina for marketing, to Western China. One confusing statement 
in the Periplus is the description of trade routes by which silk was 
exported from Thina; but the accounts seem to yield that one route 
lay through the mountain passes of Nepal, leading to Bactria 
where silk from Assam was purchased by merchants who v/ere 
on their way to India and who afterwards sailed down the Indus 
to Barygaza or Gujarat; the other route to Bengal and then to 
Limurika by sea lay through the Brahmaputra and the Ganges. 
If Schofl^s reading of the name, ^This\ is tenable, it is likely that 
it stands for the last two syllables of Pragjyotisa with its capital 
Thina and the people Thinae. Even to-day a village near Gauhati 
is known as Dispur. In making this identification, it must be 
remembered that the ancient boundary of Pragjyotisa extended 
up to the sea through south-east Bengal. Therefore, when we find 
“that in historical times the kingdom of Pragjyotisa included 
Sylhet, Tippera and Noakhali districts and thus extended up to 


30. LH.Q., XXII pp. 245-52; Antiquities of Son-Ganges and its courses 
Science and Culture, Nov. 1941. 

31. Arthas&stra, (S.S.tr.) pp. 82f; N. N. Das Gupta, I.C., V, pp. 333 
341. 

32. The Penphis, pp. 47-48, 261, 278. 

33. The Periplus, (Intro), p. 10, pp. 567f. 

34. Commerce and Navigation, etc. nn. 145f. 

35. Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, p. 218. 
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the sea-coast, we at once realise that the author of the Periplus, 
in talking of This, is really meaning Pragjyoti^’*.36 Taylor locates 
the country of the Thinae in eastern Assam and identifies the 
capital Thina with Sera of Ptolemy. He also derives the Thinae 
from the Tm race and identifies them with the Sinae of Ptolemy, 
located in eastern Assam.^^ But, as we have stated, the land of 
This with its capital Thina covered a large area, extending from 
south-east Bengal to the eastern limits of modern Assam. Taylor's 
derivation of the Thinae from the Tai or the Sinae from the Shyans 
appears improbable, because as far as we know the Tai people 
could hardly enter Assam during the first century A.D. He 
rightly identifies the Sesatae with the Besadae of Ptolemy, locat¬ 
ed near the Moirandos, and points out that the marketing habits 
of the former, as given in the Periplus, correspond to those of the 
hill tribes of Assam.^® 

The unexplored regions beyond Thina refer to the north¬ 
eastern part of the Himalayas, which, according to Wilson, are 
the north-eastern parts of Assam, designated by Ptolemy as Otto- 
rocaras. The same reference is made by Ammianus Marcellinus.®® 
It appears from these accounts that in the first century A.D. the 
land of This with its capital Thina was identical with Pragjyoti^a. 

5. References in Ptolemy’s Geography and other sources: 

The Geography of Ptolemy, a work of about A.D. 150 con¬ 
tains useful information. Ptolemy mentions the country of the 
Seres which, according to Taylor, stands, like Thina of the Peri- 
plus, for Assam, while the name Seres appears like the Thinae 
to have been applied to the inhabitants of the plains and the hills.^ 
This identification is based on the geography of the regions des¬ 
cribed by Ptolemy. We shall, however, try to confirm our con¬ 
tention on the basis of the observations of other earlier and later 
writers. Pomponius Mela (iii, vii), for instance, mentions the 
land of the Seres as being situated between India and Scythia. 
They are said to have been noted for their commerce. The refer¬ 
ence, is, however, vague. But it is likely that the people, men- 

36. Bhattasali, XXII, pp. 245-52. 

37. 1847, I, pp. 29-30. 

38. Ibid, pp. 32f. 

39. See Taylor, 1847, I, p. 43. 

40. Ibid., pp. 43f. 
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tioned by Mela correspond to the Sesatae of the Periplus, Pliny 
(vi, xvii—^xxii) gives a similar description of the Seres and 
mentions the country as noted for silk which its forests produced. 
In speaking of the embassy from Ceylon to the Roman emperor 
Claudius, he represents the chief ambassador as stating that the 
people of Ceylon knew the Seres through trade and that the 
ambassador’s father often visited them. Pliny mentions the river 
Psitaras, which may be identified with Teesta, in the land of the 
Seres, and records that merchants placed their goods on the 
further side of that river. If the Seres wanted to barter, they 
took goods which were deposited there and left the commodities 
which the foreign merchants wanted in exchange. These people 
may be the Bhutias or other hill tribes of Western Assam.^^ 

Pausanius mentions two nations of the Seres, of which the 
Scythic Seres, according to Taylor, may be taken as the Thinae 
or Sinae of the Periplus.'^ Dionysius mentions similar hill people 
of Assam, allied to the Sesatae. He refers also to silk, which from 
its description may be the tassar or dyed mugd silk of Assam.^ 
Aelian mentions Schiratae or Siratae, who were either the Kirdtas 
or the Sesatae of the Periplus. The Seres, mentioned by Horace 
(I, 29) were the mountain peoples of Assam, who are said to have 
been expert in the use of bows and arrows. Ctesias and Aelian 
mention the fruit of a tree called siptachora, from which amber 
exuded, and upon which was noticed a small insect yielding a 
purple dye. The reference is probably to the country of Assam 
where the lac insect is found in abundance and red dye is pre¬ 
pared from lac. The hill people, in the opinion of Wilford, based 
on the accounts of Ctesias, collected the amber and prepared mate¬ 
rials with the purple dye, and carried the whole in boats along 
with the dried fruit of the tree to other parts of India including 
Magadha.**^ The reference is probably to the hill tribes of Assam, 
such as the Bo^os. Ctesias mentions the river Hyperchos which 
proceeded from the country where siptachora was grown and 
which produced all good things.^ If the river may be identified 
with the Brahmaputra, it appears probable that the country of 

41. J.A.5.B , 1847, I, p. 43f. 

42. Ibid,, p. 45. 

43. Ibid., p. 46. 

44. A. Res. IX, p. 65. 

45. Heeren, Asiatic Nations, n, App. IV, p. 380. 
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siptachora or the lac tree, refers to Assam, and the things referred 
to, were the products of the land.**® 

We have mentioned elsewhere Strabo’s reference to the river 
Oidanes falling with the Ganges into the sea,^*^ and Curtius’s refer¬ 
ence to the Dyardanes, flowing through the remotest part of India;^ 
we have also suggested the identification of Oidanes, Dyardanes 
and Ptolemy’s Doanes with the Brahmaputra. Strabo further 
mentions the country of the Seres which abounded in elephants. 
The reference strongly supports the location of the country of 
the Seres in Assam, because Assam is one of the few countries 
where elephants were abundantly found as they are to-day. 
Ptolemy describes the Seres and the Sinae as neighbours. He 
describes Serica as being bounded on the east and the north by 
unknown regions and on the south by India-extra-Gangem’ and 
the country of the Sinae. This evidently refers to Upper Assam. 
’The journey of the caravan from Byzantium to the frontier of 
Serica, as described by Ptolemy, seems to agree with the accounts 
of the Periphis of the route from Thina to Bactria or the route 
through Bhutan to Kabul and then to Balkh. 

It appears from a later writer, Tavernier that the merchants 
wh^ traded with the Seres were not allowed to enter the latter 
country, but they carried on traffic with them at an opening or 
pass in the mountain Imaus.^® On the evidence from Arrian 
and Pliny, (vi) it is possible to identify Imaus, a spur of the 
Exodus or the Himalayas^ with some hills of Northern Assam. 
Pliny mentions another route to Serica via Palibothra (i, xvii) . 
This was through the Brahmaputra to Assam or the route by the 
Ganges, mentioned in the Periplus, by which goods were exported 
to Limurika by sea through Bengal. 

Ptolemy states that to the east of Serica there are hills and 
forests where canes are grown and these are used as bridges. 
The reference is very important, as even to-day canes are found 
abundantly in the hills and forests of Assam, and most of the hill 


46. See Taylor, 1847, I, 46-47. 

47. See McCrindle, Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, 

p. 42. 

48. Ibid., p. 77 (f.n. 3). 

49. Taylor, J.A.S.B,, 1847, I, p. 48. 

50. McCrindle, I.l'^gasihenes and Arrian, p. 182, 
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tribes use them as bridges. He also mentions that Sertea is sur¬ 
rounded by hills and the country is traversed by two large rivers, 
Occardes and Bautes, which may be identified with the Sanpo 
and the Brahmaputra. Some of the hills, mentioned by Ptolemy 
are Annubi, identified with the Aka Hills; Casius is perhaps the 
Mishmi Hills; the mount Thagurus appears to be Reging (Abar 
Hills), and the chain of the Emodi (Himalayas) is probably the 
mountains separating Assam from Tibet 

The location of the country of the Seres and Serica in Assam 
is also based on our identification of some of the hill tribes, men¬ 
tioned by Ptolemy and confirmed by Ammianus Marcellinus; some 
of them can be located almost in their present habitat.^^ 

Ammianus Marcellinus gives (xxii, vi) a general account 
of the physical features, extent, fertility and people of Serica, 
extending to the Ganges and abounding in silk; his accounts cor¬ 
respond in general to those of Ptolemy. We suggest that his 
Anniva is the Annubi of Ptolemy; Nazavicium is the Naga Hills, 
since the people living there are called by Ptolemy Nagalogoe. 
His Asmira is the range of hills inhabited by the Miris, and Emoden 
is the Himalayas. His description of the two rivers running through 
Serica corresponds to that of Ptolemy. Both mention Asmira and 
Essendon, Aspararta and Sera as famous towns of Serica. Sera stands 
for the capital of the Sinae. Taylor locates Asmira in present 
Laksimpur; Essedon somewhere near Rangpur and Aspararta in 
Charduar;^ but their actual location is doubtful. Ptolemy 
mentions other places which are difficult to identify. Ammianus 
mentions silk from the land of the Seres under the name of Seri- 
cum, and states that the people exported the article to other lands. 
Other important articles mentioned are skin, iron, aloe, musk and 
rhinoceros’s horns. The mention of aloe and musk and particularly 
of rhinoceros is very important evidence for the location of the 
country of the Seres and Serica in Assam, for even to-day rhino¬ 
ceros abounds in the forests of Assam. All these references indi¬ 
cate that Ptolemy’s Sera and Serica stand for Thina and the Sinae 
of the Periphis,^ and refer to Pragjyotisa with its capital Thina 
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or Prdgjyotisapura. The country, during the lst-2nd century A.D., 
covered not only Eastern Assam but also extended to South-east 
Bengal. 

Other details in Ptolemy deal with the geography and peoples 
of other parts of Assam. Airrhadai of Ptolemy is identified by 
Gerini with the country of the Andhras.®^ In our opinion it may 
be identified with the country of the Kirdtas or Ptolemy’s Kirr- 
hadae. Gerini locates the country of the latter in Sylhet, Tripura 
and Cach^ in Assam. While the same writer takes Trilingon or 
Triglyton as identical with Kuladan near about Chittagong, Yule 
locates it in Tripura.^*^ Tugma is located by Gerini in Cachar or 
Manipur; Mareura in Old Prome and Pentapolis in Tripura.^ 
The identification of Mareura with Manipur appears more probable 
in view of the geography of the area. Beyond Kirrhadia, Ptolemy 
mentions the Zamirai, located near Moirandos near the Garo Hills 
and Sylhet, and Tiladai to the north of the Moirandos. Ptolemy 
places Dobassai towards the north between the Bapyrrhos and the 
Dobassa ranges. Gerini, identifying Dobassai with Davdka, locates 
the place in Upper Burma,®® which is wrong. Davdka is to be 
located in the Kapili valley in Assam. Bapyrrhos, from which 
the river Donnes or the Brahmaputra is said to have taken its rise, 
cannot be identified, as done by Gerini, with the Patkai Hills.®® It 
is certainly a portion of the Himalayas. Ringberi of Ptolemy is 
identified by Yule with a place in Assam and by Gerini with one 
in Burma.®® But the similarity of sound suggests its identification 
with Rangpur in Upper Assam. Kudutai of Ptolemy, derived from 
Kulufa,^^ may be identified with the Kalita, and it is likely that 
Barrhai of Ptolemy®^ is identical with the Bodos, Gerini rightly 
identifies Ptolemy’s Alosonaa with Shillong;®® Tiladai with the 
Kuki-Chins;®^ but his identification of Besadae with the Mishmis,®*** 
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is hardly correct. They may be identical with the Sesatae of the 
Periplus, standing probably for the Garos and other Bo^os. 

It appears from the accounts of both the Periplus and Pto¬ 
lemy’s geography that their authors knew something of the geo¬ 
graphy and peoples of Assam and that during the lst-2nd century 
A.D., if not earlier, the land was known as Thina or Seres and 
extended from the extreme Sadiya region to South-east Bengal. 
This, as we have tried to show, appears to be confirmed by other 
classical sources, both earlier and later, which point only to the 
antiquity of the land of Pragjyotisa. 

6. Origin and antiquity of Kamarupa and Kamakhya: 

We have already mentioned the non-Aryan origin of the name 
Pragjyotlm and its association with astronomy. The words Kama- 
rupa and Kdmdkhyd also suggest an Austric or Alpine origin. 
Kdmdkhyd is probably derived from an Austric formation, such 
as kamoi (demon) in old Khmer; kamoit (devil) in Cham; kamet 
(corpse) in Khasi; kornni (grave) or komuoch (corpse) in Santali. 
It may be a substitution of the word like komxioch, meaning grave 
or the dead.^ Kamarupa is derived from the formations like 
kdmru, or kdmnit, the name of a lesser divinity in Santali, and the 
land is thus associated with magic or necromancy.®’^ Both Kama- 
rupa and Kdmdkhyd are closely associated in literature. B. K. 
Kakati thinks that the word Kamarupa symbolises a new cult, 
and in exhaltation of it the land was rechristened. The very name 
Kamarupa-Kdmdkhyd suggests, in his opinion, that the cult is 
to be derived from some Austric divinity.®® The traditional origin 
of the name of Kamarupa, as given in the Gopatha Brahmana, 
which relates the story of Kdmadeva*s revival after being burnt up 
by Swa, may be explained in the light of the prevalence of the 
cult of magic and sorcery, associated with the Austric-Alpine 
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culture of Assam.®® The traditional origin of the name Kdindkhyd 
also, associated with the genital organ of Sati, according to the 
Kdlikd Purdm and other works, can be explained on the basis 
of a pre-Aryan cult of the phallus, receiving new orientation with 
the introduction of Aryan culture. 

While Kdmdkhyd finds mention only in Hterature, Kdmaru'pa 
is also mentioned in epigraphs. That the latter is a Sanskritisa- 
tion of some earlier formation, is proved by other sources. The 
usual name is found as Kdmru or Kdmrud in the Buddhist caryas, 
the Hara-Gauri Saihvada, and the Muslim sources like the Tahaqdt-- 
i-^Ndsi'n and the Riydz-us-Saldtin. Yuan Chwang mentions it as 
Kamolup^o'^^ and in Tang-shu, the name is given as Kamopo and 
Komelu.^^ Levi connects it with a formation like TdmaliptiJ^^ 
The references show the Austric origin of the name Kdmarupa. 
Even the name of the Brahmaputra, the Lauhitya of literature, 
the Tsanpo of the Tibeto-Burmans, or the Lohit (Luit) of the 
Assamese popular literature,'^® appears to have its origin in an 
Austric formation like Lao-tu, 'tu' meaning water; similarly the 
Karatoyd, called Kalotu in Chinese records, may be derived from 
an Austric word. The Kdlikd Purdna (Chap. 82) gives a mytho¬ 
logical origin of the name of the Brahmaputra. 

7. Location of Pragjyotisa-Kamarupa: 

In spite of the close association of Prdgjyoti§a with the Udaya- 
cala, the Lauhitya, and Kdmarupa-Kdmdkhyd both in epigraphs 
and literature, some writers place it in regions other than in 
Assam. R. C. Majumdar, for instance, places Pragjyoti^a in Orissa 
and adds that a certain Patoladeva, a Sahi ruler of Gilgit, claims 
in an inscription from Hatum his descent from the Bhauma dynasty, 
and on the basis of this, he asserts that there was a Pragjyoti^a 
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kingdom in the North-western India, and that the name of the 
dynasty along with the place name was later carried to Assam.*^^ 
K. V. Athavale thinks that Naraka and his successors ruled at 
Pragjyotisa in Kathiawad and it was Vajradatta who went to 
Assam. He locates the original Pragjyotisa, therefore, not far 
from the Raivataka hills, and holds that Vajradatta carried the 
name of the place and the dynasty to Kamarupa.’^^ B. C. Law, 
on the basis of the KiskindhydkdT^a of the Rdrtidyana (Chap. 42) 
and the Brahmanda Purdna (27) holds that there was another 
Pragjyotisa on the bank of the river Vetravati or Betwa.*^^ B. M. 
Barua locates Pragjyotisa in the Eastern Punjab. What is more 
improbable, he associates it with Uttara Prdgjyotisapura, the nor¬ 
thern city of astronomy, located above Pancanada and Amara- 
parvataV These writers are under the impression that the Makd- 
bhdrata locates Pragjyotisa in the west or north. The geography 
of the Epics is not accurate and, moreover, the actual interpreta¬ 
tion of the relevant passages will only support our contention. 
The Kiskindhydkdnda (Chap. 42) locates Pragjyotisa on the Varaha 
mountain where Naraka is said to have taken his abode. The 
Vardha mountain where Pragjyotisa is placed, suggests a region 
at the foot of the Himalayas on the Assam Range, situated to the 
east of the Eastern Sea. It in no way suggests a location in the 
Punjab. The evidence from the Mahdhhdrata seems at first sight 
to be conflicting. In the Sabhd Parvan there is a mention of 
Bhima's campaign in the north and his fight with Bhagadatta 
of Pragjyotii^; but in the same parvan (26-30) and in the Asva- 
medha (74-75), there is a mention of Bhlma’s campaign in the 
Lauhitya region in the east. These passages can be explained, as 
held by P. Bhattacharya, on the assumption that Bhagadatta’s 
kingdom extended to Nepal, Bhutan, Tibet and the frontiers of 
China. The Sabhd Parvan^s (26) reference to Bhagadatta’s fol¬ 
lowers, the Clnas and the Kirdtas, also indicates that his kingdom 
extended to the confines of China in the north and to the sea- 
coast in south-east Bengal.’’'® The location of Pragjyotisa and the 
Vardha mountain is also confirmed by the Vardha Purdnu and 
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the Brahma Purana (114-115) which refer to the birth of Naraka 
in the Kohdmukhatirtha and to his becoming the lord of Pragjyotisa. 
The mention of Kausikd and Trisrota as lying in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the former place indicates that the region lay within 
Pragjyotisa.’^® There is nothing, therefore, to suggest that Prag¬ 
jyotisa was in the Punjab or Kathiawad. The existence of the 
Bhauma dynasty in Orissa can possibly be explained by the fact 
that Harsadeva of Kamarupa in the 8th century A.D. may have 
established a relation of his there.®® 

It is also suggested that there is evidence of the existence 
of KamainTpa-Kamakbya elsewhere than in Assam. The Padvxa 
Purana (Pdtdla Khanda, V) states that the Kdmdkhyd Devi was 
the presiding deity of Ahicchatro, and the poet Mukakavi Sarva- 
bhauma composed three works in honour of Kamakhya of Kahci- 
pura.®^ The ^^iva Purana mentions that in Sahyddri there was a 
country of Kamarupa.®^' These references can be explained by 
the fact that it was the celebrity of the original Kamarupa-Kama- 
khya that carried the names to other lands. The existence of a 
temple of Devi in other places is not at all curious; but this does 
not prove that Kamarupa-Kfimakhya existed in places other than 
in i^ssain.®® That Kamarupa always implied Assam or at least a 
part of Assam, is proved by the extant literature of the period. 

The close association of Pragjyotisa with the Lauhitya and 
Kainarupa-Kamakhya in both epigraphs and literature points to 
their existence in the same region from the dawn of history. 
The Arthasdsitra, referring to various places of Kamarupa in con¬ 
nection with its industrial products,®"* confirms its location in Assam. 
We have examined other literary sources, beginning with the 
Brhatsamhitd and the Raghuvamsay which indicate that the ancient 
kingdom of PragjyotL^-Kamarxiipa lay to the east of the Lauhitya, 
There is nothing to prove, as held by P, C. Sen, on the basis of 
the Raghuvamsa, that the Prdgjyotisas entered Assam from the 
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west and the Kdmarupas, who were foreigners, entered from the 
north-east; equally untenable is his argument that during Samud- 
ragupta’s time Pragjyotisa in the west was included within his 
empire and the Varmans ruled in the east in Kamarupa;®^ nor is 
it possible, as held by B. C. Law, that the Prdgjyotisas were a peo¬ 
ple of non-Aryan origin,because by that time many Aryans had 
entered the kingdom, though other elements, including the 
Alpines, were already there. As wc have pointed out, Kalidasa, 
referring to Pragjyotisa and Kamarupa, made only independent 
treatment of identical names,and the kingdom definitely lay to 
the east of the Lauliitya. This is confirmed by other Brahmani- 
cal, Buddhist, Chinese, Classical and other sources and the epi¬ 
graphs, beginning with the 5th century A.D. 

While in the local grants, the name Kamarupa does not occur, 
Pragjyotisa and Pmgiyotimdhipati, referring to the rulers, find 
mention in all of them. Kamarupa, hov/ever, finds mention for the 
first time in the Allahabad Pillar Pramsti of Samudragupta.^® The 
next references occur in the Belava grant of Bhojavarman,®® the 
Silimpur grant of Prahasa Deopara inscription of Vijayasena,®^ 
Madhainagar grant of Laksmanasena®- and the Kamauli grant of 
Vaidyadeva.®® In the contemporary epigraphs, Laiihitya finds men¬ 
tion in the Mandasor grant of Yasodharman®^ and the Aphsad epi¬ 
graph of Aditj^asena,®-'^ while Pragjyotisn is mentioned only once in 
the Bhagalpur grant of Narayanapala.®® These references confirm 
our contention that Pragjyotisa-Kamarupa and the Laiihitya were 
contiguous and imply the same region. It is, therefore, only an 
imagination uncontrolled by a critical approach to its sources that 
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will locate Pragjyotisa either in the Punjab or in Kathiawad in the 
Epic period, and in modern Assam at a later time. 

8. Extension of the kingdom: 

If Pragjyotisa was icnown to the authors of the pre-Buddliist 
and Buddhist literature, it was merely a name. It is difficult to 
determine the extent of the kingdom either of Naraka of the age 
of Janaka or of his successors. But it appears, on the basis of the 
literary evidence, that at a time when Pragjyotisa was a flourish¬ 
ing kingdom, most parts of South-east Bengal were under the 
Lohita sea, and the Bengal Delta was just beginning to form. The 
confluence of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra formed this 
Eastern Sea, which finds mention as late as the period of the 
Brhatsamhitd of the 51h century A.D. It is likely that the south¬ 
ern boundary of Pragjyotisa in the pre-Buddhist period or at a 
later time touched the sea. It is pointed out that in the Epic age 
at least, the whole of Mymensingh, including three-fourths of 
modern Bengal was under the Lohita sea, and the Brahmaputra 
fell into it, taking a southern course round the Garo Hills as it 
does to-dayBut on the other hand, the classical writers, begin¬ 
ning with the 4th century B.C. make mention of the Gangaridae or 
Gahgdrdstra. Even the Nikdyas mention Anga and Vanga among 
the sixteen Mahdjanapadas. South-east Bengal came to be known 
as Samatata. Even about the 1st eentury A.D., as appears from 
the Periplus,^^ the lands to the east of Samatata, comprising 
southern Mymensingh, western Sylhet and portions of Comilla 
and Noakhali, were probably under water. The existing evidence 
seems to indicate that long before the foundation of Gau(jia and 
Puv4'r(ivardliana except, however, Anga and Vanga in Southern 
Bengal, Pragjyotisa may have included some portions of Bengal 
towards the south-east even when the delta was formed and many 
islands came up the Lohita sdgara. 

The existing materials also convince us that the limits of 
Pragjyotisa-Kamarupa, from the period of the Epics, if not 
earlier, extended much beyond the modern State of Assam, parti¬ 
cularly in the northern and south-western directions. But, we 
should remember that the geography of the Epics is far from 
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being accurate and their references to Pragjyoti^a may be ascribed 
only to the first century A.D., or a little earlier during the time 
of Bhagadatta. On the evidence from the Sabhd (26-30), the 
Asvamedha (74-75), the Udyoga and other chapters of the Mahd- 
bhdrata^ which refer to the followers of Bhagadatta, the Clnas and 
the Kirdtas^ inhabiting the hilly regions in the north and the 
marshy regions near the sea, it may be held that his kingdom in¬ 
cluded not only portions of South-east Bengal but also portions 
of Nepal and Bhutan. P. Bhattacharya rightly points out that 
Bhagadatta’s kingdom extended to the confines of China, Nepal 
or the Himalayan regions, otherwise his army could not have been 
consisted of the Clnas and the Kirdiasy''^ in the Uayoga Parvan 
(4) Bhagadatta is called 'purvasdgaravdsi' and in the Drona Par- 
van (25) he is slyied as 'parvatapati. In the Rdjasuya of Yudhis- 
thira {Sahha^ 34), Bhagadatta is said to have been present with 
his followers from the sea-shore. In the Sabhd Parvan again (51), 
he is said to have given as presents to Yudisthira ivory tusks, rhino¬ 
ceroses horns, etc., indicating that Bhutan, Tibet and the hilly areas 
of Assam in the north were within his kingdom, along with por¬ 
tions of Bengal, Sylliet, Tripura, Mymensingti, etc. On the basis of 
these Epic references, Pargiter points out tiiat Prdgjyotisa touched 
the Himalayas and stretched southwards along both sides of the 
Lauhitya as far as the Bengal Delta or the sea.^^^ In the Rdmd- 
yana {Kiskindhydkdiuiay 42) Pragjyotisa is said to have been 
situated on the Vardha mountain in the sea, which was 64 yo-janas 
in extent. The mountain probably stands for the Assam range of 
the Himalayas, and the sea lay to the south of the hills, which were 
probably connected by the Brahmaputra with the Bay of Bengal. 
This sea was the Lohita sdgara. It is almost certain that parts of 
Sylhet, Mymensingh and the neighbouring lands were under water 
until comparatively later times. Tlie dwellers of the marshy 
regions, the Kirdtas or the Kirrhadae of the Periplus and Ptolemy 
certainly occupied the low lying regions of Tripura, Noakhali, etc. 
The foundation of Pragjyoti^ by Arnurtardja^ son of Kusa and 
grandfather of Visvdmitra, who performed his austerities on the 
bank of the Kausikd, is another significant tradition. Pragjyotisa 
lay close to Dharmdramja {Adikavda, 35). It is possible that Prag- 
jyot4a extended up to the river Kaumkd, All these references led 
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Pargiter to conclude that the kingdom during the time of the 
Epics included the greater portions of modern Assam, along with 
Koch-Bihar, Jalpaiguri, Rangpur, Bogra, Mymensingh, Dacca, Tri¬ 
pura, portions of Pabna and probably a portion of Nepal.But, 
as we have stated, the Epics' references have perhaps bearing on 
the geography of Pragjyot4a during the first century A.D. or a 
little earlier, when Bhagadatta may have flourished,^®- and on the 
basis of the classical sources it may be held that about that period 
the kingdom extended to the north-eastern limits of modern Assam. 

We have suggested in another connection that during the 
6th-4th century B.C. ancient Assam was either included in the 
greater kingdom of Magadha, or the western boundary of the king¬ 
dom, whatever its south-western limits, hardly extended beyond 
the Lauhitya or the Karatoyd. During the age of Maurya impe¬ 
rialism and perhaps until the beginning of the Christian era, the 
kingdom was confined roughly to its modern boundary in the west. 
This is confirmed by the Brhatsamhitd, based on the Pardsara Taii- 
tra of the beginning of the Christian era.^®^ Beginning with the 
lst-2nd century A.D., as shown by the Periplus and Ptolemy, and 
w^e believe also by the Mahdhhdrata, the south-western boundary 
of Pragjyoti^a touched the sea; the western boundary may have 
extended beyond the Karatoyd to include the region to the east of 
the KaiLSikd, and in its eastern limits it was extended to the Sadiya 
region. N. K. Bhattasali rightly contends “that the kingdom even 

in the first century A.D.extended up to the gulf of the 

Meghna, probably up to Noakhali and Chittagong coasts.”^®^ 

According to most Purdr^is,^^^ dealing with the geography of 
an earlier period, the kingdom extended up to the Karatoyd in the 
west, and included Manipur, Jaintia, Cachar, parts of Mymen¬ 
singh, Sylhet, Rangpur and portions of Bhutan and Nepal.^®® 
Beginning with the 4th century A.D., the western limit was again 
pushed back to the east of the Lauhitya, This was the time of 
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Gupta imperialism, and Kamarupa was only a frontier state like 
Samatafa and Davdka. This is proved by the Brhatsamhitd (chap, 
xiv, 6) which places Pragjyotisa to the east of the Lauhitya and 
the sea, and by the Raghuvamsa (iv, 81-84) of about the same 
period, which states that Raghu entered Kamarupa after crossing the 
Lauhitya, But, during the middle of the 6th century A.D. under 
Bhutivarman, with tlie decline of the Guptas both in Magadha and 
Gau-gla, the kingdom again expanded to include Pund^avardhana in 
North Bengal,and portions of South-east Bengal, including 
Samaiata, Tripura, Noakhali and Sylhet.^®® A Tmtrik work of the 
6th century A.D. mentions the boundaries of Kamarupa. The Sakti- 
sahgama (iii, vii, 10) and the Samnoha Taiiira, both based on the 
Chandragarbha Sutra of Narendrayasa (A.D. 566) state that the 
kingdom extended from Kdlesvara to Svetagiri and from Tripura to 
Nilaparvata, and Ganesagiri is mentioned as lying in the heart of 
Kamarupa.^®® 

It appears that during the 4th-5th century A.D. as long as 
the Guptas had paramountcy in Northern India, K^arupa com¬ 
prised only a limited area; but, as we have stated, Davdka, Sylhet 
and Tripura were absorbed within the kingdom during Bhuti- 
varman’s time. From that time to the 8th century A.D., as proved 
by the Nidhanpur grant^^® and the Pasupati epigraph of Jaya- 
deva IP^^ and confirmed by Yuan Chwang and his biogra¬ 
phy ,^12 the kingdom included Karnasuvarna, Fuvdravardhana and 
probably the eastern part of the Ndlandd region.^^^ During the 8th 
century A.D. Harsadeva’s kingdom was larger in extent than that 
of any previous ruler of Kamarupa, for he probably held possession 
of Gau4a>, Magadha, Kalinga, Kosala and other lands, at least for 
a short ttme.^^^ With the early part of the 9th century A.D. there 
was perhaps a temporary set-back, but during the middle of that 
century, as proved by the Tezpur grant, Vanamala’s kingdom 
included Puifdravardhana, or almost the same area as that of 
Bhutivarman, including portions of South-east Bengal.^^^ During 
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the period of the Pala line in the llth-12th century A,D., particular¬ 
ly during the time of Ratnapala, Indrax)ala, Dharmapala and Jaya- 
pala, the kingdom extended to the same regions as under Bhuti- 
varman and Vanamala. This is proved by their grants. Kamarupa 
power declined towards the end of the reign of Jayapala, but it 
was soon revived under Vaidyadeva during the middle of the 12th 
century A.D., as proved by his Kamauli grant,and to some extent 
under the family of Vallabhadeva^^’^ and his successors until the 
Sena and the Muslim invasions of the kingdom.^^® 

As regards the eastern limits of the kingdom, Davdka was 
obsorbed within Kamarupa under Kalyanavarman and the outly¬ 
ing regions were brought under subjugation by Mahendravar- 
man.^^® As proved by the Badgahga epigraph of Bhutivarman,^20 
his kingdom included modern Nowgong. When Yuan Chwang 
visited Kamarupa, the kingdom of Bhaskara extended to the con¬ 
fines of Burma and China.^^i During the 8th century A.D, under 
Harsadeva, the eastern limits must have remained the same. The 
Tezpur Rock epigraph of Harjjara^^ and his Hayunthal grant^23 
prove that during the early part of the 9th century A.D. both 
modern Darrang and Nowgong were within the kingdom. Harjjara's 
relations with the tribes in the north and his supremacy over them 
are also proved by the latter grant. The foundation of the tem¬ 
porary city of Haruppesvara by the family of Salastambha in Tez¬ 
pur, the Tezpur grant and the Parbatiya plates of Vanamala, and 
the Nowgong grant of Balavarmani24 during the 9th-10th century 
A.D. also point to the extension of the kingdom to its eastern limits. 
The Pala grants further indicate that the kingdom included the 
north-eastern limits of modern Assam, and it is significant that 
Purandarapala in the early 11th century A.D. had matrimonial 
relations with a frontier dependency in the Sadiya region,^®® indi¬ 
cating that before the foundation of petty states by Mongolian 
chiefs, Kamarupa included almost the whole of modem Assam, 
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including Sylhet, Cachar, Tripura, parts of South-east Bengal and 
probably the Khasi-Jaintia Hills and Maiiipur. 

The later Purdnas and the Tantras prove that Kamarupa com¬ 
prised lands, which on the east included the eastern limits of 
modern Assam, and in the west extended to the Karatoyd, and at 
times beyond that river. The Kdlikd Piirdna (51,76) states that 
Kamarupa extended to the Karatoyd in the west and included 
Manlkuta, where stood a temple of Hayagriva-Visnu, The Tiksa 
Kalpa^^ refers to Kamarupa as triangular in shape, 100 yojanas in 
length and 30 yojanas in breadth, extending from the Karatoyd to 
the Dikkaraimsini in the east. The kingdom was divided into 
Ratnapitha, BhadrapHtha, Saumdrapliha and Kdmapitha, bounded 
by the Karatoyd, in the west and Digaru in the east, the Kanda 
Hills in the north and the Navdlaya in the south. The same divi¬ 
sions are given in the Hara-Gauri Samimda. The work states that 
RatnaYntha included the region between the Karatoyd and the 
Svarnukosa; Kdmapitha between the Svarnakosa and Kapili; 
Simrnapitlia between Pnspikd and the Bhairavi and the Sa?tmara- 
'fdtha between Bhairavi and the Dikrong}^’^ The Yoginl Tantra 
(vi, 16-18) describes the boundaries thus: 

Nepdlasya Kancanddrhh Brahmaputrasya samgamam | 
Karatoydm samdrahhya ydvad Dikkaraimsimm || 
iittarasydm Kanjagirih Karatoyd tu pascime | 

Idrthasrestlid Diksu nadl prirvasydm yiri Kanyake 11 
daksinc Bralimapntrasya Ldksdydh samgamdvadhih ] 
Kamarupa Hi khydtah sari7a sdstresu niscitah. 11 

The kingdom thus included the Brahmaputra valley, Bhutan, 
Rangpur, Koch Bihar and the adjoining lands.^^s The area of the 
kingdom is given in the same work thus: (I/II) — 

trimsad yojana vistlrnam dlrghena sata yojanam | 
Kdmarupam vijdmhi trikondkdrd murttamam 11 
7iane caitm keddro vdydvydm gaja sdsanah | 
daksine sarhgame devi Ldksdyd Brahmaretasah j | 

It appears, therefore, that the kingdom was larger than most of 
the other kingdoms, mentioned in the Epics or early literature.^^a 
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It remained so for centuries through varying fortunes, at least 
until the extinction of the Pala line, and even extended beyond the 
traditional frontiers given in the extant literature. 

9, Influence of the physical features: 

A description of Assam’s physical features is essential for 
understanding their influence on the course of the history of the 
land and her people. We have already noted that this land consisted 
of hills and plains and that the hilly regions were inhabited by the 
tribes. Though the land is surrounded by hills, it was through 
the river valleys of Assam and Burma and a few passes in the 
north-east and the south that these tribes entered Assam; it was, 
however, the valley that played a predominant part in the growth 
of Assam’s civilisation. The mountainous character of the land 
was resp>onsible for the growth of diverse cultures. The distri¬ 
bution of the races was largely influenced by geography. “The 
geological character of the mountains which form the southern 
side of the valley . . . have also to some extent affected the distri¬ 
bution of races. The relatively low rounded gneissic and lime¬ 
stone hills to the west of the Dhansiri river and Barail range, and 
occupied by the Gar os, Khasi, Jaintia, Mikir and Kachari, are more 
open to India, whilst the widely different geological formation to 
the east belongs to the rugged Burmese mountain system and is 
chiefly peopled by the same tribes broadly classed as Naga.”^^® 
“The wilder tribes inhabit especially the labyrinthine glens and 
ridges of the upper valleys, while the more civilised tribes are 
mostly restricted to the bottom of the tropical central valley fring¬ 
ing the great river, which connects them with the plains of India. 
The steep ridges and deep ravines in this area are exceptionally 
numerous and act as dividing barriers. On the south these ridges 
form a remarkable broad belt, running in almost parallel lines 
meridionally through Tippera, Manipur and the Kuki-Lushai land 
for several hundred miles between the Brahmaputra and Irra¬ 
waddy, and enclosing countless narrow valleys of great depth. 
The sides of several of these ridges are so cliffy as to effectively 
bar the progress of adjoining tribes.’’^^^ 

It was in the valley of the Brahmaputra that a high civilisa¬ 
tion was evolved, for the development of which the Aryan and 
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non-Aryan elements had their part to play. The spirit of exclu¬ 
siveness, imparted by the natural barriers, dividing one people from 
another, and the spirit of independence, especially among the tribes, 
are primarily due to the physical features of the land. 

Assam contains mines of economic value, found mostly in the 
hilly regions, but distributed throughout a vast area.^^^ The main 
geological deposits are coal, petroleum, iron, lime, salt, gold and 
silver found in varying proportions.^^s But this rich mineral wealth 
is yet to be thoroughly brought to light. Gold, mixed with sands 
is found in most of the rivers; “there is scarcely a river—that 
does not yield more or less of this precious metal”.^^^ The most 
striking feature of the gold deposits is the universal distribution 
of the metal in small proportions throughout the gravel of the 
river beds.^^^ 

It is of interest that most of the temples in Assam like those at 
Gauhati, Hajo and Tezpur, were built on small hills and many 
of these hills became places of resort of many religious men for 
the attainment of their spiritual lore. Such is the hillock, situated 
at a distance of seven miles from Gauhati, called Vasisthdsrama, 
associated with Vasistha in the Kdlikd Purdna, Such are the 
temples of Navagraha, Asvakrdnta, Umdnanda, Kdmdkhydy Hdjo 
and the like. These Hindu and Tantrik-Buddhist shrines became 
the centres for the diffusion of spiritual culture. The hills and 
forests again contain spots of natural beauty and the land “occa¬ 
sionally presents a scenery comparable perhaps to the richest in 
the world”.^*^ These hills and forests have an important effect 
upon climate, flora, fauna and rainfall of the province.^^^ 
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The river system is another factor of importance in the history 
of this State. The valley in particular is intersected by a large 
number of rivers. The Brahmaputra itself, flowing through the 
heart of the land has largely contributed to the material prosperity 
of the people; and contact with India has been possible by way of 
this river. R.C.M. Thomson rightly points out “that the valley 
must have been in close contact with the culture and religion of 
north-east India as far back as history goes. The presence of a 
large navigable river like the Brahmaputra must have played 
a big part in facilitating this intercourse”.^^® Commercial inter¬ 
course was possible on all these rivers. “The number and magni¬ 
tude of rivers in Assam probably exceed that of any other country 
in the world of equal extent: they are in general of a sufficient 
depth at all seasons to admit of a commercial intercourse in shallow 
boats; during the rains boats of the largest size find sufficient depth 
of water”.^®® It is again because of this river sv'^tem that this 
land is one of the most fertile countries in the world.Not only 
the plains but also some of the hillv areas have been brought under 
cultivation, being inundated and intersected by small streams.^^^ 
In prehistoric times some of the hiHv regions may have been under 
water and some of the plains were higher than we find them to-dav. 
Sad^^s for instance mu«:t have been an island, snrronnded bv water 
and Manipur mav have been a lake and a flat valley.^^^ It may 
be that some of the mountain barriers in the north and the east 
in the direct^'on of the Mishmi and the Patkai Hills were not imnas- 
sable during prehistoric davs. and some racial elements mav have 
made their way through them, as through Manipur in the south, 
into the valley and the adjoining hills. 

This State in fine, “is a country of an almost terrifying prodigal 
Nature overgrown by rank and luxuriant jungle, beaten by rains— 
intersected by numberless rivers, pouring their torrents into the 
majestic Brahmaputra, and in the past racked by earthquakes and 
pillaged by elephant, rhinoceros and equally savage man. It is 
aptly epitomised in the province’s motto arva, flumina, montes— 
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cultivation, rivers and mountains”^^ Writing on the topography 
and the advantages of the soil of the province, M’Cosh describes 
it thus: “Its climate is cold, healthy and congenial; its numerous 
crystal streams abound in gold dust and masses of the solid metal; 
its mountains are pregnant with precious stones and silver; its 
atmosphere is perfumed with tea, growing wild and luxuriantly; 
and its soil is so well adapted to all kinds of agricultural purposes 
that it might be converted into one continued garden of silk and 
cotton, of tea, coffee and sugar, over an extent of many hundred 
miles’’.^^ 

But the disadvantages of the physical conditions from which 
the peoples have suffered are greater than the advantages; owing 
to the mineral deposits in the hills Assam has suffered greatly 
from frequent earthquakes, which have buried underground some 
hivStorical monuments of the period. They are “quite as great a 
cause of destruction as fluvial action; there are few masonry struc¬ 
tures which could resist a shock like that of 1897, which not only 
laid in ruins the towns of Shillong, Gauhati and Sylhet, but also 
overthrew many of the monoliths, which are so marked a feature of 
the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, and broke down most of the piers of 
the Silmko, an ancient stone bridge, not far from Hajo”.^^® 

The luxuriant vegetation of the land has been another cause of 
the destruction of the monuments. “The pipal (ficus religiosa) in 
particular is a great enemy of masonry buildings; and once a seed 
of this tree has germinated in the interstices of such a building, 
its downfall is only a question of time . . . The ruins which still 
survive represent only an inconsiderable fragment of the buildings 
that were in existence; but more will doubtless come to light when 
the jungle which now covers so vast an area in Assam comes to 
be removed”.^^® The river system and the fertility of the soil have 
also played their destructive role. Gait rightly points out “that 
in the distant past the inhabitants of the country , , . attained con¬ 
siderable power and a fair degree of civilisation , . . This being so, 
the question will doubtless be asked why so few materials of 
their time have come down to us. The reason is that Nature has 
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vied with man in destroying them. The Brahmaputra valley is 
an alluvial country, and the impetuous, snow-fed rivers which 
debouch from the Himalayas find so little resistance in its friable 
soil that they are constantly carving out new channels and cutting 
away their banks; consequently no buildings erected in their 
neighbourhood can be expected to remain for more than a limited 
time”.i47 

The fertility of the soil had a demoralising effect on the in¬ 
habitants of the valley; but it invited energetic people from the 
hills and provided an opportunity for the admixture of racial ele¬ 
ments. This perhaps explains why, during the 12th century A.D., 
the Hindu dynasty was superseded and petty kingdoms were 
founded, mostly by tribal chiefs like those of the Manipuris, the 
Kacharis, the Chutias, the Khasi-Jaintias, the Koches and others, 
some of which had long been in occupation of the hills. As Wad¬ 
dell points out, the fertility of the soil *^seems always to have 
attracted the more powerful tribes from the mountains. On 
leaving the fastnesses of their hills, however, thev exposed them¬ 
selves more freely to attack and on the other hand their more 
luxurious living inevitably resulted in their degeneration and ab¬ 
sorption by the older settlers in the plains, eventually in their 
turn being conquered sooner or later by a more active horde of 
mountaineers who again in their turn succumbed in like manner 
to a fresher batch of invading hillmen. The process, which seems 
to have been going on from time immemorial, has resulted in a 
considerable mixing of races in the central valley; whereas the 
mountain tribes appear to have retained their purity of stock to 
a much greater degree*^^4® The varied geographical factors, 
therefore—the earthquakes, flood, climate, soil, etc., were at differ¬ 
ent times responsible for turning this once prosperous land into 
almost a wilderness.^^® 

10. Conclusion: 

To conclude, the physical features of Assam, dividing the hills 
and plains into component parts, drawn by Nature herself, have 
greatly contributed to the growth of heterogeneous cultures. The 
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cultural link naturally goes beyond her frontiers; but imity of 
culture, even within the bounds of the State, seems to have been 
lacking. The unity of Assam in the midst of bewildering diversi¬ 
ties lies probably in the peculiar character of her inhabitants, both 
in hills and the plains, a character marked by exclusiveness and 
independence, contributed by her geography. The spirit of pat¬ 
riotism and a sense of independence which of necessity united all 
its inhabitants in times of national calamities, along with the rugged 
character of her land, have been chiefly responsible for the fact 
that Assam, though subjected to frequent racial inroads in the 
past, remained independent, at least politically, until the beginning 
of the 13th century A.D. Even at a later time, beginning with the 
third decade of the 13th century A.D., when the Ahoms began to 
rule, the entire land remained independent until the third decade 
of the 19th century A.D., when the British occupied it. The hill 
tribes came under their subjugation only after long fighting and 
many privations suffering under the British policy of ruthless 
suppression. While almost the whole of India was subjugated by 
the Muslims, their invasions of Assam, beginning with that of 
Bakhtlyar, met with total failure. Muslim culture, in fact, was 
kept at arm’s length until comparatively late times, and western 
culture crept into her body politic only during the middle of the 
19th century A.D. Nothing perhaps better explains this inde¬ 
pendent character of Assam’s history than an appeal to her geo¬ 
graphy, and none can draw a true picture of the character of the 
Assamese and their aesthetic sense in particular, without due 
emphasis on the surroundings in which they live. This indepen¬ 
dent nature of her people, distinguished by a sense of patriotism, 
if it may be so called, is a contribution to the fundamental cultural 
unity of India. The location of the land in proximity to China, 
Tibet and Burma, will ever make it a factor of great importance 
in international politics. What we have said concerning her geo¬ 
graphy will be obvious on a treatment of the origin of the diverse 
peoples that contributed to the growth of her civilisation. 



CHAPTER IV 

PREfflSTORY AND RACIAL ELEMENTS 
Section I 

PREHISTORIC FINDS AND OTHER REMAINS 

The subject of prehistory and racial elements in Assam is 
still a little investigated field of study; but it has an important 
bearing on the composite culture of the Assamese, which we have 
discussed in the body of the work. Our study of the subject will 
be from the standpoint of archaeology, ethnography and other 
allied factors. 

1. Caves and fortifications : 

We have no definite evidence that prehistoric man in Assam 
lived in caves. There are, however, caves in Chera, Syndai 
(Khasi-Jaintia Hills) in Mikir Hills^ and North Cachar;^ traces 
of rudimentary paintings and carvings have also been noticed.^ 
Speaking of the cave in Cachar, Mills records a tradition that the 
remnants of a prehistoric Negrito race were blocked into a cave 
near H^ong by a Kachari king.^ Mrs. Ursula Graham Bower 
writes that all through the Barail area in Cachar are the remains 
of caves, fortifications and villages of a vanished people called 
Siemi. The Zemi tradition connects with these people some 
curious beads, which are believed to have been buried in their 
graves. She also recalls the tradition that a Kachari king was 
responsible for their death in a cave.® But nobody knows whe¬ 
ther such people actually lived, and the tradition is not supported 
by skulls or other remains from such caves. Such traditions are 
as unreliable as the stories of most of the tribes, which trace 
their origin from caves or rocks; the theory of Perry that such 
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myths are to be associated with the use of stone and the intern- 
ment of the dead/ may or may not be correct. It may be that 
such stories have a bearing on the remote origin of the peoples 
v^ho tell them. 

2. Neoliths: 

Our knowledge of the earlier neoliths is meagre. Those 
that belong to the later Neolithic period, were probably made by 
the speakers of the Mon-Khmer speech beginning with 2500 B.C. 
or a little earlier. J. P. Mills points out that the earliest inliabi- 
tants of Assam, the Negritos, “have left behind them an immense 
number of stone celts, probably blades of digging sticks. These 
are found on or just below the surface and differ in a most interest¬ 
ing way in different areas of the province.”® 

(a) Areas oj distribution and various types : We have notic¬ 
ed a few specimens, preserved in the Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford. 
Stone celts, so far discovered from this land, reveal a variety of 
types, mainly three: the first is long, narrow and triangular; the 
second, more or less rectangular, and the third is the shouldered 
type. The first type may be compared with celts, found in dolmen 
graves of Southern India; the second one, which is rare, was pro¬ 
bably halted between two layers of wood, lashed together like 
the implements of the Polynesians; the third type is derived from 
the Mon-Khmer-Irrawaddy type. The adze type was found in the 
Gangetic plains and it is suggested that this was brought probably 
by the emigrants from the east.® 

Of the shouldered specimens, two types are found in Visva- 
nath (Darrang) and Kanarpara (Cachar). Their shapes resemble 
the Burmese type, as described by Theobald,^® who noticed also 
two adzes of the same type from Singbhum.^^ To judge from the 
geological formations of the Cachar^® and the Mikir Hills lying 
close to the find at Visvanath,^® the specimens from Assam were 
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locally made. The rock materials of the specimens are also simi¬ 
lar to the Khasi and Sylhet trap. The parallel finds suggest a link 
between the Khasis, people of Pegu (Burma) and the Mun^as.^^ 
J. Cockburn noticed two celts in the Kliasi Hills, resembling the 
small jade specimens of the shouldered types from Yunnan. It 
is suggested that these may have been used with handles for agri¬ 
cultural purposes and for flaying animals. Similar implements, 
fixed on bamboo handles, were used in Arakan.^^ 

Throughout the area of the monoliths in North Cachar, stone 
adzes are found. In some cases they resemble iron hoes, still used 
by Yimtsungrr Nagas and the Kliasis. One specimen is the 
shouldered type, and another resembles an axe rather than an 
adze, flat and triangular, differing much from the prevailing type 
of stone hnplement found in the Naga Hills, which is thick and 
roughly shouldered, but not so highly polished as that from 
Cachar.i® 

Two more specimens were found in the Naga Hills, with 
reference to which J. H. Hutton observes that the commonest type 
is the roughly shouldered triangular one, of which the cutting edge 
is polished. It was probably fitted into a wooden handle; the less 
common type is longer in proportion to its width, having no should¬ 
ers. Both the types may have been used as hoes and axes. One 
specimen from Bapugwema is shouldered and is made of a hard 
reddish stone. The second type from Kamahu is smaller with 
cutting edges on both sides, made of white stone with pale green 
veins. The former type is associated with the Mon-Khmers of 
Malaya, Chotanagpur and the Irrawaddy valley. This indicates 
that some branch of the Mon-Khmers may have passed through 
the Naga Hills before it had learnt the use of iron.^"^ 

In discussing the Chotanagpur prehistoric burials and the cop¬ 
per celts of the shouldered type found there, which may be asso¬ 
ciated with the shouldered stones and iron hoes, used by the 
Khasi-Nagas like the Mundas, Hutton points out that their use 
is not co-extensive with the Munda speaking areas and suggests 
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that it is either an intrusion from Oceania or a development which 
started in Eastern India and then spread to the Isles. He men¬ 
tions also the Irrawaddy shouldered type, as found in the Naga 
Hills, in Bapugwema, Waichang and Kobak and Bolasan in North 
Cachar, where have been found a number of stone urns, contain¬ 
ing ashes of the dead, the forerunners of the Khasi stone celts and 
clan burials, as well as a number of stone adzes and axes. The 
axes are triangular, flat and polished, but the adzes or hoes have 
the appearance of being worked in imitation of metal originals, 
like the existing Khasi and Naga hoes. Hutton concludes that 
the shape of the shouldered stone adzes may have been derived 
from metal. He further adds that if the use of copper is later 
than that of stone in this region, the shouldered stone celt may 
be an intrusion from Indonesia, but if copper was the original mate¬ 
rial for the manufacture of tools, the stone substitute may have 
reached Oceania from the west.^® In our opinion the earlier evolu¬ 
tion of the stone celt appears probable; but perhaps neither this 
nor the use of copper is due to the intrusion of a culture either 
from the east or the west, since both may have been evolved inde¬ 
pendently in different centres. We do not, however, dispute 
Hutton’s conclusion on the possibility of closer links between the 
Mon-Khmer* Khasi-Munda and Indonesian cultures. 

G. Hesseldin noticed one stone adze in the Naga Hills, which 
is slightly shouldered. It is one of the rarest types, and is made 
of fossilised wood.^^ Henry Balfour thinks that some of the celts 
from the same area were used as axes and hoes; one specimen with 
trimmed square shoulders and an uniform flat surface was notic¬ 
ed.^® In the Naga Hills, though some of these implements are 
now regarded as thunderbolts, associated with the fertility of crops, 
and are used as charms, they are still employed for pounding rice 
and spices and used as hammers, which are similar to those from 
the Philippines.^^ 

Of the other specimens, six grooved hammers from Visvanath, 
Assam are very important. They are “perhaps the rarest of the 
numerous neolithic stone implements recorded from Eastern 
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Asia.”^ Some specimens of a less perfect form were discovered 
by J. Cockburn from the North-Western Provinces.® Similar 
types are also reported from Banda district, and Foote noticed 
others from Bellary and Baroda.^^ But the implements from 
Assam belong to a different type. As Brown points out, such 
hammers have not been discovered in Burma, Malaya, Borneo, 
Indo-China or Yunnan. Only a single specimen is recorded from 
China, described by B. Laufer,® and another in a shell-mound 
on the southern shores of Sakhalin by Jeguina.® It appears from 
the find-sp>ots of similar types that the hammer stones of Assam 
have some connection with those from Southern India and the 
North-Western Provinces. It is worth mentioning that stone celts 
from Vellore in North Arcot, closely similar to those of the Naga 
Hills, have been noticed; this indicates, as rightly believed by 
Hutton, that the Nagas contain elements which migrated from 
Southern India.^ 

Some axe type celts were noticed by Lt. Barron in the Naga 
Hills; the local people believe them to have fallen from the sky.® 
Peal noticed some celts in the same area, even now used as ham¬ 
mers.® R. D. Banerji, noticed an adze in a Padam Abar village, 
which, on examination, was found to be made of the Abar trap 
of the type, described by Coggin Brown.® The local people still 
believe that it fell from the sky and possesses charms.^^ 

Besides these, there are a large number of stray finds from 
different parts of the State, indicating the extent of the neolithic 
culture in the area. J. D. Ander.son mentions a celt from Sadiyia, 
and Godwin-Austen describes another from the Khasi Hills.® J. 
Lubbock refers to other specimens, particularly of jade, in Upper 
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Assam, which are supposed to have fallen from the sky and to 
possess magical virtues.^ H. B. Medlicott refers to a stone hatchet 
from Dibrugarh,^ and Peal mentions a celt, said to have been 
dug out from a tea factoryE. H. Steel refers to a few neoliths, 
made of jade, found in the village of the Namsang Nagas.^ Some 
tribes, like the Aos,^"^ Western Rengmas,^® Sernas,^® Lhotas,^® some 
people of Manipur^^ have stone celts, associated with fertility and 
good fortune. It may be mentioned that there is a universal 
belief, which may be associated with fetishism,^^ that stone celts 
are thunderbolts and possess charms. This wide-spread belief of 
these primitive people confirms our view that some of these celts, 
handed down from generation to generation as heir-looms, belong 
to a past age. The practice of using stone and copper celts like 
spearheads and other weapons as currency or a medium of ex¬ 
change is reported from the Niiga Hills. The Aos, for instance, 
formerly used a type of currency, called ^Chahili’, a hereditary 
property of the family, associated with magic. These were made 
of iron in imitation of long 'daos\^^ 

(b) Their authors and the importance oj its study : It ap¬ 
pears that only a few remains have so far been discovered. It 
would be a mistake to attribute all the existing neoliths or stone 
celts to the Khasi-Syntengs alone, in view of the vast are in which 
these have been found. The areas include the Khasi Hills, Darrang, 
Cachar, the Naga Hills, Manipur and Upper Assam. But, to 
whatever people the stone celts belonged, whether the Mon-Khmers 
of the Austric stock or others, they show definite links not only 
with Burma, Malaya and the Oceanic world but also with Central 
and Southern India and with the Gangetic valley and the west. 
The wide distribution of the celts points only to the once wide¬ 
spread neolithic culture in the land. Tlie cult of fertility and 
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magic, associated with most of them, and which we find working 
throughout the ancient period, perhaps laid to a certain extent 
the foundation of Assamese religious life, particularly of Tantri- 
kism.^ 

3. Pottery: 

We are not certain whether any neolithic pottery has so far 
been discovered in the land. A few ancient specimens, consisting 
of pots, plates and jars of various descriptions, are now preserved 
in the Gauhati Museum, Assam.^ It is suggested that these speci¬ 
mens “exhibit the ceramic art of a bygone age, possibly pre- 
Aryan”.'^ In the opinion of K. N. Dikshit, these are older than 
specimens of ancient pottery so far discovered in other parts of 
India.^*^ It is not possible at the present state of our knowledge 
to attribute them to a definite period, except that, some of them 
may belong to an early period. The quality of the finds also indi¬ 
cates that the authors probably flourished in a period of fairly 
advanced state of culture, when the people knew the art of making 
pottery and cooking with such utensils. 

4. Megaliths: 

Like the neoliths, our difficulty in the treatment of the mega¬ 
liths of Assam lies in chronology, which has not yet been determin¬ 
ed with accuracy by any writer.^® The difficulty has been in¬ 
creased by the fact that the megalithic culture of Assam not only 
belongs to a period of undated history but also to a living present, 
particularly among the Khasis and some Nagas.^^ As J. P. Mills 
rightly remarks: “An archaeological characteristic of Assam of 
world wide fame is its wealth of megaliths. Indeed it is one of 
the few places in the world where monuments of this type are 
still created. Some of the old ones are of great age and interest . . . 
Both on megaliths and rocks in Assam are often found most 
interesting drawings”.®® 
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(a) Origin and link : The origin of the megalithic culture as 
a whole is disputed. A. L. Lewis suggests its diverse origin in 
different centres.*'*^ Fergusson believes that it was diffused from 
a common centre.®^ Elliot Smith^^ is in favour of tracing its origin 
to the prehistoric tombs of Egypt. W.H.R. Rivers associates it with 
the use of metal and with a class of people who carried their ideas 
to different centres by sea.^ In the opinion of Quaritch Wales, 
an Egyptian wave travelled to South-east Asia, bringing with it 
the solar cult, the use of beads, etc.^^ H. Peake disagrees with 
these writers on the Egyptian origin of megaliths.^ The striking 
similarities between the Egyptian and Indian megaliths, connected 
also with those of Babylonia and Assyria, have been pointed out 
by some writers.*''’^ P. Mitra believes that a strong wave came to 
Southern India by sea and then travelled to the east and north¬ 
east and that it had contact with Egypt and other countries.^ 
Walter Ribon holds that this culture came to India by way of 
Palestine and Persia in the carlj'’ iron age; it branched off in Nor¬ 
thern India into two waves, one moving to the south and the 
other to the east. He is, therefore, in favour of the view that 
the megaliths and the Asura tombs of the Mimdas had a western 
origin and that the culture spread to Assam during the iron age.®® 
Heine Geldern traces the origin of megaliths to the Mediterranean 
region and mentions a number of essentials, such as the planting 
of millet and rice, the use of the knife for harvest, rice beer, the 
rearing of pig, buffalo and cattle for sacrifices, use of pottery, the 
manufacture of cloth, pile-dwellings, head-hunting, megaliths as 
memorials, feasts, etc.®® Most of these features are found among 
those Assam tribes which erect megaliths. 
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While a wave of megalithic culture might have entered Assam 
from the west, marked affinities of the megaliths of the Assam 
tribes, whether Mon-Khmer or Tibeto-Burman, with those of 
South-east Asia and the Pacific world, suggest a migration of 
another wave from the latter regions. Hutton, speaking of the 
Dimapur monoliths, has rightly pointed out that these are phallic 
in origin, and have parallels in Malaya and also to a certain extent 
in Chotanagpur, The monuments of the same place and J^nu- 
guii have been linked up with those of the Nagas. He does not 
find any connection betv/een the monoliths from Assam with those 
of Egypt except in a few representation of heavenly bodies. The 
dolmens, he .suggests, may have been introduced from Southern 
India. He further suggests that they may have originated in the 
Pacific area. He concludes that the origin of megaliths “is of 
course uncertain, but it appears that it is to be mainly imputed 
to the Non-Kluner intrusion from the east.’’®^ 

The practice of disposal in stone-cisls, whether of the skull 
alone, as for instance, among the Konyaks, or of the bones and 
ashes as by the Khasis, provides an important link between the 
tribes of Asasm and those of Burma and South-east Asia on one 
side, and the Mundas and those of Southern India on the other. 
While this practice may have been followed for a long time past, 
only a few specimens of stone-cists, containing remains of the dead 
have been found. In the Jaintia Hills at Laitlyngkote, a dolmen 
with bones of the dead was found with a menhir in pairs.^ Calvert 
found in a monolith from Derebora, North Cachar a few remains 
of bones of a skull, which Arthur Keith took to be that of a man.®^ 
Godwin-Austen reports that in a stone-cist from the south of Jowai, 
remains of bones, bangles and wristlets of brass were found.®^ The 
stray finds confirm our belief that some of the megaliths were as¬ 
sociated with the disposal of the dead, parallel instances of which 
are found not only in the dolmens of Southern India and those of 
the Mundas but also in Burma, Borneo and other islands in the 
Pacific. In Kelabit in Borneo, the megaliths are associated with 
burial urns and tanks as among the Khasis, and some Nagas; the 
stone urns have cavities like those of the monoliths at Dimapur and 
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North Cachar. H. C. Raven describes some stone jars from Cen¬ 
tral Celebes, similar to those of North Indo-China, noticed by 
T. Donald Cartar.^ The jars are similar to the stone-cists of the 
Konyaks and earthen pots of the Khasi-Syntehgs. Jars containing 
bones were foimd by the side of menhirs and dolmens in the Kela- 
bit country in Borneo.®® T. Ko mentions a stone funeral um from 
Prome.®^ Chas Duroiselle mentions two others with Pyu charac¬ 
ters. Near the outskirts of Peikthanomyo and within the limits of 
Pyndaik at Hmawza were noticed six stone basins. The same autho¬ 
rity noticed a number of funeral earthen pots, containing bones 
from Kyunbingon near the Bawbawgyi pagoda and at Tebingon 
near the same place, and also a stone urn from the Bawbawgyi 
pagoda at Hmawza;®® some more stone urns with human remains 
were found with Pyu characters from Hmawza,®® and four large 
ones from the same place.'^® It appears that stone urns in Burma 
were used for kings and earthen pots for ordinary persons. The 
burial practices of Prome have close parallel with the Khasi-Syn- 
tehg and Konyak practices, and provide important evidence of 
their common ethnic origin. In fact, the use of stone for graves 
or memorials is common to both Mon-Khmer and Tibeto-Burman 
culture in Assam, and has a wonderful similarity with the same 
practice by the people of Indonesia, Philippines, Formosa, Luzon, 
Nias and other islands in the Pacific.*^^ 

That the megaliths of Assam, connected with the South-east 
Asiatic type have marked affinities with those of Orissa than with 
those of Central and Southern India, may be inferred from the 
similarities in the method of their erection and their association 
with elaborate riuals. C. V. F. Haimendorf, for instance, dilating 
on the problem of origin, points out “that the megalithic culture of 
the South-east Asiatic type which still flourishes among Gadabas 
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and Bondos and Bastar Gonds reached Peninsular India in late 
neolithic times from an eastern direction. Its centre of diffusion.... 
though not necessarily origin... .lay somewhere in Eastern Assam, 
North Burma or South-west China and a far stronger branch 
stretched southwards and south-westwards into Indonesia and 
Oceania.”"^^ The elements of rituals, as found in Assam, Orissa, 
Nias, Luzon and other places, indicate that these “must have been 
developed before the beginning of the great Austronesian migra¬ 
tion and the movement of the Austro-Asiatic races westwards into 
Peninsular India.In the opinion of Haimendorf, therefore, the 
megahths of the Austro-Asiatic type are not connected with the 
Dravidian one, and that the dolmens of Southern India appear to 
be older than the early iron age, while the migration of the Austro- 
nesians may have taken place in neolithic times and the megaliths 
of the South-east Asiatic type may have been developed before 
this migration. The megalithic tombs of Southern India again are 
different from those of the Hos and the Muiidas, which may be 
connected with the Mediterranean world. While the Austrone- 
sians are believed to have carried their culture into the Pacific, 
the area colonised by the Austro-Asiatics was limited and did not 
probably extend south of the Godavari. The prehistoric monu¬ 
ments of the Deccan like those of Western India had probably a 
different origin.'^^ Walter Ribon, however, suggests possible links 
of the two cultures from the east and the west and the spread of 
the same from the south and the west of India to the east. But Hai¬ 
mendorf holds that while the Mundas got it from the west, that 
the iron workers of Chotanagpur might have got the idea from the 
east, may be put as an alternative suggestion.*^® 

It is possible that some influence of the megalithic culture 
entered the Khasi Hills and led the Khasis to practise the periodi¬ 
cal collection of the remains of the dead which v/ere deposited in 
stone-cists; but such repositories have not been found among the 
Mundas. If the migration was from west to east, it may have 
taken place after that culture migrated from the east to the 
west. It may also be suggested that the practice of the Khasis 
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originated with them without outside influence. But the link 
between the western megalithic culture and those of Mid-India and 
South-east Asia is suspected owing to the existence of megaliths in 

Tibetje 

(b) Essential features of the Assam megaliths—comparison 
with those of other countries : The essential features of the mega¬ 
lithic culture of the South-east Asiatic type are confined to people 
with well-developed agriculture, the use of the hoe, shifting cultiva¬ 
tion, terraced cultivation, and cattle rearing both for food and sacri¬ 
fice. These features are common in the Pacific area from neolithic 
times, and are associated with the existence of the shouldered celts. 
While only a few such celts have been found in Southern India, 
various specimens have been discovered in Assam, as in Burma 
and Central India. The shouldered type is associated with the 
Austro-Asiatic people and the quadrangular one with the Austro- 
nesians. It appears that the megaliths of the South-east Asiatic 
type, mainly associated with the Mon-Khmers, had their origin and 
were diffused from that area and may have exerted a limited influ¬ 
ence in Southern India. Tlie fact that significant cultural and ritua¬ 
listic parallels exist between the tribes of Assam, Orissa and Chota- 
nagpur, is suggestive of a close ^‘connection between all these mani¬ 
festations of megalithic culture,”^'^ as with the Oceanic world, 
fundamentally real and alive even today.’^® What distinguishes this 
culture in Assam as in South-east Asia is its intimate connection 
with the living faith of the people.*^^ 

An important link between the Assam tribes and the Mun^as 
has been shown by scholars like J. H. Hutton, who makes parti¬ 
cular reference to the monoliths from Dimapur and Jamuguri. The 
Naga practice of the erection of megaliths has been connected with 
the former inhabitants of the valley of the Dhansiri and the Dayang. 
The bulbous-headed carved stones of the Mundas may be taken as 
prototypes of the cylindrical specimens from these regions. As with 
the Khasi megaliths, those of the Mundas are monumental, but 
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there appears to be no connection between the stones set up as 
memorials of the dead and those erected to assist the fertilisation 
of Nature, as had been the case with those of Dimapur and Jamu- 
gurL If, however, the souls of the dead are sometimes identified 
with the reproductive powers cf Nature, the phallic stones of the 
Dhansiri and the Naga RiPs, riny have belonged to the same cul¬ 
ture as the monuments of the Xhasi-Mundas The Wakching prac¬ 
tice of the erection of megali«'h.'^ for the dead is based on the idea 
that the soul is located in the phallic menhir for fertilisation. The 
same idea is explained by the monoliths of Jamuguri; all these as¬ 
sociations again indicate a link between the tribes of Assam and 
those of the islands of the Pacific.®^ 

A far closer link between the Assam tribes and those of Orissa 
may be gathered from their common megalithic practices. The 
use of stone and forked wooden posts, erected with the same 
rituals, has been common in Assam, Indo-China, Oceania and cer¬ 
tain parts of Africa.®^ While the use of wooden posts is found 
among the Assam tribes and Gonds, the Gadabas and the Bondos 
have not been used to it. It appears that the Y shaped posts show 
a connection between the Nagas and the Gonds. The Orissa tribes 
erect menhirs by the roadside like the Nagas, and the belief that 
the soul is attached to a stone is common among the Gonds and 
the Orissa tribes;®® but there are no feasts of merit among the 
Gonds, the tribes of Orissa and Southern India. This is a main point 
of difference between megalithic culture there and in Further 
India.®^ Most of the present practices of the Assam tribes have, 
however, close parallels with those of the Orissa tribes, and of 
the people of South-east Asia;®® a highly developed megalith cul¬ 
ture is found among the Angami Nagas. This indicates that two 
cultural streams entered the Naga Hills, the latter of which is 
represented by that of the Angamis.®® In any case, the various 
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methods of the erection of megaliths in Assam have remarkable 
affinities with those of Orissa; and Hutton is probably right in sug¬ 
gesting that certain primitive tribes of both had a conunon ethnic 
or cultural origin.®^ 

In spite of these similarities between the Assam tribes and 
those of Orissa and of other parts of India, the various methods of 
erection and the association of megaliths with graves, ancestor- 
worship, soul matter, fertility, social prestige, head-hunting, etc., 
among the former show far closer affinities with those of the peo¬ 
ple of the Oceanic world, Madagascar and even Africa.®® The paral¬ 
lel is not only indicative of the fact that a strong megalithic cultu¬ 
ral stream entered Assam from the Oceanic world but also that 
their authors had a common ethnic origin.®® 

It is significant again that the megaliths of Assam, particular¬ 
ly of the Khasi-Svntchgs®® show close similarities with those of 
Stonehenee and of other place*^ in the British Isles. Western Asia, 
the Mediterranean world and Europe. As P. R. T. Gurdon writes, 
“it is remarkable that the shape of the stones should he so similar 
to those which exist in Encfland, Brittany, and T believe also in 
Denmark and Scandinavia.”®^ 

We need not go into a discussion of the different methods of 
erection of megaliths, as practised by most tribes; but some of their 
present practices, such as those of the Nagas, give us an idea of 
the remnants of a once vigorous megalithic culture. Some of the 
ancient remains show various formations like dissoliths, (menhirs 
and dolmens in pairs), arranged in rows, circles, etc., most of which 
were associated with tanks. In the opinion of Heine Geldern, the 
older megaliths consisted of menhirs and dolmens, which were not 
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used as graves, stone-cists, terraces, pyramids, various types of 
tombs and others, associated with tanks The more recent ones 
consist of stone-cist graves, dolmen graves, menhirs, stone vats, 
figures of ancestors, and show evidence of the use of pottery and 
metal.^3 The older megaliths are found ornamented with geo¬ 
metrical designs, rosettes, heavenly bodies, carved cattle heads, 
women^s breasts, pigs’ heads, etc.;®^ the more recent megalithic art 
include circles, animals, birds, creepers, and the like.®^ Some of 
the ancient remains of Assam prove the existence of both the older 
and the younger megaliths. 

Whatever the various methods of erection, it is indeed difficult 
to study the question of racial elements on the basis of megaliths 
alone; the weight of evidence, however, points to the fact that while 
most of the tribes migrated from South-east Asia and the Oceanic 
world, bringing with them the cult of megaliths and the use of 
metal at a later time, as in the Khasi Hills,it seems probable that 
other waves entered Assam from India. The question of the 
origin and migration of the megalithic culture will also be clear 
from a discussion of some ancient remains. 

5. Some ancient remains: 

(a) Khdsi-Jaintm Hills: So wide-spread are the megaliths in the 
Khasi-Jaintia Hills, mixed up with innumerable recent erections, 
that it is difficult to point to a particular specimen as belonging to 
the past. The Khasi-Syntengs being the earliest users of stone, it 
is possible that some ancient remains still survive. Gurdon sur¬ 
mises that they have learnt its use from some prehistoric race who 
already occupied their present habitat;^^ but it is also likely that 
they brought with them the knowledge of the use of stone. 

Some of the probable ancient rites are Chera, Jowai, Nartiang, 
and Laitlyngkote, where megaliths are found in pairs, menhirs and 
dolmens, circles and in other forms. Most of them are memorials, 
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and only a few of the dolmens are associated with human remains.®® 
At Laitlyngkote, a dolmen with bones of the dead was found by 
the side of a menhir. Near Jawalaija, a stone circle like an Anga- 
mi ‘tehuha* with a hole at the top of the cromlech was noticed. 
Between Nartiang and Nartiang bazar several tanks, remains of 
ramparts and dissoliths lie scattered. “The bazar itself is a wonder¬ 
ful collection of menhirs and dolmens.’’®® 

In a rock in Khimosniang between Jowai and Jarain there is 
the carving of an elephant, and close to it is seen an earthenwork; 
there is also a burial cist, lying at some distance from it, backed by 
a menhir. Further on the open hills are a number of menhirs and 
dolmens and near the locality is a tank with a dissolith and beyond 
it lies a circular cairn. There is another dissolith in front of it, which 
forms part of a circle. Another big menhir like those of the 
Kacha and Konyak Naga erections was noticed in the locality. In 
Maput lies a megalithic bridge and another is seen over the 
Umnyakneh river between J^ain and Syndai. There are remains 
of a megalithic bridge on the river Amsari near Jaintlapur; similar 
remains are found on the river Ambunon. Just beyond the bridge 
are a number of dolmens. In Jaintlapur there is a broken pillar 
and outside the temple ruins are menhirs and dolmens. The whole 
of the Jaintla hills show traces of a once wide-spread megalithic 
culture.^®® The remains of Khasi-Jaintia Hills perhaps belong to 
different periods of history, and only the spade of an archaeologist 
will help us to determine their age and throw new light on their 
links with those of other tribes. 

(b) North Cdchdr: As with the Khasi-Synteng monuments, 
so with those from North Cachar, we are faced with the same 
chronological difficulty; only a few of the remains can be attributed 
to an early period. Some of the sites are Nunglo, Bolasan, Dere¬ 
bora, Kobak and Kartong.^®^ Mills and Hutton have made an im¬ 
portant study of some of them.^®® 
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The remains may be divided into male and female types; the 
former group constitute the larger ones from Kartong and a small 
group between K^tong and Kob^. The monoliths from the 
former have the shape of truncated cone, the flat base of 
which is circular; they have cavities. The second group lies 
between Kartong and Kobak. The specimens from Kob^ 
belong to the male type, which are not pear-shaped, the top of the 
stones being conical rather than bulbous. One stone about 7 feet 
in length is cylindrical in shape, in contrast to the pear-shaped ones 
from Bolasan. Most of the Kobak stones contain carvings of bands, 
pigs, human heads, resembling those done by the Nagas. Some 
stones from Bolasan are similar to those from Kob^ except in 
their carvings; others are pear-shaped and bulbous, though not so 
fiat across the tops, but convex from the greatest circumference 
to the apex, with a cavity at the top. They are arranged in lines 
like the wooden posts of the Aos, in larger and smaller rows. One 
of the larger ones measures 6 feet in height, having a cavity of 
10 inches in diameter and 2 feet deep; some contain carvings of 
elephants, dog teeth patterns, orbs, deer, vessels, rainbows, etc. 
The Derebora stones are considered by Mills and Hutton to be the 
most ancient of the male types and different from those of Kobak 
and Bolasan in having larger cavities at the top.^®^ These are 
placed in parallel lines along with a larger monolith lying at a 
distance; one stone measures 16 feet in circumference, another 17 
feet 8 inches with a diameter of 1 foot 8 inches across its opening. 
One stone measures 23 feet 7 inches round its greatest circum¬ 
ference and its cavity is 5 feet 3 inches in depth. In the same 
locality there are remains of tanks and a dissolith. 

At Malangha, there are pear-shaped stones and tanks in pairs 
as at Bolasan and near ICartong are to be seen more twin tanks. 
A knoll shows remains of a circle of stones with a menhir out¬ 
side it. Between Malangha and Kartong there are several men¬ 
hirs, flat on one side and round on the other, resembling a cricket 
bat. Some of them bear carvings of elephants and female organs. 
There are tanks all round the areas. Between K^tong and Wai- 
chang there are rows of cricket bat menhirs with sitting stones; two 
of them contain carvings of human figures, suggesting a Kacha Naga 
representation. In some of them occur mithan heads. Sitting 
stones in general are circular, flat on the top, but convex below; 
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a few of them contain carvings of foot-prints, frogs, fish, mithans 
and heavenly symbols. Tanks are found throughout the area. 
Near Kobak there are pairs of tanks, which suggest, like the phallic 
monoliths, a cult of fertility. At Kalimkhu are the remains of a 
fort. In Muchidui near Bolasan lies a dolman tomb, perhaps con¬ 
taining human remains.^®^ 

The origin of these monoliths is uncertain; but most of them 
have been associated with the Mon-Khmers of the South-east Asia¬ 
tic type. As Mills and Hutton suggest, their authors were either 
Eihasi-Syntehgs or Mikirs or a mixture of both, having affinity 
with the Naga practices.^®^ The Mikir origin is inferred from the 
fact that they have close parallels with the Dimapur monoliths, 
and the Mikirs claim that they were connected with their authors. 
The association of most of the monoliths with the long-handled 
'dao\ suggests connection with both the Khasis and the Mikirs, 
who used it in the past, as did the Aos, who attributed the use of 
such a weapon to a vanished race, called Mulungr, The Kh^i- 
Syntehgs are also associated with round sitting stones. The cricket 
bat-shaped stones, though they somewhat resemble the flat carved 
monoliths from Kasomari, are also probably Khasi-Syntehg in 
origin, as they are found along with sitting stones. While the 
figures of frogs, fish and heavenly bodies may be Khasi-Synlehg, 
the mithans are Kuki-Chin, which displaced the buffalo of the 
Mon-Khmers. From the occurrence of human heads among the 
carvings, the practice of head-hunting is suspected,which again 
belongs to different tribes; the carving ox foot-prints has been com¬ 
mon in Indo-China, as among the Konyaks and some peoples of 
Majjiipur. The cavities in the monoliths suggest that their authors 
burnt their dead and kept the remains therein, and that not only 
the Khasi-Syntehgs but also the Mikirs and some Kukis burnt 
their dead, as they do now. The Khasi-Syntehgs keep their re¬ 
mains in stone-cists or earthen pots; the Wars of Shelia use the hole 
of a wooden post as a temporary repository for their remains. In 
any case, though a mixed origin of the North Cachar monoliths is 
suspected, both Mills and Hutton conclude that they are to “be 
associated with the Khasi-Syntehg group of tribes”.^®^ But it 
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appears to us that, while they are to be attributed mainly to the 
Mon-Khmer culture, their close link with the Kuki-Chin-Mikir 
and even the Kachari culture and the megaliths of the South-east 
Asiatic type, cannot be ignored. This is strongly suggested by their 
close parallels. 

(c) Dimdpur: The ancient Kachari capital, Dimapur is one 
of the important sites of megalithic culture. Most of the remains 
appear to be contemporaneous with the Kachari civilisation, esta¬ 
blished before the Ahom invasion in the 13th century A.D. As in 
those of Kasomari and Jamuguri, we have evidence of a touch of 
Hindu influence on most of them, though these are predominantly 
non-Ary an and associated, like the present Naga megaliths, with 
elaborate rituals and the cult of fertility, as is indicated by their 
phallic shapes.^®® They show links with those from other parts of 
the State, and even with those of the Khasis and the Mun-^as.^®® 

T. Bloch classifies the monoliths into Chessman, Y shaped and 
buffalo horn types. The ornamentations of the former type are 
floral and geometrical, and sometimes the ornamental bands hang¬ 
ing down the columns have the carvings of swords or daggers. 
The most striking feature, apart from the hemispheral capital, is 
the band, carved round the neck of the columns. On the latter 
type there are animal designs, carved between the three resettes, 
which have divided each half into separate fields of ornamenta¬ 
tions. The figures are those of peacocks, elephants, deer, tigers, 
etc. The third type^ resembling buffalo horns, contain resettes and 
animal carvings.^^® 

Hutton points out that the monoliths from Dimapur show close 
links with the Serna and Angami posts. He carries the simila¬ 
rities further and adds that during the "lisu* ceremony, the Anga- 
mis even now erect wooden substitutes as phallic emblems. The 
significance of the Y shaped and cylindrical posts differs with differ- 
ent tribes. The Garos, for instance, erect them as memorials of 
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their dead and for ceremonial purposes/^^ and the Aos as memo¬ 
rials of feasts; the Garos, Sernas, Sangtams, Thado Kukis and 
others tie their sacrificial animals to such forked posts, whether of 
stone or wood. The phallic megaliths of Dimapur have, therefore, 
close link with the Naga practices.^^2 ^5 Mills points out, they 
show a close affinity between the Kachari and Naga culture and 
indicate their belief in the cult of fertility and animism.^^^ The 
remains of Dimapur suggest the relics of a shifted development of 
Tibeto-Burman culture.^^^ 

(d) Kaso'niain-Jdmuguri : The remains of monoliths from 

Kasomari and Jamuguri reveal further specimens of non-Aryan 
workmanship with Hindu influence. Some of them belong at least 
to the period of the Kachari civilisation. T. Bloch noticed a chess¬ 
man type similar to those of Dimapur, with a hemispheral capital, 
containing carvings of swords and daggers. The base contains a 
horizontal band, and the panel below it shows various animal 
designs, such as lions, elephants, etc.; there are rosettes and other 
designs above, and the top is filled with a pear-shaped panel with 
decorations. Though the specimens indicate a touch of North 
Indian art, the designs suggest non-Aryan workmanship.^^^ 

Some of the Kasomari monoliths are ornamented with human 
breasts like those of Dimapur, suggesting the cult of fertility; some 
contain creepers, such as those tied by the Angamis round each 
menhir. It is possible, writes Hutton, that the designs on the 
cylindrical monoliths of Dimapur had a similar origin.^^^ Two 
stones from Kasomari with cavities at the top contain lotus carv¬ 
ings, and one of them contains a four armed human figure; from 
his waist hang three appendages, and the one between two legs 
is like a tail, worn by the Konyaks and like the one on a carved 
stone figure at Maibong. One stone is carved into a sort of basin 
or cavity and outside the rim runs a trough; the inner side of the 
trough is carved in a symmetrical pattern. Close to it there is 
an oblong stone, carved into a sort of wedge-shaped trough, open 
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at one end. Another stone is an upright slab at the foot of which 
there is a hole like that of the cylindrical monolith of KasomarT. 
It is possible that the two holes in this slab were used for offerings, 
as is done by the Angamis in their ‘lisu' ceremony. Tlie same idea 
is associated with the Dimapur and Kasomari monoliths.^^'^ 

Writing on the Kasomari monoliths, K. N. Dikshit points out 
that these monuments, with the exception of a single round one 
of the chessman type, consist of carved flat monoliths, pointed 
at the top. The largest of them measures 10 feet in length. The 
upper portion of monoliths usually contains the carvings of two 
lotus stalks with two lotus buds on either side and another on the 
top. Between the two stalks at the bottom is carved a dagger or 
a spear. Some monoliths have two lotus leaves; others have 
human figures at the top. The space below the stalks is usually 
occupied by animal or bird designs.^^® 

The monoliths from the valleys of the Dhansiri and the Dayang 
have close affinities with those from Dimapur; but unlike the latter 
place, the former was influenced more by Hindu art. As Hutton 
states, if the monoliths from the former areas may be connected 
“with the existing remains of the Naga tribes, we may perhaps 
infer that the culture of the latter people is on the down rather 
than the upward grade, and is a decaying remnant of a civilised 
culture, formerly established in the plains and subsequently extir¬ 
pated from them by invasions which only allowed it to survive 
in the less desirable country but less accessible hills or which ab¬ 
sorbed it into the Tantrik v/orship of Hinduised Assam.It is 
likely that the Jamuguri monoliths represent a development later 
than those of Dimapur, showing a rather decadent type. The 
remains certainly belong to the period of the contact of non-Aryan 
and Aryan culture. It is also possible that the Jamuguri monoliths 
were influenced by extraneous art, as indicated by the carvings 
of tigers, which even suggest Shan influence. The difference 
between the Kasomari and Dimapur monoliths lies in the fact that 
there are no Y shaped monoliths in the former area; but in both, 
the cylindrical monoliths with carvings are almost similar. The 
dome of the cylindrical monolith at Jamuguri, more elaborate than 
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at Dimapur, is carved with rays; the base contains carvings of 
elephants, which at Dimapur occur only on the forked posts. If 
the monoliths of Jamugurl were erected in a single row, they 
would resemble alignments like those of the present Lhota villages, 
and unlike those of Angamis which are in pairs or double rows, 
as usually at Dimapur. In spite of the later development of the 
Kasomari-Jamuguri monoliths, as pointed out by Hutton, the possi¬ 
bility of their connection with the Tibeto-Burman and Mon-Khmer 
cultures of the Khasi-Mundas is indicated both by their shapes 
and their association with the rites and cult of fertility. 

6. Other remains: 

Mention may be made of a carved stone at Kigwema in the 
Naga Hills, incised with a pattern representing enemy’s teeth and 
spearheads, associated with fertility symbols; the carvings are 
almost similar to those from Dimapur and JamugurL^"'^® There are 
other carved stones and blocks in the Naga Hills, used now as 
seats, round the circular Hehuha' of the Thevoma clan in Khonoma, 
carved with bone patterns and mithan horns; another with spear¬ 
heads and a shield, and others with horn patterns. Another carv¬ 
ed stone lies in the Southern Sangtam village of Photsimi; it is 
a menhir, carved with horizontal lines. There is another stone 
at Hebunamai of Memi, carved with a mithan head and foot- 
prints.^21 dates of their erection are uncertain. Mills men¬ 

tions a stone from the Kacha Naga village of Peisa with a carved 
female figure, associated with the cult of fertility. It stands on a 
stone platform and leans on a monolith, surrounded by other 
stones. The writer supposes that the stone belongs to a vanished 
people, who once occupied parts of North Cachar and had left 
traces of their highly developed stone culture.^^ 

7. Significance of the Megalithic culture: 

The study of the megalithic culture of Assam gives us an 
idea that the megaliths had a socio-economic and religious impor¬ 
tance and were erected both for the living and in memory of the 
dead. In fact, the whole primitive life of the individuals and the 
community at large might have been bound up with them. This 
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is shown both by the ancient remains and the present practices 
of most of the tribes. As Heine Geldern points out, megaliths are 
associated with notions concerning life after death, and these serve 
as a link between the living and the dead; through their magical 
virtue, they increase the fertility of men, their crops and their 
prosperity.^^ Whether among the Khasis or the Nagas or others, 
the cult of ancestor-worship was common. This helped not only 
to link the living and the dead but also to increase one’s pros¬ 
perity.Some of the megaliths from North Cachar with cavities 
and containing remains of the dead are evidently relics of this 
ancestor cult as well as the cult of fertility. As Mills and Hutton 
rightly observe, the menhirs and dolmens of the area “must be 
interpreted in the light of the Khasi, Syntehg and Naga monoliths 
and dolmens as providing phallic memorials, through which the 
soul matter of the living or of the dead assists the fertilisation of 
Nature^ the upright stone representing the male and the flat one 
the female principle”.^^^ The monuments with cavities may be 
associated with the same idea, and the holes were probably made 
to hold water, contain offerings or to promote rain, suggesting the 
Rengma Naga practice of making holes in their graves to bring 
down rain for good harvest. The monoliths from Kasomari with 
similar shapes may be associated with the same idea.^^ The 
Kartong stones suggest the phallic cists of the Konyaks to hold 
skulls as at Derebora, though the monoliths at Bolasan contain 
holes, too small for holding skulls. “In any Case, the North Cachar 
hollowed monoliths must represent a rather specialised develop¬ 
ment of a phallic ancestor cult, typical of Assam, widely spread 
in South-east Asia and extending over even to Oceania and Mada¬ 
gascar”.^^ 

The megaliths again are associated with the soul matter, resid¬ 
ing in phallic menhirs and dolmens, and with head-hunting which 
ultimately increased one’s prosperity.^28 remarked by Hutton, 
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the practice of erecting megaliths, whether of stone or wood, and 
the erection of soul figures in graves, as done by the Konyaks and 
others in Assam, as in the Pacific area, is associated with a belief 
in the soul matter and the cult of fertility. The association of some 
of the monoliths of North Cach^ and Dimapur with the remains 
of the dead along with their phallic shape points to this idea of soul 
matter, which was believed to increase one’s crops and welfare.^^ 

This cult of fertility, associated with the phallic menhirs and 
dolmens, representing male and female principles, can be gathered 
from both the ancient remains and present practices of almost 
all the tribes, particularly the Nagas. This is indicated also by 
their association with tanks, rice fields and all rituals.^^® The 
meaning of the phallic megaliths of Dimapur can be gathered from 
the Angami ceremony, when they erect wooden phallic posts; 
the giver of feasts among them, as with the Aos, Sernas, Sangtams 
and Rengmas, is believed to have prosperity. These posts are 
associated with the organs of generation, indicated by their shape, 
the straight post standing for the male and the forked one for the 
female principle. Both the cylindrical and forked monuments 
of Dimapur, therefore, may be associated with the fertility cult 
and the increase of one’s prosperity.^^^ In fact, this phallic ferti¬ 
lity cult may be associated wdth all kinds of megaliths, whether 
of stone or wood.^^ 

The various methods and manner of erection of stones among 
the tribes cannot be reduced to a single fonnula. They are asso¬ 
ciated, as we have noted, with graves, or the ancestor cult, offer¬ 
ings, feasts of merit or social prestige, as among the Angamis,^^ 
head-hunting^34 ^^d other practices. These are explained not only 
by the remains of North Cachar, Kasomarl-Jamugurl, Dimapur 
and other places but also by the present elaborate rituals and prac¬ 
tices of the tribes. All these fundamental ideas are, in fact, inter¬ 
linked with one another, and almost identical meaning may be 
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gathered from the megalithic erections of the people of SouUi-east 
Asia and the Oceanic world. 

8. Conclusion: 

The study of the megalithic culture of Assam and its com¬ 
parison with some present practices make us convinced that its 
origin must be attributed to the lithic stage of culture.^^^ The 
authors of this culture had close links with those of the South-east 
Asiatic region, parts of India and even beyond India in the west. 
The wonderful similarity of the megaliths of the people of differ¬ 
ent origin like the Khasis, Nagas, Gar os and others makes us 
believe that different elements contributed to their development. 
Besides the Mon-Khmer Khasis, some Nagas like the Changs and 
the Konyaks may have contained an Austric strain.^^® It would 
be a mistake to attribute all the megalithic remains to the Khasi- 
Syntehgs alone; because megaliths of Assam are not merely asso¬ 
ciated with graves but also with fertility, soul matter, festivals and 
feasts, head-hunting, magic and prosperity. Moreover, the burning 
of the dead has been practised also by the Mikirs and the Garos, 
and there is no great difference between the Khasi practice of 
keeping the remains and the stone-cist burial of skulls by the 
Konyaks. The megalithic culture of all the tribes has been part 
and parcel of their whole social existence, bound up with their 
life here and hereafter. The use of stone for graves and other 
purposes is no doubt primitive and ancient; so also is the belief in 
magic and fetishism or animism, which can be traced back to the 
lithic stage of human culture. Both the grave and the phallic 
stones served the same idea of fertility and are, therefore, func¬ 
tionally indistinguishable. The elaborate rituals, connected with 
them, may have been worked out differently by different tribes, 
but all are basically the same. 

It appears from the study of this megalithic culture that the 
fusion of racial elements took place at an early period and inter¬ 
tribal movements were not rare. Some of the artistic motifs, 
like the lotus, occurring on some of the ancient megaliths, suggest 


135. See Hutton, (Man in India, X, pp. 214-15; J.R.A-L, LVIII, p. 408) 
who attributes the erection of megaliths and head-hunting to the palaeo¬ 
lithic stage of human culture. 
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that not only the Mon-Khmers and the Tibeto-Biirmans but also 
the Alpine-Aryans contributed to the art of the megalith builders. 
This influence of the Hindus on non-Aryan monuments is indi¬ 
cative of an early fusion of races. Though both the Aryans and 
the non-Aryans contributed to the composite culture of Assam, the 
foundation of certain elements of this culture was no doubt laid 
by the non-Aryans.^^^ Tantrikism, for instance, which was so ela¬ 
borately worked out in ancient Assam, may in its origin, be attri¬ 
buted to the phallic cult, associated with the megalithic culture of 
the tribes. The meaning of megaliths, like that of the neoliths, 
and their bearing on the foundation of Assam’s culture, will be 
more illumined on an examination of the racial strains in the 
population of Assam, and conversely the megalithic complex of the 
land has an important bearing on our understanding of its racial 
problem. 


137. See Chap. VI, Section 4. 



Section 2 


RACIAL ELEMENTS 


1. Introduction: 

The prehistoric and other remains definitely prove that Assam 
was inhabited by various racial elements, and in fact, this land is 
considered as a great anthropological museum, containing even 
now some primitive peoples.^ But, no systematic study of these 
has been made. We shall find reasons to believe that while this 
State received wave after wave of immigrants from South-east 
Asia and the Oceanic world, as from India and the West, some 
elements of the inhabitants were probably indigenous, and that 
some people were at times sent out from this region. 

Anything like a chronological treatment of the subject is im¬ 
possible in view of the fact that no prehistoric human skulls have 
yet been found, and only a few anthropometric measurements have 
been taken. Not to speak of Assam, the problem of the origin of 
men and their early migrations is disputed.^ But, the weight of 
evidence indicates that not only the Deccan Plateau^ but also the 
Kasmira region in India, as shov/n by the Siwalik fossils, were 
inhabited by some of the earliest men.'* 

According to geological researches, the Himalayan regions 
were occupied by a sea called Tethys, and that in course of time 
two promontories in the region about K^mlra and Assam were 
formed. It is possible that, like the former region, Assam also 
became habitable for men in the latest period of the tertiary age. 
In close proximity to this region, remains of a palaeohthic flake 
industry in Burma have been found, which is taken to be repre¬ 
sentative of the earliest palaeolithic stone culture, resembling that 


1. Haimendorf, The Naked Nagas, p. 3; J, B. Puller, Intro, to Play¬ 
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of Godavari 5 But, as we have stated, no cave with human remains 
has been discovered in Assam. It is, therefore, impossible to deter¬ 
mine whether this State was inhabited by pre-palaeolithic or even 
palaeolithic men, unless this is proved on the basis of actual human 
remains. Our study of the subject, therefore, will mainly be 
restricted to the surviving elements. But here also, as we have 
stated, no proper anthropometric measurements have been taken 
and, moreover, writers like Ridgeway and Walcher believe that 
even the science of anthropometry is not very reliable for the study 
of men;® nor is it possible to find them in their original features 
after centuries of admixture. With the help of a study of their 
routes of migration, ethnography, philology and other allied factors, 
we shall try, however, to arrive at certain conclusions in determin¬ 
ing the main racial t 3 Tpes. 

2. Routes of migration: 

Assam could become a museum of races, because it is situated 
in “one of the great migration routes of mankind*\'^ The various 
elements passing through Assam from India on the one side and 
South-east Asia on the other left their substratum in both the hills 
and plains. 

The possible routes of migrations were three or four: first 
through the north or the mountain passes of Tibet, Nepal and 
Bhutan; second through valley of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra 
from India and the west; third by sea or the Bay of Bengal, pass¬ 
ing through Bengal or Burma, and fourthly the Assam-Burma 
routes, one over the Patkai passes in the north-east, leading from 
the Lidu-Margherita road to China through the Hukawang Valley 
in Burma and the other through Maajipur and Cachar in the south¬ 
east or south of Assam. 

It is doubtful whether the northern route helped much in the 
migration of racial elements; but important trade routes existed 
through the moimtain passes between Assam and Tibet, as by 
waterways through the Brahmaputra and the Ganges. The exist¬ 
ence of both the routes is shown, as we have noted elsewhere, by 


5. See H. C. Das Gupta, Ji>.L., V, pp. 14-15; De Morgan, Prehistoric 
Man, 1924, p. 280. 
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the classical sources, like the Periplus and Ptolemy’s geography. 
The routes through mountain passes of Bhutan and Tibet are also 
mentioned in other later sources.® On the basis of these sources, 
it may be suggested that some racial elements, such as the Alpines 
and the Indo-Chinese made their way in small numbers into Assam 
through these passes in the north. 

The contact with India through the Brahmaputra and the 
Ganges and the land routes is shown not only by the classical 
sources, but also by the accounts of Yuan Chwang.® It was through 
these routes that the pre-Aryans and Aryans entered the Assam 
valley. Contact with Southern India was possibly by sea, through 
the Bay of Bengal. An important reference is made by Pliny, 
(vi, xvii-xxii) who states that the people of Ceylon knew the 
Seres or people of Assam through trade.^® J. H. Hutton is per¬ 
haps right in assuming that some elements of the Nagas migrated 
from Southern India by sea and entered Assam through Burma.^i 
Even the sea route to China is mentioned by Yuan Chwang in the 
7th century A.D .,12 the passage down the Brahmaputra to the 
Bay of Bengal is said to have been under the control of the rulers 
of Kamarupa at that time.^® 

Besides the Indo-Chinese races, Oceanic elements may have 
come both by land and sea routes via Burma; of all the routes, 
the most important were through the river valleys of Burma and 
Assam and the mountain passes on the Assam-Burma borders. 
The earliest reference to the Assam-Burma route is found in the 
accounts of Chang Kien, on the basis of which Pelliot has shown 
that from 200 B.C. there was a regular route by land to China 
through Assam, Upper Burma and Yunnan. Pelliot has described 
two routes from Burma through Manipur; but he has failed to 
take into account the transfer of the Burmese capital from Prome 
to Halim about A.D. 750.^^ P. C. Bagchi points out that the routes 
from Pataliputra through Assam-Burma to China were three: the 
first through the Patkai to Upper Burma, the second through 
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Manipur up to the Chindwin, and the third through Arakan up to 
the Irrawaddy, all leading to Kunming in China.^® A detailed des¬ 
cription of the Assam-Burma routes is given in Kia-Tan of the 
8th century A.D.^^ Yuan Chwang’s accounts of Assam throw light 
on this question.^'^ Phayre points out that in early times contact 
between Gangetic India and Tagaung lay only through Manipur.^® 
At a subsequent time many routes were opened through Dihong, 
the Mishmi route, the Phungan pass leading to China, the route 
through Manipur to the Irrawaddy and the Patkai passes to Bhamo. 
Two other routes lay through Hukawang valley leading across the 
mountains from Myitkyna to Tipi and near Margherita and the 
Chaukan pass.^^ The other routes lay through the passes of Don¬ 
kin, Natu and Jilap. It was through these routes that the people 
from South-east Asia and China made their way into Assam. 

3. Racial types: 

The importance of the routes of migrations will also be evi¬ 
dent from the study of racal types 2® As we have made it clear, 
no proper anthropometric measurement has so far been taken. 
Waddell’s measurements-^ are broad based and R. B. Dixon’s 
measurements, particularly of a few Khasis^^ are insufficient 
evidence to come to any definite conclusion. Dixon, however, 
finds traces of the four important types with intermediaries, in the 
Khasis and other elements: Bracycephalic Leptorrhine (B.L.), 
Dolichocephalic Platyrrhine (D.P.), Bra cy cephalic Platyrrhine 
(B.P.) and Dolichocephalic Leplorrhine (D.L.). Broadly speaking, 
most of the tribes contain in varying proportions Negrito, Austro- 
Asiatic, Alpine-Aryan and Mongolian elements. Writing on the 
areas of diffusion, Dixon thinks that the B.L. type “appears to 
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represent the southern extension of a great area, characterised 
by this factor, which includes most of Central Asia and the Great 
Plateaus, Northern China, and much of the north-eastern portion 
of the continent, and as a type shows very close relationship with 
the Alpine, so widely spread in Central and Western Europe. The 
B.P. type on the other hand represents the western extension of 
that type which forms the fundamental stratum among the popu¬ 
lation of Southern China and much of South-eastern Asia and 
the Malaya Archipelago.” This “type, pressed from the east and 
north-east into Assam at a very early date”, partly driving back 
and partly ‘‘assimilating the still earlier aboriginal Negroid D.P. 
population. It brought with it the ancestral form of the Mon- 
Khmer speech”. Then after sometime “the Aryan immigrants, 
characterised by a strong D.L. factor reached Bengal and Assam 
by way of the Ganges valley”.^ 

A. C. Haddon traces D.P., D.M. (Dolichocephalic Mesorrhine) 
or Nesiot, M.P., M.M., B.L. and D.L. types.^'^ Hutton finds traces 
of the Negritos, Proto-Austroloids, Austro-Asiatic, Indonesian, 
Melanesian, Alpine, Aryan and Mongolian types. The Negritos 
are believed to have come from the north-east^^ and Proto-Austro¬ 
loids from Palestine,2® followed by early Mediterraneans, from 
whom the Austro-Asiatic .speech is said to have been derived, 
later Mediterraneans, Alpines and Aryans from the west, and 
Mongolians from the east,^? S. C. Roy suggests that a section of 
the Mediterranean-Dravidian passed eastward through Assam 
and became the Indonesian or Nesiot element. There appears to 
be a migration of that element also along the coast of Burma to 
Assam. Roy adds that in Assam an originally dolichocephalic 
pre-Dravidian element with some proto-Negroid stratum has 
been overlaid and submerged by later aggressions, and he finds 
there a Nesiot element and Aryans.^s Traces of the Melanesians, 
derived from the proto-Austroloid and the Negritos with a Mon¬ 
golian admixture, are noticed, particularly in the hilly regions 
between Assam and Burma. Culturally they are associated with 
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the separation of skulls from the dead, bachelors’ quarters, head¬ 
hunting, and a canoe cult. Hutton suggests also their association 
with the Austro-Asiatic and Indonesian culture. He further 
believes that the Austro-Asiatics might have migrated from the 
west, suggesting an alternative route across India and the Bay of 
Bengal for the Elamites and Mediterraneans to have reached the 
Indian Archipelago, and that there was again a movement from 
the coast of Burma to Assam; similar movements may have taken 
place from the east coast of India.^ In writing about the supposed 
connection between the Austro-Asiatic, pre-Dravidian and Munda 
languages, Hutton points to two routes of migrations, one from 
Eastern India to the Pacific and the other from the Pacific world 
to India.^® In another place he traces the origin and diffusion of 
the Austro-Asiatic and Indonesian culture either from Southern 
India, travelling to the Pacific region and then entering Assam, or 
coming from the side of the Indian Archipelago.^^ It appears pro¬ 
bable that the Austro-Asiatic culture, having close affinities with 
the Indonesian one, may have entered Assam both from India and 
the Pacific world. 

Most of the Mongolian migrations to Assam took place through 
the north-eastern and southern routes of Assam via Burma.32 The 
Nagas are believed to have come from various directions. One 
wave of the Tibeto-Burmans came probably from the north, com¬ 
prising the Aka, Mi.shmi, Garo, Mikir, Kachari, etc.; another from 
the south, the Lushai-Kukis and another of an earlier wave, the 
Kol-Mon-Annam, extending over parts of the area, now occupied 
by the Nagas. The Bodos are also believed to have come from 
the north, and it is possible that they got mixed up with the Mon- 
Khmcr-Mundas in course of time.^ 

(a) Negritos : On the basis of physical and other features, 
the existence of Negritos, allied to the Papuans and the 
Andamanese, is pointed out by some writers.^ The same 
element formed one of the earliest strains in the population 
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of the Assam hills. As Mills points out, the prehistoric '*in- 
habitants of the mountains of Assam were almost certainly 
Negritos, little dark men with curly hair .... Traditions speak 
vaguely of them and their curly hair still survives. It was proba¬ 
bly they who made the little stone celts, which are frequently 
found in the hills”It is possible, as suggested by B. S. Sewell, 
that they came to Assam and India from the north-east.^® Both 
physical features and other aspects of material culture point to 
the existence of this strain, particularly among some Nagas. Hut¬ 
ton finds traces of Papuan and Melanesian features among some 
of them.^*^ Though not common among the Sernas, Angamis and 
Lhotas, instances of woolly hair have been noticed among the 
Aos,3® Rengmas,^^ Phoms and Yamchings of the Konyaks,^ in the 
Kacha Naga country, particularly in North Cachar; the Thados 
have this strain with prominent jaws.*^^ The Angami tradition 
speaks of such peoples. Hutton noticed also prominent jaws and 
small stature, associated with the Negrito strain, among the Aos, 
Phoms and other Konyaks.^ 

Both ethnography and the material culture of the tribes also 
point to the existence of such a strain. The Naga reverence for 
the ficus, indicates a Negroid cult, spread over the Oceanic area; 
one might suspect also a Negroid belief in the practice of hang¬ 
ing combs of bees and wasps in the entrance to the houses of 
some Nagas, found also in Andaman."*^ The blowguns of the 
Thados^^ are similar to those of the people of Polynesia and the 
Philippines, while the Karens of Burma used a genuine blowgun.^® 
The use of blowgun, like that of the simple bow among some 
tribes of Assam, is taken to be a Negrito survival, as in Malaya 
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and the Philippines.^ The practice of exposure of the dead or 
the tree-burial of the dead due to an ^dpatia' (unnatural) death 
among some Nagas, as among some people of Indonesia, the use 
of a kind of thorn-lined trap for catching fish among the Nagas of 
the North and Thados, as in Melanesia,the belief in a perilous 
path, which is required to be passed by the spirit of the dead, com¬ 
mon among the tribes, as in Andaman and the Pacific area, and 
other material factors, including a few crude specimens of art are 
taken to be survivals of the Negrito strain among the Assam 
tribes.^® 


These factors of importance seem to be supported by traditions 
of dark little men or jungle folk among most of the tribes. We 
have pointed out to the Zemi tradition of such men called Sievii 
in North Cachar, the remnants of which are believed to have been 
blocked into a cave near Haflong by a Kachari king."*® Most of 
the tribes have traditions of such men.^® On the basis of this, 
mention may be made of the ^Mopia' people, who are believed to 
have been the dwellers of the region, north of the Patkai; similar 
reference is made to the monkey folk {Moinaknok) But as we 
have stated, it is unsafe to rely upon such traditions, as upon those 
referring to the origin of the tribes from caves. The physical fea¬ 
tures and other aspects of the material culture of the tribes that we 
have examined, however, indicate that some features of the 
earliest human culture of Asia were evolved here and that Negroid 
element found its way into Assam at an early period from the 
Oceanic area. This is definitely found among some Nagas of the 
inaccessible hills, as shown by their ‘‘frizzly hair, prominent or 
aquiline nose, in their very excitable disposition.... and in the 
artistic bent.... as well as in a number of minor items of material 
culture, which can be traced from Assam at any rate to Fiji^\5^ 

(b) Ausiro-Asiaiic Mon-Khvier^ Khdsi-Syntengs: Some of 
the neoliths that we have described, almost certainly belong to an 
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early period of neolithic culture in Assam, and migrations of some 
neolithic men took place in that period. We can infer their exist¬ 
ence also on the basis of the use of taro as a staple diet, as among 
the Konyaks like that of the Mentamai Isles off Sumatra. The 
Konyaks in fact, represent one of the earliest inhabitants of the hills 
of Assam.^ We are on firmer grounds when we come to the later 
neolithic culture, which is believed to have been brought by the 
speakers of the Mon-Khmer speech not later than 2500 B.C. Heine 
Geldern associates this culture with the cultivation of millet, and 
rice, cattle-rearing, the erection of megaliths and raising of ances¬ 
tral figures in graves and head-hunting.®^ 

The Khasi-Sjaitengs, speaking the Mon-Khmer speech, are 
associated with the Austro-Asiatic people. The term Austric is a 
linguistic rather than an ethnic one.®® On the basis of philology, 
Schmidt has traced the aflfiiiities of the Munija, Palaung, Wa, 
Malaya, Nicobarese, Mon-Khmer-Khasi and others, consisting of the 
Austro-Asiatic branch, and forming with the Austronesian, Poly¬ 
nesian, Melanesian, Indonesian, etc., the Austric family.®® F. A. 
Uxbond extends the group to include the Hungarian; but Hevesy, 
disputing the existence of the Austric group as a whole, connects the 
Munda language with the Ugrian.®^ Rivet suggests that this group 
should be called Oceanic, consisting of the Australian, Papuan and 
Tasmanian, their centre of diffusion being either in the Indian 
Archipelago or in Southern Asia, spreading by sea. Prayluski has 
even raised the problem of relations between the Austro-Asiatic 
and the Sumerian.®® 

It appears that though the Khasi-Syntengs have Mongolian 
features and mixed with other elements, they represent with their 
Mon-Khmer speech the only known peoples of the Austric stock 
in Assam, having close affinities with the Kol-Mon-Annam group 
of tribes,®® including the Hos and the Mundas. This is based not 
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only in their linguistic similarities, (Table 1) but also in the use 
of similar types of stone celts and iron hoes.®° Gurdon rightly 
points out that the Khasis came from the south-east; on the basis 
of the similarity of stone celts, he contends “that the Khasis are 
connected with the people who inhabited the Malaya Peninsula 
and Chotanagpur at the time of the stone age” On the study of 
ethnography of some Nagas and Mikirs, Gurdan rightly concludes 
that the Mon-Annam race once occupied a much larger area in 

Assam.®2 

Besides the Khasi-Syntengs, other tribes of the Austro-Asiatic 
stock ai'e believed to have migrated to Assam from the Paci¬ 
fic area, perhaps from the Philippines, as suggested by the use of 
buffalo in the Naga Hills and terraced cultivation among the Anga- 
mis.®3 Moreover, the practice of head-hunting, fertility cults, 
megaliths, etc. are a.s.sociated with Austro-Asiatic culture, having 
close parallels among the Assam tribes. Hutton rightly points out 
“that the practice of head-hunting, the erection of megaliths, and 
the theory of the soul matter as a fertiliser belong to the Naga cul¬ 
ture-and are to bo a.ssociated with the buffalo keeping tribes, 

who inhabited the hills before the Gayal or Mithan-kceping 
KuKis....On general grounds, I am inclined to associate the 
buffilo with an Austro-Asiatic culture or Indonesian culture.... 
and to assign the head-hunting and .soul fertiliser belief to the 
same Austro-Asiatic or Indonesian culture”.®'* It appears, there¬ 
fore, that survivals of this culture are found among the Chang and 
Konyak Nagas.®® Writing on the Naga-Bodo affinitio.s, 
Hutton concludes that even the Bodos, like the Nagas, may 
have been connected with the Ho-Munda-Mon-Khmer families.®® 
The C-aro.s, for instance, have absorbed Khasi and Naga blood.®^ It 
i.s po.ssible that the people of the Austro-Asiatic culture were 
numerou.s at one time, and in varying proportions an Austro-A.sia- 
tic strain may be found in most of the tribes. Ethnically at least, 
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the speakers of the speech had close affinities with the people of 
the Pacific area, constituting the Indonesian culture.®® The Mon- 
Khmer speakers were followed by waves of the Tibeto-Burmans, 
who entered Assam from various directions and at different periods 
of history. 

(c) Indo-Chinese stock — Tibeto-Burmans: Both physical 
features and other aspects of culture definitely indicate that the 
great bulk of Assam's population of both the hills and plains con¬ 
sisted of the Tibeto-Burmans of the Indo-Chinese stock. This is 
confirmed also by a few remains and literary evidence. Even the 
Mon-Khmer Khasis are associated with the first Mongolian over¬ 
flow into the land, followed by the Bodos from the north-eastern 
direction.®® 

The Upper courses of the Yangtse and the Hoang-ho in North¬ 
west China were the original home of the Tibeto-Burman races 
and they entered Assam through the courses of the rivers 
Brahmaputra, Chindwin, Irrawaddy, Salween, Mekong and Menam 
and mountain passes of Assam and Burma through the north-east 
and south-east, when they found the speakers of the Mon-Klhmer 
speech occupying some hilly regions, and therefore, the latter were 
driven into different directions.^® Some of them travelled to 
Nepal and Tibet, some occupied the foot of the Himalayas from 
Sadiya to the Punjab in the west, and the rest occupied the hills 
of Assam, such as the Garo hills, Lushai Hills and Manipur, Mikir 
Hills, Cachar and the Naga Hills and gradually spread over the 
plains in both Upper and Lower Assam, along the courses of the 
Brahmaputra on both its banks,*^^ 

When and how the migration and settlement of the various 
branches of the same family took place is uncertain; but, as we 
have noted, the weight of evidence proves that the migration of 
tribes is to be attributed to different periods in the history of the 
land and that most of them, if not all, came after the intrusion of 
the Aryans from the west. It was after their distribution and 
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occupation of particular areas that they came to be known as 
Nagas, Bodos, etc., and the areas of their occupation were knovm 
by their tribal names. Even after their settlement, migrations 
from one place to another continued till recent times. The classi¬ 
cal writers, beginning at least with the first century A.D. seem to 
refer to some tribes almost in their present habitat. 

We have made a few references to some tribes in another 
place. Pliny mentions a people called the Mandai in whose coun¬ 
try lies the mount of Maleus, beyond the Ganges and Palibothra 
or Pataliputra.^^ It is possible to identify the Mandai with the 
Garos and Maleus with the Garo Hills, because the Garos are 
known as mdndc, meaning man.*^^ The Sesatae of the Perlplus 
and the Besadae of Ptolemy were the same hill people of Assam, 
allied to the Garos, Nagas, Lushai-Kukis or the Mishmis.^^ The 
Anthropophagi of Ptolemy or the Alitrophagi of Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus were probably a branch of the Mishmis or Nagas. Ptolemy 
mentions other tribes, confirmed by Ammianus. The Garinaoi 
may be identified with the Garos; Nabannoe, the Rablias; Asme- 
raoei, the Miris; Batoe, the Bhutias and the Nagalogoe, the 
Nagas.^5 The Barrhai of Ptolemy appear to be the Bodos. Gerini 
rightly identifies the Tiladai with the Kuki-Chins.*^® These refer¬ 
ences indicate that some tribes had already settled in this land 
before the first century A.D., if not earlier. 

When the differentiation of the tribes took place is not known, 
but linguistically they may be divided into many families with 
further subdivisions and clans. The Tibeto-Burman family as a 
whole is divided into two main branches: North-Assam and 

Assam-Burmese. 

(i) North-Assam branch : The tribes like the Aka, Dafala, 
Miri, Abar and Mishmi, now occupying the foot of the hills in the 
north, extending from western Assam to Sadiya in the east, are 
included in this branchJ*^. The group may again be taken as a 
link between the Tibeto-Himalayan and the Assam-Burmese 
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branches; but even within their own group, striking differences 
both in physical features, customs and dialects have been evolved. 
The dialectical similarities and differences will be evident from 
the table (No. 2). Most of the tribal names were given by their 
neighbours and plains people. The Akas call themselves Hrusso;^^ 
the Dafalas, Niso, Nising or Bangi (man) The term Miri means 
man;?® the Abar, independent;®^ the latter are known as Abuit or 
Adi-uvii (hill men) and Madgu.®- All of them are divided into 
various clans, mostly exogamous. 

(ii) Assara-Burrnese branch : Nagd group : The origin of the 
word *Nagd^ is obscure;®® but the weight of evidence proves that it 
is to be associated with 'nolc (man).®^ Linguistically, the group 
consists of three main sub-groups: ®5 (a) western — which includes 
Angami, Serna, Rengma and Kezoma; (b) central — Ao, Lhota, 
Tengsa, Thukumi and Yachumi; (c) eastern — Angwanku, Ban- 
para, Chingmegnu, Mutonia, Mohangia, Chang, Assiringia, Mosang, 
Shangge and Namsangia. There are besides the different families 
of the Konyaks. Not only between these three groups, but also 
among sub-divisions of the same group there are differences of 
both physical features, customs and dialects. The linguistic dif¬ 
ferences will be evident from the table (No. 3).®® 

The Angamis have traditions of coming from the south, the 
Mao region and Manipur. They are divided into two main divi¬ 
sions— Kepezoma and Thekrono, further sub-divided into exo- 
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gamous cians.**^ The Sernas also point to their migration from the 
south; they are divided into many exogamous clans.^® The Reng- 
mas are broadly divided into two groups—Eastern and Western, fur¬ 
ther sub-divided into exogamous clans.^^ The Aos believe in the 
common origin of man, tiger and spirit;®® they are broadly divided 
into three groups—Chongli, Mongsen and Changki, divided into 
exogamous phratries and further sub-divided into clans The 
Lhota traditions record their migration from various directions; 
they are divided into two broad groups—Liye and Ndreng, sub¬ 
divided into exogamous phratries and further sub-divided into 
clans.®^ The Yachumis bear close resemblance to the Aos and the 
Chtogs, and the latter are divided into various groups and exoga¬ 
mous clans.®® The Sangtams are divided into two or three groups 
and clans.®^ The Konyaks have two main divisions — Thendu and 
Thenkoh, each sub-divided into three clans.®® Closely allied to 
them are the Kalyo-Kengyus and the Phom Nagas.®® 

Nagd-Bodo and Nagu-Kuki sub-groups: Linguistically, in the 
former group may be included the Kacha, Kabul and Khairao; in 
the latter, Maram, Tangkul, Maring, Phadang, Yiyangkong, Sop- 
voma and others, including the Mikirs.®*^ All these tribes inhabit 
parts of Cachar and Manipur; they show, however, both physical 
and linguistic differences (Table 4), and all of them are divided 
into various clans. The Mikirs call themselves Arleng (man). Tra¬ 
ditions connect them with the eastern portion of the Jaintia Hills, 
bordering on the Kapili as their original seat. They have an ad¬ 
mixture of Khasi blood.®® 
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Kuki-’Lushdi^Meithei tribes and their sub-groups: Old Kuki, 
in which are included the Hrangkul, Halam, Chaw, Langrong and 
others; Kuki-Chin, which includes the Meithei,^^ old Kuki and 
Chin; Northern Chin sub-group, in which are included the Thado, 
Sokte, Ralte, Paite and others; and lastly the Central Chin group 
which includes the Lushais and other allied peoples. 

The Lakhers,^®^ occupying the southern portion of the Liishai 
Hills bordering on Burma, may also be placed in the same family. 
Most of those tribes are now occupying parts of Manipur, Lushai 
Hills, Cachar and Mikir Hills. Both in physical features and dia¬ 
lects (Table 5) they show marked differences. Most of the Lushai- 
Kukis are connected with Burma and Chittagong .^02 

Bodo Group : The Bodo group includes the most numerous 
tribes, occupying not only the hills but are also found spread over 
parts of the valley from Dhubri to Sadiya. They were once a 
very dominant people of the valley, and petty kingdoms, like those 
of the Kacharis and the Chutias, were established by them even 
before the intrusion of the Ahoms. Remnants of their political domi¬ 
nation, after the extinction of Hindu kingdoms and of their cul¬ 
ture, may be noticed from the names of places, particularly rh^ers, 
preceded by or Ui\ the Bodo word for water.^^^ They have 
affinities not only with the people of Nepal and Tibet and other 
Tibeto-Burmans like the Nagas, but also with the Khasis.^®^ 
important members of the group are : the Garos, Kacharis, Chu¬ 
tias, Rabhas, Koches, Lalungs, Meches, Hajong, Hojai, Dimsa and 
others; some of them got mixed up with the Shans at a later time. 
In spite of their affinities, we find many differences in both their 
physical features and dialects (Table 6) . 

The Garos conj-ititute an important section of the group, and 
are allied to the Khasis and Nagas;^®^ they are divided into three 
exogamous divisions: Momin, Marak and Chakma.^^ The Kacharis 
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are divided into plain and hill Kacharis, or Dimsas, subdivided into 
numerous exogamous clans.^®*^ The Koches are likewise sub¬ 
divided into many clans.^®® The Chutlas, who had an admixture 
of Shan blood, established their kingdom in the Sadiya region; they 
are broadly divided into Barahi and DeorL^^ The Lalungs got 
mixed up with the Garos and Mikirs; they have numerous exoga¬ 
mous clans.^^® The Rabhas, Hojais, Hajongs, Meches and Baras, 
though had their common Bodo origin, came to be looked upon 
like the Koches as superior to the Garo or the Kachari, because, 
they came under the influence of Hinduism at an early 
period;!!! all of them have their different clans or septs.!!^ 

The Kirdtas : The Bodos have a close affinity with the Kirdtas 
of ancient Indian literature. A consideration of the habitat of the 
latter is essential, as traditionally the first foundation of a kingdom 
in Assam is attributed to the Kirdta chief Mahirahga danava. The 
Kirdtas are also associated with the Bhauma dynasty, particularly 
with Bhagadatta. The classical writers mention them under 
various names. Megasthenes and Arrian, confirmed by Pliny, 
mention Chiriotosagi and Skiratai, identified by McCrindle with the 
Kirdtas The Periplus calls them Kirrhadae and locates them 
in the hills of Assam and Burma.!!'^ Ptolemy^s Kirrhadia, the 
country of the Kirdtas corresponds to Tripura, Sylhet and Cachar 
according to Gerini.!!^ Aelian’s Schiratae appear to be the Kird- 
tas.!!® The classical writers, therefore, from the 4th century B.C. 
onwards place the Kirdtas in South-east Bengal and Western Assam. 
The Indian sources, particularly the Epics, locate them in different 
parts of India; but most of the sources agree in placing them near 
the marshy regions in South-east Bengal and the hills of Assam. 
The Udyoga (xviii), the Sabhd (xxvi-xxvii), the Karna and other 
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Parvans of the Mahdhhdrata mention them along with the Cinas, 
forming the followers of Bhagadatta, with yellowish complexion, 
dwelling in the marshy regions near the sea-shore, that is, in South¬ 
east Bengal. The Kiskindhydkdvda (xl) of the Rdmdyana des¬ 
cribes them as wearing thick top knots with conical heads, golden 
in appearance, fair looking and fierce. The Brhatsamhitd (xiv, 18, 
29-30) places them in the north-east. The Mongolian affinity and 
their habitat in the marshy regions and the hills of Assam are also 
confirmed by the Vimu Purdna (Bk. ii, iii) and the Kdlikd Purdna 
(38). Manu (x, 43-44) states that they were Ksatriyas in origin, 
but became degraded owing to the extinction of sacred rites among 
them. This is also stated in the Asvamedha Parvan of the Mahd^ 
hhdrata. But most of the sources agree in stating that an important 
section of the Kirdtas lived in South-east Bengal and Western 
Assam and that they were Mongolians.^^^ It is possible that at a 
later time they, like most of the Tibeto-Burmans, got mixed up 
with the Alpines who had already settled in Eastern India and 
Assam. The Kirdtas represent, therefore, an early wave of Mon¬ 
golians and might have settled in parts of Assam even before some 
Bodos: for it is mentioned as early as the Aitareya Brdhmana (1, 3, 
7) that it was from the Kirdta towns of Eastern India that the 
Aryans brought the soma plant for sacrifice. This points to the 
early settlement of these people in Assam; that they largely con¬ 
tributed to the culture of Eastern India, is admitted by scholars.^^® 

4. Mixture of various strains: 

Both anthropometry and ethnography indicate that most of 
the early inhabitants of Assam had an admixture of different racial 
strains. When and how this admixture took place is difficult to 
posit; but it is likely that this happened both before and after 
their migration and settlement in this Ir.nd. 

Even the Khasi-S 5 mtengs show an admixture of Negrito, 
Austric, Alpine and Tibeto-Burman elements in varying propor¬ 
tions. As Dixon writes, the Khasis “are racially closely related 
to the majority of the Tibeto-Burman tribes. With them they repre¬ 
sent a very old western drift of South-east Asiatic peoples, super- 
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imposed upon a previous aboriginal Negroid stratum and overlaid 
by a later wave of Alpine peoples.”^^® Hutton noticed among most 
of the Nagas traces of Negroid, Austro-Asiatic, Alpine, Tibeto- 
Burman, Tai and a race of southern origin, allied to the people 
of the Philippines, Borneo and parts of Indonesia.^® These elements 
are found among the Aos^^i some Kukis like the Thados. The 
practice of ordeal by diving among the latter people is associated 
with Mon culture, and many of their customs are indicative of 
Khasi-Ho cultures of Indonesian affinity and of those of the Pagan 
Malayans and the Philippines; their custom of burial compares well 
with that of the people of Sumatra and Philippines. The Melane¬ 
sians, like some Lushais, were in the past used to tasting the blood 
of their murdered enemies.^22 Lakhers likewise contain Aus- 

tric, Naga and Botjo blood and some Melanesian and Indonesian 
strain.^^ Both the Semai24 and Angami Nagas^^s have an admix¬ 
ture of Mongolian, Bodo, and of elements of the peoples of the 
Pacific area. 

A Dravidian strain coming from Southern India is also sus¬ 
pected among some Nagas. This is confirmed both by archaeology 
and ethnography. The use of conch-shells and canoes as coffins 
by some Nagas and other tribes, as in the Pacific area may be con¬ 
nected with the sea and tends to confirm a tradition of their migra¬ 
tion by water-routes, like the Karens of Burma who have such 
traditions of a voyage across the Bay of Bengal from Southern 
India .^26 Connecting the Austro-Asiatic, Indonesian and South 
Indian culture, Hutton points out that the origin of this culture 
is to be attributed to Southern India. The iron age graves of 
Southern India, he further writes, show signs of affinity with those 
of the Nagas. The cenotaphs of Southern India resemble those of 
the Angamis. The use of conch-shells as ornaments by the Nagas, 
which have been discovered also in North Arcot in a dolmen, seems 
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to point to their association with the sea. Some megaliths of the 
two regions are also similar.!^ Some stone-celts from Vellore 
resemble the Naga type. On the basis of such parallels, it is pos¬ 
sible to infer that the Nagas contain elements which migrated from 
Southern India across the Bay of Bengal and via Burma.^^ It is 
also possible that this element migrated to Assam from India 
by the land route. Dravidian elements may also be suspected 
among the Aos .129 Hutton, however, rightly disputes Perry’s theory 
of the origin of the Nagas, who in his book, 'The Children of the 
Sun\ holds that the Nagas are connected with a Dravidian family 

ruling in Assam.^^o 

Two elements of the Khasi culture indicate a connection be¬ 
tween them and the Sawaras of Madras and the Nicobarese. It is 
significant, in the opinion of Hutton, ‘Hhat the Sawaras like the 
Nicobarese and the Khasis speak a language of the Austro-Asiatic 
family, and that there are strong traces among some of the Konyak 
Nag^ also not only of an Austro-Asiatic vocabulary, but of cul¬ 
tural elements, such as the shouldered hoe, generally found with 
the same association”. The burial customs of the War of Shelia 
again show striking similarities with those of the Sawaras and the 
Nicobarese.^3^ 

Some writers like N. N. Vasu ascribe a Dravidian origin to the 
families of Naraka and B^a; but we have refuted this assump¬ 
tion in another place.^^^ The Dravidian affinities of the Koch- 
Kacharis have also been pointed out by some writers; Vasu asserts 
that they are to be connected with the Sumerians and the Dravi- 
dians.^^ But his conclusions are not supported by any genuine 
evidence. H. H. Risley thinks that the Koch ‘*are a large Dravi¬ 
dian tribe.... among whom there are grounds for suspecting some 
admixture of Mongolian blood... But on the whole Dravidian cha¬ 
racteristics predominate among them.”^^^ Dalton supports Risley’s 
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theory.^ In our opinion, both physical features and customs do 
not betray anything like a pure Dravidian origin of the Koch or 
the Kachari; it may be that like other tribes they have had an 
admixture of that blood. Waddell, on the basis of anthropometry, 
has shown that they were Tibeto-Burmans and have no aflSinity 
with “the dark Dravidian aborigines of India’^^^e f^ct, the Dra¬ 
vidian element in Assam’s population appears to be comparatively 
insignificant. 

The fusion of the Naga-Bodo blood took place at an early 
period, and though Nagas in particular, had absorbed many Oceanic 
elements, the common origin of the different Tibeto-Burman tribes 
may be gathered both from physical features and ethnography. The 
Sernas, for instance, have an admixture of Bo4o and Mongolian 
blood.^^^ It was as a result of this fusion that intermediate group 
of tribes (Naga-Bodo) originated. The use of forked posts either 
of stone or of wood may be taken as an important element of Bodo 
culture, and with a few exceptions, an element of Bodo origin 
can be traced in all the Naga and other tribes using this kind of 
post. But, as pointed out by Hutton, if the Mon-Khmers and the 
Bodos have been more or less fused, then some such tribes, show¬ 
ing Naga-Bodo affinities may have come out of a fused stock; the 
erection of forked posts may as well be owing to the presence of 
the Austric element in the fused races.^^ In any case, we have 
strong grounds to show Naga-Bodo fusion.^^® H. E. Kauffman, 
speaking of the use of a thread-square symbol in the graves of the 
Angamis, Aos, Ch^gs, Tangkuls, Lhotas, Thados, Lushais and the 
Kacharis, holds that if this element entered the Naga Hills when 
the Kacharis were still in the plains then pother link will be 
found between the Naga and Bodo cultures.^^® The practice of 
lycanthropy among some Bodos and Nagas may also be associated 
with their common origin.^^^ Gurdon is possibly right in pointing 
to close affinities of the Khasis, Nagas, Garos and Mikirs.^^^ 
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Most of the tribes, particularly the Nagas, have marked affi¬ 
nities with the people of the Pacific area, from the direction of 
which some of them entered Assam. This is mainly based on a 
similar ethnographic survivals, which include the Mon-Khmer 
speech of the Khasis, the matrilineal system of the Garos and 
Khasis, exogamy, bachelors’ halls of most tribes and shouldered 
celts, as among the Khasi-Nagas, ornamented spears, the use of the 
cross-bow, tattooing, canoe drums and buffalo, the erection of 
megaliths, the practice of jhuming and terraced cultivation, belief 
in the theory of soul matter associated with head-hunting, the erec¬ 
tion of pile-dwellings, disposal of the dead, etc., all elements of 
Indonesian culture.^^ The parallels are indicative of a common 
origin of some Assam tribes and the people of Borneo, Philippines, 
Nias, Nuzon, Formosa, Polynesia, Melanesia, and other Isles.^^^ 
The very word 'genna' (restriction) among the Nagas has the same 
meaning as ^penna' among the people in the Pacific area, and both 
have the same mythology concerning the heavenly bodies. The 
main basis of comparison is found in the use of stone and the 
belief in the cult of the dead. As among some people of Samoa, 
Melanesia and others, with the Nagas there is a strong belief in 
the magical virtue of stones, associated with fertility and head¬ 
hunting. The Megaliths of both the areas are strikingly similar 
and they are associated with the same ideas. The nature of the 
disposal of the dead, whether connected with the megalithic tombs 
or otherwise, and the belief in life after death of both the areas 
show wonderful similarities.!^^ E. Evans, commenting on the 
parallel customs between the Kelabits of Borneo and some Nagas, 
has shown that this was due to a common origin of their culture.!^® 
The practice of producing fire with the help of thong, as done in 
the Naga hills, is identical with the use of a similar device by 
the Karens of Burma and some people of Borneo.!^’^ Pointing to 
the close affinities of the Nagas with the Annam tribes, Hutton 
concludes ‘‘that they both represent an approximately identical 
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mixture of races and cultures.”^^® In fact, of all the people of 
South-east Asia, the Assam tribes have close ethnic affinities with 
the people of Burma, whether Mons or Tibeto-Burmans. 

5. Caucasic strain 

In discussing the question of the admixture of elements, we 
have already pointed to the presence of an Alpine element in most 
of the tribes. This element, like the Aryan, definitely came of the 
Caucasic stock.A. H. Keane thinks that the people of this stock 
spread to the confines of South-east Asia in prehistoric times, 
and subsequently they came down the river valleys of Assam and 
Burma, where they were confined into the hills and became the 
ancestors of the Nagas and other allied tribes.^^^ All through the 
uplands of South-east Asia, therefore, from Tibet to Cochin-China 
this Caucasic admixture is noticed,^as among some Nagas.^^^ 
Keane places the Nagas, Mishmis, Khasis, Lushais and others in 
the Tibeto-Burman family of what he calls the Homo-Mongo¬ 
lians; ^55 and to account for their special features, he states that 
the Mongolians in Central Asia were in contact with peoples of 
the Caucasic stock since the neolithic age, and it was there that 
the admixure took place. It is, therefore, quite possible that 
from this contact some Nagas and other groups absorbed a Cau¬ 
casic strain;this admixture might have taken place both before 
and after the migration of the Tibeto-Burmans to Assam. 

This Caucasic strain is found among the Aos,^^^ Angamis, 
Manipuris and Mishmis. Hutton noticed Aryan features among 
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the Angamis, whose definitely Mongolian features “may be seen 
side by side with a straightness of eye and nose that might be purely 
Aryan/’^'*® The Maiiipuris are “a fine stalwart race, descended 
from an Indo-Chinese stock with some admixture of Aryan blood, 
derived from the successive waves of Aryan invaders that 
have passed through the valley in prehistoric days.”^®^ Though 
with Mongolian features, some Mishmis show Aryan types, and 
they have a tradition to account for this Aryan admixture.^^i Rely¬ 
ing on this tradition of Parasurdma, who is said to have settled 
Brahmanas near the Sadiya region in the Brahmakuv4ci, N. N. 
Vasu contends that these Brahmanas became degraded because of 
the curse of Parasurdma, and came to be known as the three 
families of Mishmis, two of Abars and one of Dafalas and Miris 
each. He, therefore, asserts that these four tribes originated from 
the Vedic Brahmanas.^®^ This theory is absurd, and it is equally 
wrong to believe that Parasurdma settled Brahmanas near the 
present Parasurdmakuv4(^-^^ The Dafalas, as described by Robin¬ 
son, have Aryan feature, which “frequently passes into near ap¬ 
proach to the Caucasian.”^®^ 

The above instances indicate that either before their migra¬ 
tion or in course of their settlement in this land, some of the 
Tibeto-Burman tribes absorbed Caucasic blood. The following 
treatment will throw more light on this question of Caucasic 
migration. 

6. The Problem of Alpine—^Aryan migration: 

The existence of an Alpine element is noticed as early as the 
Indus Civilisation.jn order to explain the theory of the inner 
and the outer band of the Indo-Aryan languages, Hoemle and 
others have surmised two waves of Aryans; one of them is believed 
to have come earlier than the Vedic Aryans.^®® There are scholars 
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who believe that the Aryans did not enter India from outside.^®^ 
But the weight of evidence points to the common origin of the 
Aryans, both Indian and European and their original habitat is 
believed to have been somewhere in Southern Russia.^®® It is also 
certain that they entered India through the north-western route, 
and the date of their first footing in India may roughly be set about 
the second millennium B.C. It may be noted as well that the 
term Aryan in its original sense means a linguistic denomination 
rather than an ethnic family, though in course of time the two 
came to be identical.^®® 

The question of the first entry of the Alpines is difficult to 
determine, but, as aptly remarked, '^there is every good reason 
for supposing that between the end of the Mahenjodaro Civilisa¬ 
tion.and the entry of the Rig-Vedic Aryans, the Indus Valley 

was subjected to an invasion of Alpines from the Pamirs.”^*^® 
They, showing bracycephalic leptorrhine features, may, therefore, 
have arrived in India before the Vedic Aryans, and contributed, 
partly atleast, to the Aryan culture.^^i This view of the earlier 
migration of the Alpines is supported by Haddon,i72 T. A. Joyce, 
and others. That a branch of them entered the Punjab is proved 
by the Indus Valley finds; another branch might have passed to¬ 
wards the east and become the ancestors of the non-Mongoloid 
hracycepliales of Eastern India, speaking languages of the outer 
band, such as Biharl, Oriya, Bengali and Assamese. So the writers 
like Hutton, Hoemle, B. S. Guha, and others strongly support the 
theory of the coming of the Alpines before the Vedic Aryans, more 
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or less allied to the Irtoians.^^^ R. P. Chanda, on the basis of 
anthropometry and ethnography, contends that these so^alled 
Aryans of the outer provinces were not Aryans at all and that 
these round-headed invaders might have come later than the 
Vedic Aryans.^75 This theory of the non-Vedic origin of the 
Brahmanas, Kayasthas and other higher classes of Eastern India 
like those of Gujarat may be supported, but his theory of the 
intrusion of the roimd-headed so-called non-Aryans or Alpines 
subsequent to the Vedic Aryans,^^® is no longer tenable for the 
reasons stated above. 

Vedic literature speaks of Eastern India as ^Anupadesa’ or the 
land of the Vrdiyas, who were perhaps the Alpines or the non- 
Vedic Aryans. N. N. Ghose has tried to trace the origin of 
this vrdtya culture to the Aryan speaking Magians or Iranians, 
allied to the Alpines.^'^*^ The settlement of the Alpines in 
Eastern India and Assam is supported not only by the presence 
of bracycephalic leptorrhine features among the higher classes but 
also by the fact that in these areas the Austric and Dravidian 
speech were long superseded by the Aryan speech of the Alpines, 
who also introduced certain cultural traits, whose survivals may 
still be noticed in Assam. The Mediterranean-Aryan culture of the 
Punjab and Madhyadesa, after the coming of the Aryans probably 
got mixed up with the Alpine-Aryan culture of Eastern India and 
the result was a Neo-Aryanism.^’^s The contributions made by the 
Alpines to Eastern India were considerable; but their original im¬ 
press on languages, faith and customs were largely modified by the 
Aryan-migration and contact, with the result that their cultural 
trends in course of time became indistinguishable from those of 
the Aryans.i’^3 

The association of the names of Pragjyotisa-Kamarupa with 
magical practices and planetary worship strongly suggest the vrdtya 
culture of the Alpines, having remarkable aflSnities with those of 
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the Magians of Iran.^^ Even the Assamese language contains 
some common words of Iranian and Indo-European origin, which 
do not occur in Vedic Indian, and it may be shown that it has 
close affinities with those of the outer provinces of India, and 
must have been derived from a common pisdca language, intro¬ 
duced by the Alpines. To cite a few instances, the Assamese word 
^batar* has its similarity in meaning and phoneticism with ‘weather’ 
in English and ‘wetter’ in German; the word, ^ba'gd^ (white) has 
its equivalent in Slavonic, 'bogu’; 'kdlW (cow calf) in Assamese 
has its equivalent, ‘kalb’ in German and ‘calf’ in English. To cite 
a few cultural parallels, the disposal of the dead in the Assam 
valley by exposure in the past may be associated with the same 
Magian-Iranian practice and its introduction by the Alpines; so 
also is the practice of lighting a fire by the side of the dead before 
and after cremation and the period of uncleanliness of women, 
observed during their menstruation. 

Both anthropometry and ethnography, therefore, seem to con¬ 
firm our view that the higher classes of Assam and Bengal had a 
different origin, probably Alpine of a priestly class. The close 
affinities of these people of Eastern India with those of the other 
outer provinces in Western India, suggest their common Alpine 
origin and show strong grounds for believing that their so-called 
vrdtya culture, associated with the mlecchas, designated as such 
by the Vedic Aryans, had the same Alpine origin. B. S. Guha 
has shown that the Brahmanas and Kayasthas of Bengal, Telegu 
Brahmanas, Oriya Brahmanas, those of the Kenarese country, 
Nagar Brahmanas of Gujarat and the Khos of Citral are basically 
of the same stock as the early Aryans or Alpines. Epigraphic evidence 
of Nagar Brahmanas and Kayasthas, with their surnames datta, 
deva, dhara, nandi, sena, vasu, etc., both in Western India, parti¬ 
cularly in Gujarat and in Eastern India, as found among the donees 
of the Nidhanpur grant of Bhaskara of the seventh century A.D., 
points to the influence of the Alpines in Kamarupa. D. R. Bhandar- 
kar has noticed affinities of the Brahmanas and Kayasthas of 
Eastern India with the Nagar Brahmanas of Gujarat, Bombay and 
K§thiawad on a similarity of such surnames. The Nagars, 
associated with the worship of Hdtaka Siva, are said to have lived 
originally in the Nagari-Korsum near the Manasa lake to the east 
of Kangra and Kasmira and then migrated to Nagarkot and west- 
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ward to Kasmira and spread subsequently over different parts of 
India.^®^ This view is supported by other writers.^®^ 

The presence of Nagar Brahmanas and Kayasthas in Eastern 
India, Bengal, Assam and elsewhere, does not require to be ex¬ 
plained on the basis of traditions, referring to their origin and 
migration from Kasmira, Gujarat or Mithila. It may be explained 
by the common origin of the Alpines, who were already present 
in Eastern India, even before Bhutivarman in the 6th century A.D. 
made a land-grant to some Nagar Brahmanas and Kayasthas. This 
seems to explain the racial affinity of the priestly class of the same 
ethnic stock. 

Early Iranian-Magian settlements in Eastern India, in regions 
like Videha, Magadha and Pragjyotisa, are pointed out by Spooner, 
who holds that Pragjyotisa was a Magian settlement, associated 
with planetary worship, and that its king Bhagadatta, had the 
same origin.^ss Whether or not there is a truth in his thesis of 
the Zoroastrian period of Indian history,1®^ the presence of the 
Alpines, allied to the Irtoians, and the establishment of their 
kingdoms in Eastern India, can not be doubted. It is possible, as 
shown by some early Brahmanical works, that even the rulers of 
the Bimbisara-Saisunaga dynasty and Janaka of Videha were not 
pure Aryans, but must have been Alpines, like those of the Bhauma 
family of Assam. The epithets, ^asura* and ^mleccha' of these 
rulers can be explained on the ground that they were neither 
pure Aryans nor Mongolians but Alpine-Iranians.i®5 

Once we agree that the Alpines settled in Eastern India long 
before the Mongolians, and were followed by the Aryans, the 
next important question to be decided is the intrusion of both the 
Alpines and Aryans into Assam. While the Alpines are believed 
to have entered through the north-west, an alternative route 
through the north and the Assam-Burma route is also possible. It 
is wrong to cling to the theory that all the immigrants entered 
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India only through the north-west.^ We have discussed the 
possibility of the spread of the i>eople of the Caucasic stock to 
South-eastern China during prehistoric times to explain that strain 
among some Assam tribes. The possibility of the migration of 
peoples in prehistoric tunes through the north via Tibet and Nepal 
also is pointed out by some writers.^®"^ 

The theory of the entry of the Alpines and the Aryans into 
Assam seems to centre partly round the origin of the Kalitas, 
who, we believe, had an Alpine origin.^®® No published Assam 
epigraph, however, mentions the Kalitas; but both early Indian 
and classical sources seem to point to their early settlement in 
Assam. We have shown elsewhere that Hecataeus’s references to 
Kakatiai^®® and that of Herodotus to Kalatiai,^®® mean the Kalitas. 
If Benfey is right in deriving the gold coin 'kaltis\ mentioned in 
the Periplus, from the Kalitas,^®^ it may be held that these coins 
recall the ruling family of the Kalitas, probably of Bhagadatta. 
Ptolemy's Kodutai, derived from the Koluta,^^'^ may also stand 
for the Kalitas. Pliny's reference to Colubae beyond the Ganges 
in the east, who are identified with the Kolutas,^®® may mean the 
Kalita. Indian literature, including the Epics, the PurdV'as and 
the Mudrdrdk^sa refer to the Kolutas and on the basis of their 
geography, it is possible to identify them with the Kalitas. 

The importance of the Kalitas in the scheme of the ancient 
Assamese culture is well-known^®^ and their culture represents one 
of the oldest in Northern India.^®^ The origin of these people is 
still a subject of speculation. B. K. Kakati believes that there were 
early settlements of the Kalitas near about SadiyS (Kalita desa). 
Ihis assiunption is based on the genealogy of the ancestors of 
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Gopal J. B. Neufville locates the Kalitas in the same area 

and points to their ancient and high civilisation.^®’ Dalton thinks 
that they were the earliest Aryan colonists of Assam,and were 
not Koch as held by Hodgson.^®® Waddell thinks that they were 
“the mixed descendants of the Indian Kayasthas*\2®® Robinson 
makes them the spiritual guides of the Koch, whose position is 
believed to have been degraded by the advent of the Brahmanas; 
he supports Waddell's theory of the Kayastha origin of the Kali¬ 
tas.®®^ A purely Aryan Kayastha origin of these people is un¬ 
certain, and equally wrong is the contention of Hamilton that 
they inter-married with the Koch.®®® 

The common belief is that the Kahtas or their ancestors enter¬ 
ed India from the west, settled in Upper India, and ultimately 
entered Assam, and that they were Ksatriyas.®®® The same 
Ksatriya origin is ascribed among others by A. C. Agarwalla, 
R. K. Bardolai®®^ and L. N. Bez Barua.®®^ In the opinion of K. R. 
Medhi, they were not Ksatriyas, but entered Assam before the 
Vedic Aryans and were non-Vedic Aryans. They entered, in his 
opinion, either through the west or the north, possibly the latter 
route.®®® The presence of the non-Vedic Aryans in Assam is 
pointed out by a number of writers,®®’ and it is believed that the 
Assam valley was Aryanised long before Central and Lower 
Bengal.®®® To explain the name kalitd, a theory of a 'kulalupta" 
(concealment of caste) is invented by some. S. C. Goswami holds 
the same view and asserts that they were high class K^triyas. 
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The writer quotes from the Sdnti Parvan of the Mahdbhdrata (49) 
in support of his theory. He states further that many ancient 
Indian literary works make references to a class of people called 
Koluta, Kuluta or Kolia, and of a country called Kuluta. Accord¬ 
ing to the Pura^s (BrahmdTjda, 49; Vdmana, 13; Padma, 3; 
Garuda, 55) the Kolutas were living at the foot of the Himalayas 
and some of them were known as vrdtya Ksatriyas. In the Karna 
Parvan, a king of the Kolutas is said to have fought against the 
Pandavas. Kolutas or Kulutas are mentioned in the Harsacarita, 
the Mudrdrdksasa and other works. Goswami concludes that the 
Kulutas once inhabited the foot of the hiUs from Kasmira to 
Assam and that the Kalitas of Assam were their descendants.^® 
The association of the Kalitas with the Kolutas, as with the Bud¬ 
dhist Koliyas, appears almost certain, but this does not determine 
the racial origin of the former, except their doubtful Ksatriya 
connection. 

B. K. Kakati elsewhere associates the Kalitas with the south. 
He refers to the existence of such people in Cuttuck and Sambal- 
pur, who, according to traditions, migrated from Baudh and whose 
ancestors were water carriers. There are also Koltas in the Tons 
valley in Nepal.^io Kakati finds similarity between Kalita and 
Kdbatika of the Vifnu Purdna (xlv, 128) and Kariti (Bhisma 
Parvan, ix, 44) and points to “the original southern habitat of the 
Kalitas.” He finds support for his contention on certain cultural 
affinities between Assam, Bihar and the south.^^i But cultural 
affinities between states may have nothing to establish as regards 
the southern original home of the Kalitas, only a section of the 
people of Assam. R. M. Nath goes a step further and derives the 
Kalitas from the Kal-tons (stone workers), originally migrating 
from Southern India.^^ 

As we have noted, the connection of the Kalitas with the 
Kolutas is possible; but their actual origin has been left unexplain¬ 
ed by most writers. The existence of the peoples with similar 
names in Sambalpur, Orissa and Nepal does not require to be 
explained on a theory of the origin and migration of the Kalitas 
to Assam from these regions. If they represent a wave of the 
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Alpines or even the early Aryans, most likely the former, it is 
certain that they were the torch-bearers of the vratya culture of 
Eastern India. Anthropometry also possibly indicates the Alpine 
origin of the Kalitas.^is While the theory of a route of their 
migration through the west is tenable, an alternative route through 
the north and the Assam-Burma route, is perhaps supported by 
the existence of a people with Caucasic strain or allied people in 
Nepal and in the Sadiya region. On a study of their physical 
traits and ethnography, it appears almost certain that they 
originated from the Alpines of a priestly order, allied to the Nagars 
of Gujarat and Kayasthas of Bengal. The Kalitas of Orissa or 
Sambalpur may be the descendants of such people from Assam, 
or it may be that these were different colonies of the same people. 
That they originated from a priestly class, is shown by the fact 
that till recent times, as provided under the Vaisnava system of 
Assam, they acted as priests in converting some peoples to 
Hinduism. In all appearance, the Kalitas stand for an ethnic type 
rather than a caste. If the Alpines were the early wave of the 
Aryans, the theory of the early migration of the Kalitas, cannot 
be discarded; but it seems to us that the Kalitas and the Alpines, 
though allied to the Iranians, were not pure Aryans at all and 
that they might have migrated to Assam from various directions. 
Shortly after the coming of the Vedic Aryans, the Kalitas of Alpine 
origin, though they kept their distinct identity for some time, 
became mixed up with the former, and, therefore, they were re¬ 
garded as Aryan Ksatriyas. We, therefore, conclude that most of 
the Kalitas of Assam came of a fused Alpine-Aryan race and what¬ 
ever traces of the Aryan settlements are found in north-eastern 
part of the State, may be attributed chiefly to the Alpines, who 
subsequently might have come under the Aryan influence. 

When and how the pure Aryans entered Assam from the west, 
is uncertain. We have noted that the early Vedic literature speaks 
of Eastern India as a mleccha country^^^ and does not refer to the 
introduction of the Aryan culture into Assam. But both the 
Aitareya (i, 3, 7) and the Satapatha Brdhmdnas (i, iv, i, 14-5) 
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preserve traditions of the migration of the Aryans to the east of 
the Sad&ntTd or the Karatoyd,^^^ the western boimdary of Ancient 
Assam 216 The reference here is to the pre-Buddhistic period.^i'^ 
The antiquity of the Aryanised name Kamarupa, which finds men¬ 
tion in the Gopatha Brdhmana and that of Pragjyotisa, which oc¬ 
curs in the Sdnkhydyana Grhyasamgraha (ii, 38) and the Rdmd- 
yana (Adikdnda, 35; Kiskindhydkdnda, 42), not to speak of the 
Mahdhhdrata, also points to the early migration of the Aryans. 
The important mention of the Laiihitya (Brahmcmas) in the Nikdyas 
(Dlgha Nikdya, i, 224; Sarhyutta Nikdya, iv, 117),2i8 associated in 
other works with the Udaydcala or Pragjyotisa-Kamarupa, also 
preserves an early tradition of the introduction of the Aryan cul¬ 
ture into the land. Kautilya’s reference to Aryanised place names 
like Suvarnakwndya, Pdralauhitya, etc., from Kamarupa in con¬ 
nection with economic products,2i6 also points to the conclusion 
that during the Maurya period an Aryan wave entered the land. 
The Brhatsamhitd's^ reference to Pragiyotisa and the Lauhitya, 
based on the geography of the Pardsara Tantra of the first century 
A.D,,22i has an important bearing on the entry of the Aryans. 
From the 4th-5th century A.D. we have a number of sources like 
the Raghuvamsa,^ Yuan Chwang’s accounts ,223 and the Purdnas, 
which definitely point to the settlement of the Aryans, at least 
in the Brahmaputra valley. 

Most of the literary works associate the earliest rulers of 
Pragjyotisa, like Naraka and Bhagadatta with the settlement of 
the Aryans. The Kdlikd Purdna (38) states that Naraka was not 
only anointed as a K^atriya but also that he was responsible for 
the settlement of the Aryans in the land. Dikshitar, referring to 
the story of Naraka and his death in the hands of Krsna, writes 
that after Naraka’s death Pragiyotisa was taken as a part of 
Aryydvarta from the time of the Epics, and it resulted in the fusion 
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of pre-Aryan and Aryan cultures in the land .224 D. R. Mankad 
takes Naraka as the first Aryan ruler of Assam,^ which is most 
unlikely. The Hara-Gauri Sarhvdda associates Bhagadatta with the 
settlement of hundreds of Br^manas in Kamarupa and the same 
credit is given to Jitari .226 Speaking of Bhagadatta’s association 
with the Mahdhhurata war, N. K. Bhattasali contends that the 
introduction of Aryan culture into Assam may be dated about 
1500 B.C.2^^ The existing sources do no support his contention 
and, moreover, this date is too early either for the Mahdbhdrata 
war or the entry of the Aryans into Assam. 

We have already discussed the probable Alpine origin of the 
family of Naraka-Bhagadatta, who later on may have come under 
the Aryan influence. We do not rely upon the legend, connecting 
Naraka with Krsna and his divine origin as a result of the Boar 
incarnation of Visnu; we have also rejected Bhagadatta’s partici¬ 
pation in the MaJidbhurata war and have tried to show that he 
probably flourished in the first century A.D. But, whatever the 
origin of Naraka and whatever the truth in his association with 
Krsrm or Janaka of Videha, it is almost certain that he came under 
the influence of the Aryans. The Naraka episode in the Kdlikd 
Purdna may represent an attempt of some Aryan chief of Videha 
to spread Aryan culture in Assam .228 Bhagadatta was likewise 
responsible for the settlement of the Aryans. This is indicated 
even by his Aryanised name. We, therefore, dispute the conten¬ 
tion of B. M. Barua229 that Naraka-Bhagadatta had no hand in the 
Aryanisation of the land. In fact, the entry of the Aryans might 
have begun from the time of the Brahmanas and the Epics. 

On the basis of epigraphy we have discussed elsewhere the 
introduction of Aryan culture. Beginning at least with the 6th 
century A.D., it became the systematic policy of the rulers to 
create agrahdra settlements for the Brahmanas, and this royal 
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policy was largely responsible for the settlement of the Brahmanas 
and other high class Aryans in the land. As a result of the spread 
of this Aryan culture, Kdmarupa, as shown by the accounts of 
Yuan Chwang, became a noted centre of Brahmanical learning, 
and Ktoarupa Brahmanas were honoured with similar donations 
of lands outside the kingdom. Though probably of Alpine origin, 
many rulers contributed to the Aryanisation of the valley and 
became responsible for the Hinduisation of some tribes. The pro¬ 
cess started by them continued working throughout the period, so 
much so that even some petty Tibeto-Burman rulers, as heirs of 
the Hindu kings, adopted Hindu culture and came to be looked 
upon as Ksatriyas; the example set by them was followed by their 
subjects. The impress of the Br^manical culture of Assam was 
lelt not only in the neighbouring places of India, but it was also 
carried, under the patronage of its rulers, to distant places, like 
Burma and South-east Asia. 

7. Assam and South-east Asiatic regions: 

Beginning with the foundation of the political dynasty in 
Assam, a cultural stream was probably carried from this land to 
distant lands, and we find historical references to the foundation 
of colonies in South-east Asia by emigrants from this side of 
India.^*'*^ Though the weight of evidence indicates that South-east 
Asia was colonised chiefly by people emigrating from Southern 
India, a few people may have gone there through Assam-Burma 
route. On the basis of Chang Kein and other sources, we have 
already pointed to regular trade routes leading to China and South¬ 
east Asia through this Assam-Burma route. The foundation of 
colonies and political kingdoms in Burma and the neighbouring 
lands from the side of Assam, is evidenced by many early sour- 
ces-S'**! Gerini rightly points out that right from the Brahmaputra 
and Manipur to the Tonkin Gulf we have a continuous chain of 
States ruled by princes of Indian origin.^^^ The commercial and 
cultural relations between India and China through the Assam- 
Burma route, as we have already examined, are also pointed out 
by the Periplus and Ptolemy’s Geography, confirmed by the 
accounts of Yuan Chwang. 
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Two routes of emigration, one by land through Assam-Burma 
and the other reaching Indo-China by sea through the Bay of 
Bengal, therefore, have been suggested by writers on the subject 
of Indian colonisation of South-east Asia. It has been found tliat 
the Indian colonists proceeded to these regions through East 
Bengal and Assam and established colonies not only in Burma 
but also in the valleys of the Chindwin, the Irrawaddy, the Sal¬ 
ween, the Mekong and the Red River as far as Yunnan. To the 
east of the hills bordering on Manipur there was the Hindu king¬ 
dom of Ta-tsin; about 150 miles further east, beyond the Chindwin, 
was another kingdom just to the north of Ngan-si. In Yunnan 
was the kingdom of Nan-chao or Tali. The whole of Upper Burma 
was colonised by the Indians who established kingdoms at Prorne, 
Pagan, Tagaung and other places. Similar kingdoms existed in 
Laos, in Central Indo-China. The colonists, proceeding by sea 
established kingdoms in Arakan, Lower Burma, Malaya Peninsula, 
Siam, Cambodia, Cochin China and Annam on the main land, and 
in the islands of Sumatra, Java, Borneo and Bali in the East 
lndies.233 

Gait points out that an ‘‘Indian king Samuda, who according 
to Forlong was ruling in Upper Burma in 105 A.D., must have 
proceeded thither through Assam and so must the Hindus who 
led the Tchampas or Shans in their conquest of the mouths of the 
Mekong in 280 A.D,”^^^ It is possible that Samuda belonged to a 
ruling family in Assam. The kingdom of Champa is said to have 
been established by a Hindu king, Sri Mara in the second cen¬ 
tury A.D.^ Sri Mara, as pointed out by Finot, is a restored read¬ 
ing. It is suggested that the name is identical with the Saumdra- 
pitha and the dynasty of the same name in Assam.^ But it is 
doubtful, because the name Samndrapitha had a later origin under 
the Tantrik system. Many Hindu dynasties are associated with 
the name of Kawndlnya. The Chinese History of the Liang Dynasty 
(A.D. 502-556), referring to the founder of the dynasty in Bali 
states thus: ‘The king's family name is Kaundinya and he never 
before had any intercourse with China—^The king uses a texture 
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of flowered silk wrapped round his body.’’^^ The Hindu kingdom 
of Cambodia, called Fu-nan in Chinese is said to have been esta¬ 
blished by one Huen-tien about the first century A.D. Majumdar 
thinks that the name stands for Kaundinya.^® Towards the end 
of the fourth or the beginning of the fifth century A.D., the throne 
was occupied by one Kiao-chen-ju or Kaundinya. The history of 
the Liang Dynasty states that Kauvdinya was a Brahmana and an 
inhabitant of India.^^Q It is significant that there is one Kuridina 
near Sadiya in Assam. It is possible that the founders of the 
dynasties in Bali and Cambodia or Kambuja were Brahmanas from 
Kuridina; Kaun/^inya is, however, a gotra name^^o and it occurs in 
the Nidhanpur grant of" Bhaskara.^^^ The Manjusnmulakalpa 
preserves traditions of the rulers of Kdmarupakulay who were 
ruling in the Indian Archipelago and Further India from early 
times.^ We have no details about their accounts; but it is pos¬ 
sible that the rulers were related to the kings of Kamarupa. They 
were probably Alpine Brahmanas like the kings of Bali, Cambodia 
and other places.^ 

These stray references indicate that both politically and cul¬ 
turally the ancient ^‘history of Kamaiiipa seems inseparably con¬ 
nected also with the ancient history of Burma, Arakan and Further 
India, as with different countries in India, including the Deccan.”^^^ 
If not politically, at least culturally, the ruling dynasty of Assam 
had important links with the people of South-east Asia, and exerted 
its influence over them by sending out emigrants. N. N. Vasu is 
right in suggesting that “the influence of the Bhauma dynasty had 
made itself felt in distant Burma before it began to spread in 
Eastern India. The origin of the grand architectural memorials of 
the Saivas which still exist in Kambhoja or Cambodia and Anga 
(Maha Champa) or Anam should be traced to the Brahmanic 
ascendancy which was firmly established by the Saiva kings of 
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the Bhauma dynasty.”245 With the migration of the 'fai (Ahoms) 
people, who established their kingdom in Assam in the beginning 
of the thirteenth century A.D., Assam’s connection with the South¬ 
east Asiatic region came to be well-established. 

8 . Conclusion: 

In spite of the fact that Assam received various racial elements, 
including the Alpine-Aryans, this ancient land remained predomi¬ 
nantly, as now, a land of Tibeto-Burmans of the Indo-Chinese 
stock. This is evident at least on linguistic grounds. Assamese, 
which was not fully developed in the ancient period, is now the 
only Indo-Aryan language; but the Austria and Tibeto-Burman 
elements have largely contributed both to the language and to the 
culture of Assam. Though the process of Hinduisation of the non- 
Aryan tribes went on from early times,the converts were very 
few and the State remained, therefore, a land of heterogeneous 
racial strains with linguistic divergences, notwithstanding the fact 
that modern Assamese language has occupied the place of a vehicle 
of expression of a composite Assamese civilisation. The opinion 
of B. K. Barua, however, that ^‘Assam should be racially and lin¬ 
guistically homogeneous, that is to say, its inhabitants form a dis¬ 
tinct entity among the peoples of India, united by a common tongue, 
an Aryan dialect of great antiquity,”^47 not find justification 

from the existing facts. At no period of history has Assam been 
culturally homogeneous, and the present state of affairs, we believe, 
points in the other direction. New light will be thrown on this 
problem of Assam’s complex cultures by a more systematic and 
thorough study of the racial elements, based on further more 
scientific field work. 

Our curiosity is raised not so much by the effects produced 
and contributions made by the different elements as by the ques¬ 
tion of how at different periods of Assam’s history the land became 
a refuge of so many peoples. In fact, Assam is one of the few 
places in India, which may be “looked upon as a federation hall, 
where the most ancient and the most modern, the most antiquated 
and the most up-to-date, are found to meet together upon terms 
of perfect cordiality. The followers of all the schools of philosophy 
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—the Vedic, the Pauramc and the Tantrik have thrived here 
equally well; and people of all races, Aryans and non-Aryans, 
Hindus and non-Hindus, have equally contributed to the building 
up of the social fabric of Kamarupa. In a word, with the ancient 
history of this glorious land is indissolubly bound up the social, 
religious and the national history of the whole of India.”^^® The 
spirit of independence of the various elements may be taken as 
one of the contributions, made to Indian culture, and the complex 
Assamese culture, composed of the same elements, has got a stamp 
of independent character, which added one more thread to the 
texture of Indian civilisation, characterised by its unity in diver¬ 
sities.^^® 
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CHAPTER V 


POLITICAL HISTORY 
Section 1 

THE PERIOD OF TRADITIONAL ACCOUNTS AND 
EARLY HISTORY 

1 . Introduction — Danava and Asura dynasty: 

The political history of Ancient Assam is wrapped up with 
legends, associated with the rulers of Pragjyotr^ and Kamarupa. 
We are attempting at finding a connected history of the period, 
which can be relied upon to a certain extent. The accounts are 
not so scanty as confused and scattered, and the main difficulty 
lies in the absence of archaeological corroboration. We must, 
however, try to forge a connecting link between this obscure 
period and the beginning of the truly historical one. The asso¬ 
ciation of some of the early rulers with Pragjyotisa, (the name 
of both the capital and the kingdom, an Aryan or Aryanised name, 
which finds mention as early as the Sdnkhydyana Grhya Samraha} 
and the Rdnvdyanaj)^ is a clear indication of the contact of Aryan 
and non-Aryan cultures from early times. The legends appa¬ 
rently depict the history of a period, when the so-called non-Aryan 
chiefs came under the influence of the Aryans. 

The legends, connected with political history, begin some time 
before Naraka, and, if they are to be believed, the period began 
with the Kirdta chiefs of Mongolian affinity, having probably an 
admixture of Alpine blood; because the foundation of the Kirdta 
rule took place at a time when the Alpines may have already 
settled in Eastern India. We have already dealt with the origin 
and habitat of the Kirdtas elsewhere. The earliest king was a 
demon, Mahirangad^ava, who had his capital at Mairahka. The 
name suggests an Aryanisation of some Austric formation, with 
meaning water. The probable historical character of the 
chief seems to be indicated by the existence of a hill. Mairanka- 
'nnrvnfa in Beltola near modern Gauhati: but how and when the 
kingdom was established are not known. He was succeeded by 
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Hataka, Sambara, Ratna and Ghatakasura who is said to have 
been killed by Naraka with Krsna’s help, when Naraka established 
a new line in Pragjyotisa. Bhagadatta followed him, succeeded 
by Dharmapala, Kamapala and others ruling for 19 generations. 
Then came a king of another dynasty, founded by Madhava, who 
came from the west, and whose son Laksmipala invaded Gauda. His 
son Subahu is said to have retired to the Himalayas and was 
succeeded by his minister Sumati, followed by others including 
21 kings. Then came a Ksatriya, named Jitari from the Drdvida 
country, who took the name of Dharmapala and brought to Assam 
several families of Brahmanas and Kayasthas from Kanauj and 
Gauda. His son Vatupala, Satanika or Ratnapala invaded Gauda 
and was succeeded by his son Somapala. This dynasty ruled 
for 8 generations, the last being R^acandra whose son 
Sasahka or Arimatta became the ruler of the four plthas and 
raised a rampart in Vaidargarh. He was killed by Phehgua, who 
in turn, was killed by Arimatta’s son Gajahka, who was succeeded 
by iSukrMka and Mrgahka. Arimatta’s descendants ruled for 
four generations, and with the death of Mrgahka, the kingdom was 
divided into many parts. This, in brief, is the kernel of the 
accounts given in the Hara-Gauri sayhvada and other manus¬ 
cripts.^ 

2. The family of the Bhaumas: 

It appears from the accounts that the Ddnava dynasty of the 
Kirdta chief Mahirahga was put on end to by Naraka, who 
established himself in Pragjyotisa after killing Ghataka.^ Before 
examining the details connected with the origin of Naraka, the 
reference to some of which has already been made, we must con¬ 
sider the historicity of the Bhauma dynasty on the basis of records. 
We must admit that nothing definite may be gathered about the 
history and chronology of Naraka from the said source. The Doobi 
grant (vv. 2-4) refers to Naraka, Bhagadatta and Vajradatta. The 
Nidhanpur grant (vv. 4-5) states that Naraka, the chief of the 
rulers of the earth, was the son of Vi^u, who, assuming the form 
of the Boar, lifted up the earth, and from whom was born Bhaga¬ 
datta, the friend of Indra, who challenged the latter in battle and 
who was famous for his conquests. The Tezpur grant (vv. 3-6) refers 
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to Naraka and his two sons, Bhagadatta and Vajradatta. The Now- 
gong grant (vv 3-8) states that Naraka was the son of Visnu, who 
deprived Indra of his glory and stole away Aditi's jewels and who, 
having conquered Pragjyoti§a, took up his residence there. His 
son Bhagadatta was an unique hero, whose younger brother was 
Vajradatta. The Bargaon grant (vv 3-8) mentions Naraka, Bhaga¬ 
datta and Vajradatta. The same reference occurs in the Gauhati 
grant (vv 5-8); but here Vajradatta is made the son of Bhagadatta. 
The Khonamukhi, the 6ubhahkarapataka and the Pu^pabhadra 
grants of Dharmapala bear the same evidence. As we have 
stated, the epigraphs may have recorded only the long established 
traditions and may not prove the historicity of Naraka; but, that 
the Bhauma dynasty was founded by some chief cannot be doubted, 
and the evidence is important in the sense that all the rulers of 
the historical period trace their connection with the same dynasty. 

Regarding the origin of Naraka, we have suggested his Alpine 
origin and his subsequent association of the Aryan culture. The 
Kdlikd Purdna itself refers to the establishment of the Aryans by 
him. It further states that Naraka, being brought up in Videha, 
was regarded as a Ksatriya and that Gautama, the priest of Janaka, 
performed the Kesavapana ceremony of Naraka according to Vedic 
rites. He is also said to have been well-versed in the Vedas and 
devoted to the duties of the twice-born.® Some writers like N.N. 
Vasu^ ascribe a Dravidian or Phoenician origin to Naraka and 
his dynasty; but this theory is improbable. K. L. Barua also con¬ 
tends that Kamarupa was probably a Dravidian kingdom about 
the time of the Mahdbhdrata war, and that the rulers of the 
dynasty of Naraka were Dravidian, like the Aiksvdkus of Ayo- 
dhya and the Janakas of Videha.*^ He finds support for his con¬ 
tention in a tradition that Naraka was the worshipper of the phal¬ 
lus in the temple of K^akhya.® We have discussed the origin 
of the cult elsewhere; the worship of the phallus in the temple 
of Kamakhya may be associated with some pre-Aryan Austric cul¬ 
ture,® and this does not prove the Dravidian origin of Naraka. It 
is yet to be proved whether Naraka, whose name is associated with 
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the introduction of the Devi worship in Kamakhya,^ was the 
same as Naraka, associated with Janaka. Barua himself admits 
that “as the earliest Aryan colonists in Assam were the Kalita, 
the kings of the Naraka line were probably Aryan Kalitas. What¬ 
ever may have been the actual origin of Naraka and his descend¬ 
ants, there is no doubt that the Brahmanas extolled them as Aryan 
K^atriyas and made them perform the various caste ceremonies, 
usually observed by Ksatriyas.”^^ It is reasonable to hold that, 
as the Kalitas were the Alpines with an admixture of Aryan 
blood, Naraka had the same origin.^^ It is unlikely that the first 
pohtical dynasty, established in Assam, was a Dravidian one. 

It is equally absurd to suppose a purely Mongolian domina¬ 
tion of Assam during this early period, when the Tibeto-Burmans 
could hardly establish themselves in the land. The evidence of 
such a domination and rule, as indicated by the survival of the 
remnants of their language and culture in the names of places 
and rivers,^^ is to be attributed to a later period, just prior to 
the coming of the Ahoms. The rule of the Kirdtas, established 
by Mahiranga, belongs certainly to an earlier period and it did 
not amount to more than the foundation of a small principality; 
while the dynasty of Naraka that followed it can reasonably be 
called the first political dynasty in Assam. 

Besides the Kdlikd Pur ana and the Yogini Tantra, other 
works make profuse reference to Naraka. The Kdlikd Purdna, 
giving the genealogy of the family, states that Naraka made the 
asura Hayagriva his commander-in-chief and appointed Mu4u to 
defend Pragjyotisa. He married Mdyd, the daughter of the king 
of Vidarbha, defeated Indra and took away Aditi^s ear-rings. 
Kr^a subsequently killed him and installed Bhagadatta on the 
throne.^^ The Visnu Purdna relates how Kr^a killed Mitdu and 
Naraka.^5 The same reference is found in the Bhdgavata Purdna}^ 
The association of Naraka with the Boar incarnation of Vi^u and 


10. Ibid. 

11. E.H.K., pp. 25f. 

12. See Gait for different views about the origin of Naraka: (History of 
Assam, pp. 12f.). 

13. Ibid, pp. 6f; also Chapter on Cultural History, 

14. Kdlikd Purdna, 36-42; also Harwarhsa, 63-64. 

15. Oiapter XXIX. 

16. Bhdgavata Purdna (Calcutta ed.), X, 
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the king of Videha, who is said to have adopted him, has, however, 
made the question a difficult one. The Varaha incarnation epi¬ 
sode is certainly a myth and this, therefore, is to be explained in 
conjunction with the reference made in the Kiskindhyakandu of 
the Rumdyana (xlii) to the location of the city of Pragjyotisa in 
the Varaha mountain, where Naraka is said to have taken his 
abode.^*^ Explaining the origin of Naraka out of this incarnation, 
B. M. Barua contends that Naraka or the Narakas were auto¬ 
chthones, bom of Bhumi or in a place lying adjacent to the 
Varaha peak of the Himalayas.^® 

The association of Naraka with the mountainous regions is 
also indicated by other sources. The Varaha Purdna states that 
in the Himalayan region there was a temple of Kokdmukhasvd^ 
min, dedicated to Visnu. The Brahma Purdna (vv. 114-115) 
states that Naraka, who was bom as a result of the union of 
Visnu with Maht and Chdyd, and was made the ruler of Prag¬ 
jyotisa, was born in the Kohdmukha^rthaP So the Epic, includ¬ 
ing the Pauranic evidence, indicates that Naraka was bom in 
some hilly region, probably at the foot of the Himalayas. 

It is significant that Naraka is associated with the kingdom 
of Videha which also very likely formed part of the Alpine-Ira- 
nian culture in Eastern India .20 Explaining his association with 
Janaka, D. R. Mankad contends that Naraka was either the adopt¬ 
ed son of Janaka or his irregular son through Bhumi .21 But the 
explanation is unlikely. As we have stated, the Varaha incarna¬ 
tion is a myth : it possibly recalls the story of Naraka’s birth in 
some hilly region to the north of Videha or Assam, and his asso¬ 
ciation with Bhumi indicates the high antiquity of his Alpine 
origin. In any case, if Naraka was the contemporary of Janaka, 
he flourished during the period of the Rdmdyami. 

Another difficulty arises from the fact that Naraka is asso¬ 
ciated with both Rama and Krsria in the Kdlikd Purdna, and is 
made to rule from the end of the Tretd to the Dvdpara Yuga, 


17. There are many references to Naraka in the MaMbhdrata: (Vana, 
142; Vdyoga, 48; Drona, 28). 

18. XXin, pp. 200f. 

18. See H. C. Chaudhury, B. C. Law Volume, Pt. I, pp. 89-90. 

20. See Spooner, 1915, IT, pp. 433f. 

21. J.A.R.S., X, pp. 14-22. 
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which is absurd. It is, therefore, suggested that Naraka, like 
Janaka,^ was a dynastic title and that he belonged to the latter’s 
family.^ But the Naraka of his time and, therefore, that of Rama 
was certainly different from the Naraka, killed by The 

virtuous and wicked character of the person, as given in the 
same Purana, cannot possibly refer to the same Naraka. The 
first Naraka, who came under the influence of Aryan culture and 
introduced Devi worship, was different from Naraka of the latter 
part of the story. The latter might have been the last Naraka 
who took to non-Aryan habits and was called an asura or a 
mleccha; he is associated also with Bana of Sonitapura (modern 
Tezpur). 

The story of the association of Naraka with Bana is given in 
a number of sources besides the Kdlikd Purana, The story of 
Bana gives another interesting episode in connection with the mar¬ 
riage of his daughter IJm with Aniruddha^ grandson of KtstiuP 
He is said to have been a great devotee of Siva and traces his 
origin from Mainci^ Kdsyapa, Hiranya-kasipu, Prahldda, Virocana 
and Bali The origin of Bana again is controversial. Soniitapura 
is located by N. N. Vasu somewhere in Sind, and Bana is said 
to have come to Saumara in Assam and established the Saumara 
dynasty, having a Dravidian-Sumerian origin. It is further held 
that it was through the Saumara dynasty of Bma that phallic 
worship was established in Assam.^ We shall show that none 
of Vasu’s contentions is tenable. K?emendra in his Ahhidhdna- 
cintdmanv^ mentions DevikotCj TJsdvana, Kopivarsa and Scfuita’- 
pura as other names of Banapura. On the basis of Cunningham’s 
report,28 D. R. Bhandarkar locates Bana’s capital in North Bengal 
(Dinajpur) .28 But the Sdntiparvan of the Mahdbhdrata (chap. 
399, vv 90-9) locates Bana’s capital as being contiguous with Prag- 
jyotisa. The association of Naraka’s capital with that of Bana also 
indicates that their kingdoms were contiguous. P. Bhattacharya 

22. Raychaudhuri, pp. 36f. 

23. J.A.R.S., X, pp. 14f. 

24. See Kakati, Mother Goddess Kdrmkhyd, pp. 25f. 

25. Pumrwi, Bks. I, XXI, V, XXXri-XXXIR; ^rimadhhagavatam, 
X, 62. 

26. Social History of Kdmarupa, I., pp. 100-103. 

27. Ahhidhdnacintamani IV, V 977; also Trihdnda, II, 197. 

28. A^S.I. Report, XV, p. 95. 

29. A.B.O.R./., Xn, pp. 103f. 
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points out that Bapa’s kingdom might have extended from Assam 
to North Bengal.^ In any case, it is wrong to suppose that the 
Saumara dynasty and Sornitapura existed somewhere in Sind and 
Balia’s family ruled there. Phallic worship might have been in¬ 
troduced in Assam by the Austric and the Alpines, and the credit 
should not entirely be given to the Dravidians. The name 
Saumara can hardly be attributed either to Sumerian or Dravi- 
dian origin. It is associated with the Saumdrapitha of the Tantras 
of a much later time. If Bana was a contemporary of Naraka 
or at least of the last Naraka, and, therefore, of Kr^na, the asso¬ 
ciation of both the rulers may be explained on the assumption 
that Banasura was also another non-Aryan, or probably an Alpine 
chief who founded another kingdom in Sc/nitapura, modern Tezpur 
and took to non-Aryan habits. There is no reason to believe that 
Naraka’s taking to non-Aryan habits was all due to the evil influ¬ 
ence of Bana. The historical character of Bana seems to be indi¬ 
cated by the remains of Agnigarh, Agniparvata and other remains 
in Tezpur, associated with his name,^i as is that of Naraka by 
the existence of a village Naralcdsurgdon near Gauhati. It is likely 
that like Narakas there were also Banas.^ The theory of the 
existence of more than one Naraka seems also to explain to some 
extent the gap between the successors of Naraka and the founder 
of the Varman line of kings in the fourth century A. D. The his¬ 
toricity of both Kr,pia and Janaka is no longer disputed, as they 
find mention in the later Vedic literature like the Upanisads, 
Though most of the legends about them may not be reliable, it is 
evident that they flourished during the pre-Buddhistic period. To 
the same age possibly belong Naraka or the Narakas, and it is 
likely that Bhagadatta was the son of the last Naraka, if the name 
Bhagadatta itself was not adopted as a dynastic title.^ 

30. J.A.S.B. (N.S.) V., pp. 19-20. 

31. V, pp. 19-20. 

32. J.A.R.S., X, pp. 14-22. 

33. K. S., Introduction, pp. 2-3 and footnotes. 

B. K. Kakati thinks that Naraka flourished during the fourth century 
A.D. He refers to a verse in the KAlikd Pur&na (39/33) where in it is 
stated that when Naraka established his power, the name of the kingdom 
was changed from Pragjyoti§a to Kamarupa, and the latter does not find 
mention earlier than the fourth century A.D.: (Mother Goddess KdrMthyd, 
p. 30). This conclusion is, however, not well established. We do not 
rely so much on the Pauranic evidence. The origin of the name Kamarupa 
goes back to the Gopatha Brdhmama, and, moreover, Naraka is more asso¬ 
ciated with Pragjyoti^a than Kamarupa. 
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There is nothing to doubt that Bhagadatta is an Aryanised 
name. It is also possible that he was an Alpine chief, associated 
with the Iranian-Magian cultixre.®^ The historicity of the prince 
can be proved by a number of sources. He is significantly men¬ 
tioned in almost all the chapters of the Mahdbhdrata and made to 
participate in the Mahdhharata war, lighting on the side of the 
Kurus. As given in the Sabhd Parvan, he was the friend of Kuru 
and a mighty warrior. In the Udyoga Parvan, he is said to have 
been equal in contest with Arjuna, In the Sabhd Parvan again, 
he is designated as Siva^s friend and not inferior even to Indra 
in battle. The same source and the Udyoga Parvan refer to his 
troops of Oinas and Kirdtas, glittering with gold and dwelling in 
the marshy regions near the sea, i.e., in South-east Bengal and 
Western Assam. It is suggested that before the Kuru-Pandavas 
came to prominence, Jarasandha, who is described in the Adi 
Parvan of the Mahdbhdrata along with Bhagadatta as an asura 
in his previous birth, established his sway in Magadha, and among 
his vassals figure Vasudeva of Pund^a and Bhagadatta of Prag- 
jyotii^. The Pandavas, in order to raise Yudhisthira to the status 
of a samrdt, had to deal first of all with Jarasandha, and when 
they started their digvijaya some petty chiefs of Northern India 
voluntarily submitted to them. Among the states joining their 
samrdjya are mentioned Chedi, Magadha, Puv^'^c^? Tdmralipti, and 
Suhma (West Bengal) including Pragjyotisa. Bhagadatta, though 
at first an ally of the Pandavas, had to join the confederacy formed 
against them, it is stated, because of his marriage alliance with the 
Kurus, and the Pandavas found in him a formidable warrior. In 
the Sabhd Parvan (xxvi-xxvii) he is said to have been defeated 
by Arjuna after a fight lasting for eight days. The Udyoga Par- 
van (xviii) states that he, with his followers, the Ctnas and the 
Kirdtas, went to help Duryodhana. The Drcyna Parvan (xxvi-xxx) 
refers to his exploits and courage, and tells how he rescued 
Duryodhana from the clutches of Bhima and how he was at last 
killed by Arjuna. Not only the Mahdbhdrata, but also other 
works like the Kdlikd Purdna, Bhdgavata Purdv<i, Visnu Pur arm, 
the Harsacarita^ and the Rajataranginl make important allusion 
to his career. 

What became of Kamarupa after Bhagadatta’s death is un¬ 
certain. It is suggested that his immediate successors came under 

34. See Spooner, J.R.A.S.. 1915, II, pp. 433f, 

35. H. C. (CoweU), p. 217, 
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the political supremacy of the successors of the Pan^avas and 
subsequently of Magadha after the extinction of their rule. The 
Kdlikd mentions four sons of Naraka: Bhagadatta, Maha- 

Ear§a, Madhavan and Sumidi, but records already referred to, 
mention the name of Vajradatta after Bhagadatta. The Harsa- 
carita mentions Puspadatta and Vajradatta after their ancestors. 
In the Kania Parvan (v) there is a mention of certain Krta- 
prajha, the son of Bhagadatta, who is said to have been killed in 
the war by Nakula: {Bhagadatta-suto rdjan Krtaprajno mahdvalah 
Nakulena nipdtitah)- In the same epigraphs there is no mention 
of these princes except Vajradatta, who in the Asvamedha Parvan 
(Ixxv-lxxvi) is said to have fought three days with Arjuna. 
The same reference is found in the Doobi, Nidhanpur and Gauhati 
grants. But it is uncertain whether Vajradatta was either the son or 
brother of Bhagadatta; because while in the inscriptions of 
Bhaskara,3€ he is mentioned as his son, in those of Vanamala,^^ 
Balavarman,38 and Ratnapala,^® he is called the brother of 
Bhagadatta. It is more probable that Vajradatta was the son of 
Bhagadatta like Puspadatta. It also appears that the other three 
sons of Naraka did not rule. If Puspadatta is identical with 
Krtaprajha of the Karna Parvan of the Mahabharata,"^^ it is evident 
that he died as a prince, and Vajradatta succeeded Bhagadatta. 

3. Traditions about other families: 

The genealogy of the rulers after Vajradatta is conflicting. 
According to one account,Bhagadatta was succeeded by Dharma- 
pala, Kamapala and others extending for 19 generations with 24 
or 25 kings, mentioned by the initial letters of their names. The 
account given in another manuscript states that Bhagadatta was 
followed by Dharmapala and Candrapala, whose son was Arimatta 
who had three daughters, Dharmavatl, Avanti and Jayanti. This 
source has rather mixed up rulers of different families; for 
Arimatta, as we shall show, belonged to a different family. Epi¬ 
graphs give a list of rulers of the Pala line after the family of 
^astambha. Some chronicles give a list of 17 Pala rulers, such as 


36. Doobi grant, V 4; Nidhanpur grant, V 5; Gauhati grant, V 8. 
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Jayantapala, Cakrapala, Bh*Qmipala, Premapala, Pafcsapala, Dalosa* 
pala, Candrapala, N^aya^apala, Madhupala, Indrapala, Siriihapala, 
Kri§Mpala, Supala, Gandhapala, Madhavapala, 6yamapala and 
Lak§mip^ who is said to have been succeeded by Subahu and 
his minister Sumati. The account seems to have mentioned certain 
princes of the family of Jitari before the family of Madhava, 
succeeded by Jitari and his followers, the Palas and others. These 
kings may have belonged to different families, but at least some 
of them are to be identified with the Palas of the inscriptions. 

One tradition makes Subahu to have been born in the 19th 
generation from Naraka, and he is said to have retired to the 
Himalayas. He was succeeded by his son Suparua, followed by a 
minister, who killed Suparua. We shall show that Subahu, who 
fought with one Vikramaditya, belonged to the line of Madhava 
who came from the west. 

The Yogini Tantra mentions one king named Devesvara, who 
was a Sudra^ and who is said to have ruled in Kamarupa at the 
commencement of the Saka era. He is said to have propagated 
the worship of Kamakhya.^ The identification of this prince is 
doubtful. 

The same work mentions one Nagasankara of the Nagakhya 
line who is said to have been born of the Karatoyd in about A.D. 
378 and founded a dynasty, which lasted for 400 years. His capi¬ 
tal was above the Nagasankara temple at Pratapagarh in Visva- 
nath. Muslim sources, however, mention a king named Sankal 
or Sankaldib from the country to the east of the Karatoyd or 
Kamarupa, who is said to have overthrown one Kidar Brahmin, 
a ruler of Northern India. Other sources also refer to the same 
event.^ One Afrasiab of Turan or Scythia is said to have defeated 
Sankal. On the basis of Firdusi, A. Salem writes that Sankal is 
associated with the adventure of Bahram Gaur, a Persian ruler.^^ 
Kidar Brahmin is identified with Kidar Kush^ Shah of Gandhara 
and placed in the fourth century A.D.^ The death of this Sankal 
again is attributed to Rustam. Bahram Gaur may have been 
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Bahrain III, and it appears that the Kushan Satrap of Gandhara 
aided Bahrain III.^ If Sahkal may be placed in the 4th century 
A.D., he may be identical with Naga^^kara who as a feudatory of 
the Guptas might have fought with Gandhara. In any case, noth¬ 
ing definite can be gathered either from the Assamese chronicles 
or the Muslim sources about his kingdom and successors and what 
relationship he bore to the other ruling families. He was probably 
a minor chief ruling in some part of Western Assam. 

According to another account, Jitari, who is said to have 
come from the Drdvida country, was succeeded by SuvalT, 
Padmanarayana, Candranarayana, Mahendranarayana, Gajendra- 
narayana, Prananarayana, Jayanarayana, Ksovanarayana and 
Ramacandra.*^^ prasiddhanarayana’s Vamsdvalt states that Rama- 
candra was the 14th in descent from Jitari. Hannay, on the basis 
of certain traditions, identifies Jitari with Dharmapala and holds 
that his kingdom was in Central Assam and the dynasty became 
extinct with Sukranka.**® The identification, as we shall show, is 
hardly tenable. To follow the narrative, one Arimatta is said to 
have been born of the princess of the house of Ramacandra. Ac¬ 
cording to the Vamsdvalt of Prasiddhanarayana, he ruled at 
Vaidargarh. In the opinion of Gunabhiram Barua, he was of the 
Nagakbya line, and he further holds that the tradition also ascribes 
the foundation of Vaidargarh in Betna in Kamarupa to Phengua. 

A number of traditions centre round Arimatta, and it appears 
that he was an important ruler. The genealogy given in the 
Dwikdchanda of Purusottama Gajapati,^^ mentions a number of 
rulers including one Haravinda whose capital was at Candra- 
prabha on the Lohita. He was succeeded by his son Kusaranga and 
had his capital at Ratnapura, and he is said to have ruled in 
Kamarupa, Gauda, Magadha and Jaintla. It also refers to a king, 
Srutasena, the ruler of Saumdrapitha, whose wife was Candramati 
and whose capital was at Manapura on the Brahmaputra. The 
genealogy of the Rajas of Dimarua^® states that one Somapala of 

46. K. L. Barua, J.A.R.S., VI, pp. 37-53; Jhid, VH, pp. 4-5. 
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Pratapapura married Harmati who, being united with the Brahma¬ 
putra, gave birth to Arimatta. In one of his exploits he is said to 
have killed his father, and in order to atone for his sin, he went 
to Brahmakuiida; but the dead body of his father had to be 
cremated somewhere near Sadiya, and subsequently he visited the 
fcwnda with his father’s ashes. The people of Pratapapura along 
with another son of Somap^a went to Dimarua and settled there. 
The account given in the Bhunydr-Puthi states that Ratnapura in 
the Majuli was founded by one Raiiga and one of his descendants, 
Ahga was killed while fighting in the Mahdbhdrata war. 
Yudhisthira and his descendants are said to have ruled in Kama- 
rupa down to Pratapa, who was succeeded by his son Mayamatta 
in Ratnapura, who had two sons, Arimatta and Nagamatta and a 
daughter. Mayamatta’s kingdom was divided between his two 
sons, and in the western part Arimatta’s minister, Samudra built 
the city of Visvanath. Mayamatta was killed by Arimatta while 
he was hunting. Arimatta then placed his minister in charge of the 
kingdom with Manohara, the son of the minister at Visvanath and 
after his pilgrimage Arimatta drowned himself in the Dikhau river. 
The minister and his son ruled for some time in Visvanath and 
thereafter, the latter’s daughter, LaksmI, who had two sons Santanu 
and Samanta, both having twelve sons and each reigning for some 
time. 

According to another tradition, Mayuradhvaja of the race of 
Siva ruled the territory between Visvanath and Suvansr! and had 
his capital at Ratnavatipura. His son Tamradhvaja followed him, 
who was succeeded by Pratapapuriya, who married Harmati, 
daughter of Haravinda, a descendant of Irabhatta of Saumara and 
as a result of her union with the Brahmaputra, Arimatta was born 
at Visvanath, who extended his kingdom to Bhutan and Nepal, 
till at last he killed his father and committed suicide. By another 
tradition, Arimatta is said to have been defeated and killed by 
Phengua who built a fortification, called Phenguagarh in the 
Dhamdhama mouza in Kamarupa. 

Arimatta is also known as Sasanka, whose son Ratnasiihha or 
Gajanka killed his father’s murderer, Phengua. In the Sahari 
mouza in Nowgong are the remains of a fort, known as Jangalgarh, 
attributed to Jangalvalahu, another son of Arimatta. He is said to 
have been defeated by the Kach^is and drowned himself in the 
Kalang river. It may be that Ratnasiihha, Jangalvalahu and 
Gajanka stand for the same person. Gajanka was succeeded by 
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gukrahka and Mi^anka, with whose death, Kamarupa was divided 
into many parts. 

Before entering into the question of the identification of the 
rulers of the various accounts, we make a brief reference to the 
kingdom of Bhi§maka of the Sadiya region in the extreme north¬ 
eastern corner of Assam. There are many archaeological remains 
in the area, some of which are attributed to Bhismaka and Sisu- 
pala.^i The story of Bhismaka and his daughter Rukmiiii is 
narrated in the Bhdgavata and the Visnu Purdnas.^ It is also 
mentioned in the Rukmini-Harana of Sankaradeva. The story 
relates how, in spite of the fact that Rukmini had her betrothal 
with Sisupala, Krsna came there and married her. It is strange as 
well as significant that Kr^nu came such a long way to a distant 
place like Sadiya for the daughter of Bhismaka. Bhismaka’s 
capital is located in a place where a colony of the Kalita is 
believed to have settled. The story about Kira’s exploits may be 
a myth, but that there was a prince of the name of Bhiismaka is 
quite possible. He was probably a king from the Kalita desaP 
The story may have its origin in the invasion of distant Kamarupa 
by some Aryan prince during his time or at a time when Naraka 
flourished and was, therefore, associated with Krsna, 

4. Four main families — their identification: 

To examine the accounts given in the chronicles, we divide 
the rulers into four main different families, though the fact re¬ 
mains that there were probably other minor chiefs ruling in 
different parts of the country at different times and even con¬ 
temporaneously with the main families. The families are those of 
Naraka-Bhagadatta, Madhava, Jitari, and Arimatta. We shall try 
to connect them with the families of the Varmans, Salastambha, 
the P^as and Vaidyadeva or Vallabhadeva. It is extremely doubt¬ 
ful and confusing that some accounts make Bhagadatta succeeded 
by the Palas. It is equally mistaken that in some chronicles Jitari 
is succeeded by rulers with their surnames *Ndrdyana\ We reject 
Naraka’s birth story as a result of the Boar incarnation of Visnu, 

51. T. Bloch, A.R.A.S.I., 190(5-7, pp. 25f. 
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He was probably an Alpine chief, born somewhere in the hilly 
region either in Kamarupa or near Videha, and must have 
established himself in Pragjyoti^a, or was helped by Janaka in 
establishing himself there after doing away with the last ruler of 
the Kirdtas, Hence, he may have flourished in the same period as 
Janaka and, like the latter, there existed probably more than one 
Naraka. Bhagadatta was either the son of the last Naraka or he 
was not his son at all;®^ because in disagreement with the Purdnas 
and the Tantras, the Epics, much older in composition, do not 
mention Bhagadatta as Naraka’s son. The period of Bhagadatta 
is still doubtful. If the Mahabharata war took place round about 
the ninth century B.C.,^^ and he participated in the war, he might 
have flourished about the same period. This cannot, however, be 
substantiated by the epigraphic evidence. That Bhagadatta was 
another Alpine chief, perhaps distantly related to the Bhauma 
family of Naraka, is very likely. Now according to some chronicles 
there were as many as 24 or 25 kings of the family of Naraka- 
Bhagadatta, and they cannot be made to rule for more than 600 
years, allowing an average of 25 years for each king. If the 
genealogy given in the epigraphs is to be believed, the Varman 
kings commencing their reigns from about the middle of the 
4th century A.D. and tracing their origin from Bhagadatta are 
to be included within this group of 25 rulers. We have for the 
13 Varman rulers from Pusyavarman to Bhaskaravarman approxi¬ 
mately 300 years and, therefore, another 300 years for their pre¬ 
decessors will mean that Naraka and Bhagadatta began their rule 
about the first century A.D. This makes us believe that either 
Naraka-Bhagadatta are dynastic titles, and, therefore, that there 
were more than 25 kings, or Bhagadatta of the 9th century B.C. 
could not be the same as the ruler of the first century A.D. But, 
on a consideration of all the existing sources, it appears likely 
that Bhagadatta’s association with the Kuru-Pajn^avas is a later 
invention and he did not actually fight in the war. It is, therefore, 
feasible that he flourished during the first century A.D. and was 
distantly related to Naraka or rather the last Naraka, who also, is 
to be placed in the same period. No definite connection can be 
traced between Naraka of the pre-Buddhistic period and Bhaga¬ 
datta of the first century A.D. Bhagadatta was succeeded by 

54. J. K. Misra, J.A.R.S., 1944, pp. 3f. 

55. P.H.A.7., pp. 6, 22. 
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Vajradatta and others until in the fourth century A.D. Pusya- 
varman of the same family established himself in Pragjyotisa. 

Of the family of Madhava, who came from the west, only three 
or four rulers are mentioned after him, e.g., Lakjsmipala, Sub^u, 
Suparua, Sumati and others. It is significant that the chronicles 
mention 21 kings of this family and exactly the same number is 
given in the epigraphs for the family that followed the Varman 
line. There appears to be little difficulty in their identification with 
the rulers of the line of Salastambha, who established himself after 
Bhaskara. The manner by which Madhava, a foreigner, came to 
Kamarupa and became king almost tallies with the description 
given in the epigraphs referring to the rise of J&alastambha.^ The 
Vikramaditya-Subahu conflict of the chronicles is again similar 
to the Harsadeva-Yasovarman war in the 8th century A.D., as 
narrated in Vakpati’s Gaudavaho. Sub^u’s retirement to the 
Himalayas may have reference to his defeat, after which he might 
have been taken as a prisoner to Kanauj or Kasmira. There are 
other significant facts which, on a comparison of the accounts of 
the chronicles with those of the epigraphs, make us believe that the 
family of Madhava, that followed the Naraka-Bhagadatta family, 
was the line of 6alastambha. 

Jitari of the next family, as we have stated, is associated with 
the west or the Dravida country. He was a Ksatriya, and settled 
many Brahmanas and other high class Aryans. He was most 
probably Brahmapala, the founder of the Pala line in the epigraphs, 
because we find in the latter source that there was an end of the 
family of Salastambha after Tyagasirhha, and the throne was occu¬ 
pied by Brahmapala of a different line.^*^ The rise of Brahmapala, 
as given in the grants almost tallies with the rise of Jitari. The 
number of rulers given in the chronicles is also equal to those 
of the epigraphs and, moreover, the second ruler of the accounts, 
Ratnapala was also the same as that of the genealogy given in the 
grants. The reference made by chronicles to many Pala rulers 
probably applies to this line of Brahmapala. The last king Rama- 
candra of the chronicles may be identified with Jayapala, the last 
known ruler of the epigraphs. Ramacandra may also be identified 
with Somapala or Mayamatta of other accoimts. 

56. BargSon grant, LXVII, I, pp. 99f. 

57. Bargaon grant, V 10, LXVII, I, pp. 9gf, 
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It is very likely that Arimatta who is mentioned as Rama- 
candra’s son, founded another line. Traditions attributing to him 
the murder of his father do not appear true. The story of his 
birth as a result of his mother Harmatrs union with the Brahma¬ 
putra is obviously a myth. R^acandra was not probably his 
father at all. The extensive conquests made by him in Assam and 
Bengal and the establishment of his capitals at Visvanath and 
Ratnapura in Upper Assam along with the erection of a fortifica¬ 
tion, called Vaidargarh, make us believe that he was the same as 
Vaidyadeva, who established himself in Assam after dethroning 
Tingyadeva.^8 Phengua, who is said to have killed Arimatta 
through the help of the latter’s wife, is of doubtful historicity. 
It is possible that Phengua was an invader from Bengal, probably 
of the Sena family, i.e. Vijayasena.®^ The three rulers mentioned 
after Arimatta: Gaj^ka, iSukr^ka and Mrganka, must have been 
the descendants of Vaidyadeva, or may be related to the family of 
Vallabhadeva, whose existence in Assam in A.D. 1185 with his 
three ancestors, Bhaskara, Rayarideva and Udayakarna, is testi¬ 
fied by his plates.®® The possibility of another small family being 
established by the descendants or successors of Vaidyadeva or 
Vallabhadeva, (who might have been engaged in the repulsion of 
the Muslim invasions, beginning with that of Bakhtiyar in A.D. 
1205-6) under the name of Prthu®i and Sandhiya, cannot also be 
discarded. The Yoginl Tantra mentions a king, Jalpesvara, who 
is said to have built a Siva temple in Jalpaiguri, and it is likely 
that he was the same ruler as Prthu.®^ 

5. Chronology of the Bhauma dynasty: importance of Pragjyotisa: 

While the traditional accounts of the later dynasties may thus 
be arranged together to constitute a continuous line of historical 
events, the historical character of the Bhauma family is yet to be 
established on the basis of genuine evidence. Taking the Varman 
line of kings as included in the list of 25 kings of Bhagadatta’s 
line, the beginning of the historical dynasty cannot be with reason 
extended beyond the 1st century A.D. or a little earlier. It is 
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difficult at the present state of our knowledge to connect Naraka, 
of the time of Janaka of Videha or the pre-Buddhistic period, 
with Bhagadatta, who, as we have already stated, might have 
flourished about the 1st century A.D. Granting that Naraka was 
a dynastic title and Bhagadatta was the son of the last Naraka, 
which is also doubtful, we do not know how many Narakas inter¬ 
vened between them. In fact, the successors of Naraka are un¬ 
known. It is equally difficult to identify the rulers intervening 
between Bhagadatta and Pusyavarman. So, what became of 
Pragjyotisa after Naraka and his successors is difficult to hazard at 
present. But, we have already indicated that, till the foundation 
of the dynasty of Magadha by Bimbisara-6aisunaga during the 6th 
century B.C. or a little earlier, the kingdom might have been 
included within the political supremacy of the P^davas and their 
successors, and during the time of Bimbisara, the kingdom played 
no significant part in North Indian politics. The Brdhmanas, refer¬ 
ring to the spread of the Aryan culture to the east of the Karatoyd 
do not mention Pmgjyotisa. The earliest reference to the country 
is made by the idnkhydyana Grhya Samgraha^^ which probably 
refers to the pre-Buddhistic period. But, as we have stated 
elsewhere, the Buddhist works, referring to the sixteen viahdjana^ 
padas,^ do not include Pragjyotisa. The Nikdyas, however, men¬ 
tion the Lauhitya,^ which is associated by other sources with 
Pragjyotisa-Kamarupa. We have also reasons to believe that 
ancient Assam might have been known to the Buddhist world by 
another name. 

Besides Hecataeus and Herodotus, Megasthenes and Arrian as 
early as the 4th century B.C. seem to refer to the people and 
places of ancient Assam, though they do not make particular men¬ 
tion of the kingdom.^ All the classical writers refer to the lands 
of the Prasii and the Gangaridae, the former identified by most 
writers with Magadha with its capital Palibothra (Pataliputra) and 
the latter with the Gangdrdstra lying to the east and south-east of 
Magadha. It may be suggested that the land of the Prasii included 
at least a portion of the modem Assam valley and the whole of 
North Bengal as far as Mithila, and the Gangaridae probably lived 


63. Chap, n, 38. 
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in the region comprising the whole of South Bengal stretching to 
the sea, and both the kingdoms were within Magadha during the 
time of the Nandas.®"^ But, it is an extremely doubtful point. It 
is equally doubtful whether the empire of the Mauryas during the 
4th-3rd century B.C. absorbed Pragjyotisa. N. K. Bhattasali writes 
that their empire did not include Kamarupa, as the flood of Bud¬ 
dhism during Asoka’s time left Assam untouched.®® B.C. Law also 
holds that the kingdom remained independent and outside the pale 
of Asoka’s religious propaganda.®® We have discussed the question 
of the introduction of Buddhism in another place; the absence of 
any Asokan monument in Assam is a strong ground for believing 
that the country lay beyond the political influence of the Mauryas. 
It is equally possible that during the rule of their successors, the 
Sunga-Mitras, the kingdom remained outside the pale of Maga- 
dhan political hegemony. But, Kautalya’s reference to various 
places of Ktoiarupa in connection with industrial products makes 
us believe that about the 4th-3rd century B.C. the kingdom played 
an important part in the cultural history of Eastern India. 

The political significance of the kingdom from the time of the 
Mauryas until the beginning of the Christian era was but negligi¬ 
ble. But the growing importance of the kingdom during the 1st- 
2nd century A.D. is shown by the significant mention of it, 
made by the Periplus and Ptolemy's Geography, as by the early 
Brahmanical works. Beginning with the 1st century A.D., therefore, 
when Bhagadatta may have ruled, the kingdom began to grow 
in importance. The Brhatsamhitd's reference to Pragjyotisa, 
based on the Pardsara Tantra of the beginning of the Christian 
era,*^® confirms the classical writers’ significant reference to the 
land in both its political and cultural aspects. From the 3rd-4th 
century A.D., we are on firmer grounds regarding the political 
history of the period, and the Brahmanical and secular sources 
make many references to Pragjyotisa-Kamarupa. To conclude, 
the political history of the land during the proto-historic and early 
historical periods is still obscure. We are still in the dark about 
the long period between Naraka and Bhagadatta and that be- 
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tween Bhagadatta and Pusyavarman of the 4th century A.D., 
before which Pragjyoti^a did not attract the attention of North 
Indian dynasties. 

It is wrong to infer that Pragjyotisa alone continued to flou¬ 
rish througout the period. The chronicles, akeady quoted, show 
that other small kingdoms were established in different parts of 
the land. Historical evidence of the existence of kingdoms in 
Davaka, Kadali^^ Manipur,Hidimhd and Tripur is not lack¬ 
ing, though subsequently these may have been absorbed by the 
larger kingdom of Kamarupa. It is equally wrong to attribute 
the foundation of these small kingdoms only to Alpine-Aryan or 
Hinduised chiefs. It is reasonable to hold that at an early period 
in the history of the land, Bodo or Mongolian chiefs established 
principalities when, after Naraka and his successors, the central 
kingdom of Pragjyoti§a was either divided among them or was 
on the verge of extinction. It is almost certain that during this 
period Pragjoyti^ dwindled into insignificance for centuries, from 
the time of Naraka and his successors'^ until the Indian and classi¬ 
cal writers, beginning with the 1st Century A.D., brought it to 
notice, and its lost political supremacy over Assam was re-esta¬ 
blished in about the 3rd-4th century A.D. The extension of the 
kingdom at different periods of its history also indicates to a cer¬ 
tain extent the importance of the land in contemporary politics. 

6. Conclusion: 

We cannot conclude this section but by repeating that no 
historical fact can be ascertained from the story of Naraka’s birth 
as a result of the Boar incarnation of Visnu. The legend points 
only to his high antiquity. He was an Alpine chief and the con¬ 
temporary of Janaka. We cannot be definite about his chrono¬ 
logy! hut he probably flourished before the time of the Buddha. 
We do not find any direct relation between Naraka and Bhaga¬ 
datta; the latter may have been the son of the last Naraka, asso¬ 
ciated with the worship of Ktoiakhya, in which case both of them 
flourished during the 1st century A.D., and, therefore, Bhaga- 
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datta’s association with the Mahdbhdrata war in the 9th century 
B.C. is a later invention. Whether or not Bhagadatta was the 
son of the last Naraka, it seems certain that he was an Alpine 
chief. He may have been helped by a prince of Northern India 
to gain the throne. The story of Knsna’s invasion of Pragjyotisa, 
Naraka’s death at his hands and the installation of Bhagadatta, 
can only be explained on such an assumption. In any case, the 
foundation of the first political dynasty in Pragjyotisa is to be 
attributed to Alpine chiefs, having probably an admixture of 
Aryan blood. With varying fortunes the kingdom continued to 
flourish for centuries. The smaller kingdoms, established in diffe¬ 
rent places at different times by tribal chiefs had but little influ¬ 
ence and insignificant political careers; in course of time they 
were brought under the hegemony of Pragjyotii^ or absorbed 
within it. Though the kingdom passed through various stages, it 
remained the centre of political gravity, until it was pressed hard 
by the Koch and their predecessors from the west, and by the 
Ahoms in the east. In fact, for the pre-Ahom political history of 
Assam, we are mainly concerned with Pragjyotisa-Kamarupa, 
which held sway not only over the plains but also to a certain 
extent over the tribes, and which became the means of the diffu¬ 
sion of the culture of Assam. It was through this central king¬ 
dom again that this ancient land had contact with other parts of 
India, both political and cultural, in the proto-historic and histori¬ 
cal period. 



Section 2 


THE VARMAN LINE 

1. Pusyavarman - founder of the family: 

The real political history of ancient Assam begins with the 
foundation of the Varman line of kings. As epigraphy proves, 
Pusyavarman, who traced his descent from the Bhauma dynasty 
of Naraka-Bhagadatta, was the first historical ruler of the line. 
We have suggested the possibility that the Varman line started 
in the first century A.D., if not earlier, and that the last Naraka 
and Bhagadatta, who flourished about the same time, really found¬ 
ed the first historical dynasty. The connection between the 
Bhauma dynasty and the Varman line is shown in the epigraphs. 
The Doobi grant (vv 5-6) states that in the lineage of Naraka 
was born a king of kings, named Pusyavarman, equal to Siva in 
honour and fame, equal to Indra in sacrifices, an annihilator of 
enemies. The goddess of fortune, though fickle by nature, was 
steady with him, who was, as it were, a second Visnu. The 
Nidhanpur grant (v. 7) states thus: “When the kings of his 
(Naraka) family, having enjoyed the position (of rulers) for 
three thousand years, (all) attained the condition of gods, Pusya¬ 
varman became the lord of the world.” The same reference is 
found in the Nalanda clay Seal: (Snmdn Narakatanayo Bhagadatta 
Vajradatta/nvayo Mahurajadhiraja Sri Prdgjyoiisendrah Pusya^ 
varmd). The significance of this connection is obscure. In fact, 
all the rulers of the period, ending with the FSla line, 
trace their descent from Naraka-Bhagadatta, just as other 
lines in other parts of India traced their descent from the Suryya 
or the Candra vamsa; similar legendary genealogies are found in 
the early history of Egypt, Babylonia, Greece and Rome. But, 
we have tried to forge a link between the Bhauma dynasty and 
the Varman line. We cannot disbelieve all the accounts of 
Naraka, given in literature and confirmed by epigraphy, and 
therefore, once we accept the historicity of Naraka and suppose 
that he was either an Alpine chief from Eastern India or an Aryan 
chief, related to Janaka of Videha, the story of his birth as a re¬ 
sult of the Boar incarnation of Visnu becomes clear. Historically 
interpreted, as we have already examined, this legend indicates 
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that he was either autochthonous, bom of an Alpine family, al¬ 
ready long settled in the land, or that he was an outsider, esta¬ 
blished by Janaka as a feudatory chief of Pragjyotisa. The legend 
also shows that Naraka and Janaka were contemporaries. 

We have also suggested the possibility of the existence of 
more than one Naraka, to the last of which Bhagadatta may have 
been related. We have rejected Bhagadatta’s participation in the 
Mahdbharata war of about the 9th century B.C. Both literature 
and the writers of the epigraphs may have been mistaken in mak¬ 
ing Bhagadatta the son of Naraka of the age of Janaka, and similar 
mistakes have been committed by the scribes in showing a direct 
descent of the historical rulers from Naraka. As we have stated, 
we cannot trace any direct connection between the first Naraka 
and Bhagadatta, though the latter may have been the son of the 
last Naraka, distantly related to the Bhauma dynasty, founded by 
Naraka. 

It, therefore, appears that if the genealogy given in the 
records, tracing the origin of rulers from Naraka and Bhagadatta, 
be relied upon and compared with those given in the chronicles, 
and if we include the ancestors of Pusyavarman in the list of 25 
kings, the last Naraka and Bhagadatta cannot be far removed 
from the first century A.D. The list cannot be made to include 
the first Naraka and his successors. In short, the name Naraka 
is a dynastic title, and his successors up to the last Naraka are 
to be excluded from this list of 25 kings of the Varman line. 
Evidently there were other rulers intervening between the first 
Naraka, the founder of the Bhauma dynasty, and the last Naraka 
and Bhagadatta, who can, therefore, be related to the original 
founder of the dynasty only distantly. It is only on this assump^ 
tion that Pusyavarman’s connection with Bhagadatta and the 
Bhauma dynasty can be shown, and this also testifies to the fact 
that Pusyavarman belonged to a family, originally established 
either by an Alpine chief or an Aryan adventurer, in both cases, 
indicating his rather humble pedigree. 

It may well be feasible that the same dynasty or line was 
continued until the 7th century A.D. or even later. While in 
the intervening periods between Naraka and his successors and 
Bhagadatta and his descendants, the kingdom attained little poli¬ 
tical significance, with the accession of Pusyavarman, it gained 
new power and influence not only in Eastern India but also in 
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Northern India as a whole, as suggested by his assumption of 
the epithet, *Mahdrdjddhiruja\ The dynasty ruled from the city 
of Pragjyoti^a, as it had been the capital during the reigns of 
his ancestors, though a few other small principalities may have 
been established in other parts of the province, before Pusya- 
varman or even contemporaneously. The epithet, ‘Prdgjyotim- 
dhipati\ used by all the rulers of the different families, must 
indicate that throughout the ancient period, Pragjyotisa remained 
the capital city of all the rulers tracing their connection from the 
original Bhauma dynasty. It is wrong perhaps to agree with 
B. M. Barua^ that the epithet was borrowed from the Epics. 

When and how Pusyavarman occupied the throne at Prag- 
jyotisa is still uncertain. There is no basis for truth in the state¬ 
ment of R. M. Nath that he came originally from Central India 
and helped Samudragupta to expel the reigning king of Kamarupa 
and afterwards established himself on the throne.^ It is equally 
wrong to connect the Varmans of Kamarupa with those of Trigarta 
in the UdRcyottarapaiha or somewhere in the Punjab as done by 
B. M. Barua.3 There were many Varman families ruling at diffe¬ 
rent times in ancient India before and after Pusyavarman, and in 
the absence of any definite reference either in literature or records, 
it may not be possible to explain his rise to power. Suffice it to hold 
at the present state of our knowledge that he was an Aryan prince 
having most probably an admixture of Alpine blood and distantly 
connected with the family of Bhagadatta, who in our opinion, flou¬ 
rished during the first century A.D. 

D. R. Bhandarkar has, on the basis of epigraphs, divided the 
rulers of Kamarupa into: (a) the Pusyavarman familv of Prnqpiotim; 
(b) the Bhaumas of Hdruppesvara: (c) the early Salastambha 
family of Hdruppesvara; (d) the later 6alastambha family of 
Pragjyotisa and (e) the Bhauma Palas of Durjayd.^ But epi¬ 
graphy shows that there were only three main lines, all tracing 

their origin from a common ancestry and using the same epithet 

*Prdgjyotisddhipati\ It is not correct to refer to some as rulers 
of Pragiyotisa, others of Harupnesvara and still others of Dur- 
jaya; nor is it certain that the rulers of the Salastambha line ruled 

1. XXm, pp. 200-220. 
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from Haruppesvara or the Palas from Durjaya and Kamaru- 
panagara.^ 

We shall show that Pragjyotisa remained the capital, and 
other place names, occurring in the grants, may be taken as tem¬ 
porary places of residence, or even towns of minor importance. 

The first historical mention of a Kamarupa king is found 
in the Allahabad prasasti of Samudra Gupta, which refers to 
*Samatata - Davdka - Kamarupa - Nepdla - Karttrpurddi pratyanta 
nrpatibhih\ indicating that Samudra Gupta’s ‘‘imperious commands 
were fully gratified by giving all (kinds of) taxes and obeying 
(his) orders and coming to perform obeissance”.® But the name 
of the frontier king of Kamarupa is not mentioned, nor do we 
know whether Pusyavarman was the contemporary of the Gupta 
emperor. There are writers who assume that Samudravarman, 
or even his son Balavarman I, was the contemporary of the em¬ 
peror and was defeated or exterminated by the latter. In the 
opinion of R. G. Basak, Pusyavarman was the contemporary of 
Chandragupta and Samudravarman of Samudragupta."!^ H. C. Ray 
contends “that there is no conclusive proof that the Guptas con¬ 
quered Kamarupa”, but the similarity of the names of Samudra- 
gupta and Samudravarman and of the names of their queens and 
the insertion of the Gupta era in an inscription, lead him to sus¬ 
pect “that Gupta influence at least must have penetrated in the 
valley of the Brahmaputra”.^ He further adds that Samudra¬ 
varman and Samudragupta were contemporaries. Leaving aside 
the question of Gupta influence for the present, mere similarity 
of names may not prove their contemporaneity; nor can it prove 
that the names Samudravarman and (his queen) Dattadevi were 
given in imitation of Samudragupta, suggesting the acceptance of 
the political hegemony of the Guptas, as held by P. Bhattacharya;^ 
on the contrary it seems to indicate the rise of Samudravarman 
subsequent to that Gupta emperor. 

It is unlikely that Balavarman, Pusyavarman’s grandson, as 
taken by some, was one of the nine kings, exterminated by 
Samudragupta in Aryydvaria^^ and hence as the latter’s contem- 

5. See K. L. Bania, J.A.R.S., VI, pp. 12-18. 
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porary. N. N. Vasu, placing Pu^yavarman between A.D. 275-300, 
contends that Samudragupta defeated Balavarman and, what 
appears to be improbable, he makes Samudravarman marry into 
the family of the Guptas. In spite of this relation, he asserts, 
Samudragupta was forced to fight against Balavarman according 
to the rule of the Asvamedha sacrifice.^i K. N. Dik§hit also indenti- 
fies Balavarman of the epigraph with an ancestor of Bhaskara.^^ 
The same view is held by N. K. Bhattasali,i^ supported by Bhan- 
darkar,!^ a theory which not only raises a new problem in chro¬ 
nology but also goes against the evidence from epigraphy. On 
the basis of the Badgaiiga epigraph of Bhutivarman, it can be 
shown that it is not chronologically feasible to make Balavarman 
the contemporary of Samudragupta. This has been pointed out 
by D. C. Sircar; but his contention of the acceptance of the 
Gupta hegemony by Pusyavarman, on the basis of similarity of 
names between Samudravarman and the Gupta emperor and the 
use of the Gupta era, is yet to be definitely proved. Supporting 
Sircar’s assumption that Pusyavarman was the contemporary of 
Samudragupta, the relation between them being that of a vassal 
and an overlord, B. M. Barua also contends that the names were 
given in imitation. “One may go perhaps a step further and 
suggest”, writes Barua, “that Pusyavarman was the first Indo- 
Aryan ruler set up by Samudragupta over the two territories of 
Kamariipa and Davaka unified into a single kingdom”.i® It is yet 
to be proved that Pusyavarman was set up by the Guptas, as held 
by the writer. K. N, Bhattasali contends that the enemies of 
Skandagupta were the descendants of the family of Pusyavar- 
man.i7 His theory has been rightly challenged by B. M. Baruai® 
and Sircar,!^* because there is no connection except a slight simi¬ 
larity of name between Pusyavarman and the Pu^yamitras, who 
are referred to as Skandagupta’s enemies in the Bhitari epi- 
graph.20 


11. Social History of Kdmarupa, 1, p. 141. 
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15. J.A.R.5., X, pp. 63f. 

16. XXni, pp. 200-20; Sircar, XXI, pp. 143-45. 

17. XXI, pp. 19f. 

18. lUd, XXin, pp. 200f. 

19. Ibid, XXI, pp. 143-45. 

20. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, I, pp. 3i2f. 
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In any case, we cannot reasonably identify Balavarman of 
the inscription of Samudragupta with the grandson of Pusya- 
varman, as the contemporary rulers of Northern India, said to 
have been uprooted by the emperor, are sharply distinguished 
from the pratyanta-nrjiatis or vassal kings It is nowhere men¬ 
tioned that Samudragupta invaded Kamarupa, much less extermi¬ 
nated its ruler. It may not have been due to an actual invasion, 
but perhaps out of fear of the so-called digvijaya of the imperial 
invader that the frontier kings from kingdoms like that of 
Davdka offered temporary submission. In this connection we may 
refer to the description of Ragu's digvijaya in Kalidasa’s Raghu^ 
vamsa (iv, 81-84), which states that when he crossed the river 
Lauhitya, the lord of Pragjyotisa began to tremble in fear. The 
king of Kamarupa, who had successfully withstood other con¬ 
querors with his elephants, paid homage to Raghu. The lord of 
the K^arupas worshipped the shadow of his feet with offerings 
of flowers, consisting of precious stones. This reference is taken 
by some to be an actual echo of the invasion of Samudragupta 
during the time of Samudravarman. R. G. Basak, for instance, 
holds that Samudravarman was rich enough to gratify the inva¬ 
der with presents and thus save his kingdom from being included 
within the Gupta empire. Kamarupa, therefore, in his opinion, 
preserved its autonomy but remained as a subordinate State.^^ 
But, we have already attempted to show that Samudravarman 
was not Samudragupta’s contemporary; nor can it be proved that 
Kalidasa’s Raghu was Samudragupta. The reliability of the evi¬ 
dence rests not only on the identification of the real Vikra- 
maditya but also on the age of Kalidasa, who is reasonably placed 
during the fifth century A.D.^ S. K. Bhuyan finds in Raghu's 
digvijaya an actual echo of the defeat of a Kamarupa ruler at 
the hands of the father of the poet’s patron.^ But, the mysterious 
Vikramadityas, so commonly found in our traditions, seem often 
only to recall the ideal Hindu Digvijayins and may not have any 
actual bearing on contemporary historical events. It is reasona- 
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ble to suppose tliat Samudragupta, if he was the prototype of 
Raghu, did not actually invade Kamarupa; his contemporary 
Pusyavarman, like other minor rulers, offered submission of his 
own accord. K. L. Barua’s identification of Subahu with Pu§ya- 
varman, and his supposed defeat at the hands of Samudragupta, 
are corroborated neither by epigraphy nor by Assamese chroni¬ 
cles; nor can the event be ascribed to A.D. 380, as K. L. Barua 
has surmised;^^ because Subahu, according to our chronicles, 
belonged to the family of Madhava, and we shall try to prove 
that, if the traditional conflict betw^een Sabahu and Vikramaditya 
has any historical basis, it probably took place in the 8th century 
A.D. between Harsadeva and Yasovarman of Vakpati's Gaudavdho. 

Another disputed question is the location of Davdka, men¬ 
tioned in the Allahabad Pillar inscription. It is associated 
with the Kapili valley in modern Nowgong in Assam,because 
even to-day it contains a place called Davdka. V. Smith has 
located Davdka round about modern districts of Bogra, Dinaj- 
pur and Rajshahi to the north of the Ganges between Samatata 
and Kamarupa-^*^ R. S. Tripathi locates it in Dacca or the hill 
tracts of Chittagong.''^ But, as rightly remarked by H. C. Ray- 
chaudhuri, the location of Davdka in North Bengal is wrong.'^ In 
the opmion of R. M. Nath, during the time of Pusyavarman there 
was another independent kingdom of Davdka in the Kapili val- 
ley.3^ This is supported by Bhattasali^i and others.^^ Gerini 
wrongly identifies the Dobassai of Ptolemy with Davdka in Upper 
Burma, the Kapili valley with the Gupta empire or the Saran 
district, and the river Kapili with the Ganges.^ His identifi¬ 
cation is based on the supposition that one of the senders of the 
two missions from the Kapili, as mentioned in the Shung Shu, 
(A.D. 420-79) who is called Yu chai (A.D. 428) was no other 
than Kumaragupta I.^ But, we shall try to prove that the Kapili 
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valley was in Davdka in Nowgong, as is shown Dy the present 
Kapili river and by a number of antiquities throughout the re¬ 
gion, which confirm our belief that an important principality was 
established there, and that the king from the Kapili, mentioned 
in the Chinese account, was a Kamarupa king. All these show 
that the frontier State of Davdka, like Kamarupa, may have owed 
allegiance to the Gupta empire during the time of Samudragupta. 
The existing materials seem to prove that Davdka was not as 
old as Pragjyoti$a and may have been founded shortly before 
the 4th century A.D. 

1*0 conclude, Pusyavarman was the contemporary of Samu¬ 
dragupta and Davdka was another frontier State lying close to 
the east of Kamarupa. Both the States may have submitted to 
Samudragupta, though their autonomy might have remained un¬ 
impaired. The use of the names like those of the Gupta emperor 
and his queen by Samudravarman and Dattadevi,^^ and the use 
of the Gupta era by a subsequent ruler of Kamarupa are insuffi¬ 
cient evidence to prove the serious influence of the Guptas over 
the kingdom. No actual invasion of Kamarupa took place, nor 
was it included in the empire. As M. Collins rightly observes, 
in the Raghuvarrisa, Kamarupa lay “outside the limits of Raghu's 
empire”.The contemporaneity of Pusyavarman with the 
Guptas, is, however, one of the sheet-anchors of the chronology 
of the dynasty. The accession of Pusyavarman cannot be placed 
after A.D. 380. Some writers like Bhattasali^’^ and Vasu place 
him during the 3rd century A.D. or a little later; Gait places him 
during the 5th century A.D.^* Both the theories are not esta¬ 
blished. The earliest known date of Chandragupta II, according 
to the Mathura inscription is A.D. 380. This date, however, 
depends on the reading of a defective line in the epigraph. D. R. 
Bhandarkar reads it as prathame, which places Chandragupta’s 
accession in 380; D. C. Sircar reads as pancame?^ In any case, 
Samudragupta could not have ruled long after A.D. 375,“*® and 
he, therefore, must have finished his campaigns earlier. We shall, 
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therefore, find no chronological difficulty in ascribing for Pu^ya- 
varman’s reign A.D. 355-380. This date is supported by the 
Badganga epigraph of Bhutivarman (G. E. 234 = A.D. 553-554), 
who was 8th in descent from Pusyavarman. If we allow for each 
prince an average of 25 years, Pusyavarman’s accession may rea¬ 
sonably be placed in about A.D. 355. 

It was Pusyavarman who after a long period of obscurity 
raised Kamarupa to an important position in the political history 
of ancient India. The assumption of the title, Mahdrdjddhiraja 
indicates his independent status; but it is not known how far he 
was successful in the extension of the kingdom; nor does any 
evidence prove whether he made any attempt at welding the 
smaller States like Davdka into one unified kingdom, as asserted 
by B. M. Barua.'*^ 

2. Samudravarman: 

The second ruler of the line, the son and successor of Pusya¬ 
varman, Samudravarman may be placed between A.D. 380-405. 
We allow 25 years for his reign because of his important career. 
Inscriptions refer to his kingly and warlike qualities. The Doobi 
grant (vv 7-9) states that he was ‘*of illustrious fame and endow¬ 
ed with all good qualities, who was like an ocean and equal to 
his father in power. He was comparable to ocean for his great¬ 
ness and coolness, and also in view of the fact that he was 
inestimable, amiable, grave. He, the abode of all good qualities, 
the destroyer of his enemies, the self-controiled, the righteous, 
went to heaven after having enjoyed the entire world”. The 
Nidhanpur grant (v 8) further states that he was like the fifth 
samudra (ocean) and there was no mdtsyanydya in his kingdom. 
These vague statements, however, do not give us any clue to 
his enemies, nor can we suppose that he held sway over a vast 
kingdom. He was probably the contemporary of Chandragupta 11. 
The reference to mdtsyanydya in the epigraph, which is explain¬ 
ed as a state of disorder, in which the stronger oppress the 
weaker, as the big fish swallow the smaller ones, and which is said 
to have been removed by Samudravarman, indicates his consolida¬ 
tion of the political power and the establi.shment of a peaceful 
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reign. The assumption of the title of Mahdrdjddhirdja suggests 
that, like his father, he ruled as an independent king.^ 

It is recorded in a Burmese tradition, referred to by Phayre 
that an Indian king Samuda or Samudra was ruling in Upper 
Burma in A.D. 105.*^ Gait points out that this king ‘‘proceeded 
thither through Assam and so must the Hindus who led the 
Tchampas or Shans in their conquest of the mouths of the Mekong 
in 280 A.D.”^ On the basis of this doubtful evidence, N. N. Vasu 
wrongly identifies this Samudra with Samudravarman and adds 
that, like Samudragupta, he was a paramount sovereign from 
Karatoya to the Pacific Ocean,^^ a statement which is chronologi¬ 
cally absurd if the date A.D, 105 is genuine. The kingdom of 
Kamarupa could not have extended to the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean, nor could the influence of the Bhauma dynasty have equal¬ 
led that of Samudragupta. The comparison made between the 
two rulers by Vasu does not bear historical scrutiny, although it 
may be that some colonies were established during this period or 
even earlier from ancient Assam. In any case, the identification 
of Samudra with Samudravarman is unhistorical. 

Kalidasa incidentally mentions that Raghu^s son Aja selected 
a king of Kamarupa as his best man in the former’s marriage 
with Indumati.’^ The reference may have a bearing on the im¬ 
portance of the frontier State of Kamarupa, but the poet does 
not mention the name of the king. The identification with 
Samudravarman.^'^ is doubtful. The statement may not have any 
foundation at all, and Kalidasa may not have flourished during 
his time. 

3. Balavarman; 

Samudravarman was succeeded by his son Balavarman who 
may be placed between A.D. 405-420, This short period of his 
reign appears reasonable in view of his uneventful career. Epi¬ 
graphy makes a few vague references to his qualities and warlike 
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activities. He “was considered pre-eminent and virtuous on ac¬ 
count of the stand he took for the stability of his desired end, and, 
endowed with wisdom and royal attributes, he acquired sove¬ 
reignty. Having endured fire-like arrows in battle and conquered 
the mighty array of his enemies, he enjoyed the earth, and as such 
was known as Balavarman”.^ The Nidhanpur grant (v 9) fur¬ 
ther states that “his force and armour never broke up and his 
army could easily march against the enemies”. 

Like his predecessors, Balavarman also assumed the title of 
Mahdrdjddkimja. We have already examined the facts which 
:.how that he was not the king of the Allahabad Pillar inscription. 
It is difficult to say, on the basis of the vague statements in the 
grants, what battles he actually fought with his enemies. It may 
be conjectured that he tried for the conquest of Davdka or other 
small principalities to the east, but he could not have been suc¬ 
cessful, since his triumphs are described in the vaguest and most 
general terms. 

The many sided qualities and virtuous life of the king may 
have engaged the attention of contemporary rulers. The Raja- 
taranginJi refers to a Kamarupa princess, Amrtaprabha, for whose 
marriage a svayamhara was held, at which Meghavahana, the 
king of Kasmira, married her in the presence of all. Megha¬ 
vahana is said to have gone “to the land of the king of Prag- 
jyotisa, who was descended from the race of Visnu for the 
svayamhara of the king’s daughter—There in the presence of 
kings, he received from the princess Amrtaprabha the bride¬ 
groom’s garland, while the parasol of Varuna cast its shade upon 
him”.49 


In the same work there is a reference to the building of a 
vihdra by Amrtaprabha “for the benefit of foreign bhiksus'\ It 
states that the preceptor “of her father who had come from a 
foreign country, called Loh and who in the language of that 
(country) was designated as Stunpa, built the stupa (called that 
of) Lo-Stunpa.”^® The reference to a guru from Tibet is signifi¬ 
cant; but it is not known how far Buddhism was prevalent in that 
country at that time. If Balavarman was the father of Amrta- 
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prabha, who is said in the grants to have led a virtuous life,®^ 
and if Meghavahana may be placed during his time, it will bear 
witness to the fact that iCamarupa came under the influence of 
Buddhism as early as the 5th century A.D. The historicity 
of the vihdra is also proved by Ou Kung. ‘^The attribution of a 
stupa”, rightly states M. A. Stein, ‘‘known by a Tibetan designation 
(Lo-Stunpa) to the guru of this foreign queen, seems also to 
rest on genuine tradition”.^ If we accept Stein’s reasonable con¬ 
clusion, the importance of the matrimonial alliance between 
Kamarupa and Kasmira cannot be ignored, in view of the con¬ 
temporary political history of India. 

4. Kalyanavarman: 

Born of Ratnavati, Kalyanavarman was the son and suc¬ 
cessor of Balavarman. On the basis of epigraphy and other 
references, he may be placed between A.D. 420-440. He is said 
to have “indulged in the supreme pleasure of doing good to 
others”; and he “was of equal strength to Indra —with a face like 
the moon”; he “did noble deeds and killed the mighty array of his 
enemies”;® and “was not the abode even of very small faults”.^ 

The reference to his defeat of enemies and his ‘face like the 
moon’ is significant; because it has an important bearing on the 
history of the period. As we have already pointed out, the Shung 
Shu, covering the period from A.D. 420 to 479 reports the send¬ 
ing of an embassy to China by a king of Kapili. He has been 
identified by Gerini^s with Kumaragupta I on the basis of a wrong 
identification of Davdka and Kapili. We have tried to show that 
these regions are to be located in modern Nowgong and that the 
king also was from Assam. The king who sent the mission in 
A.D. 428 is simply called Yu Chai (with the eye or the face 
like the moon), which appears to be a nickname. The name was 
not Yue-ai as pointed out by K. L. Barua.^® As noticed by Gerini 
on the basis of the accounts of Shung Shu, it was Yu Chai.®'^ 
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The early relations between Kamarupa, l^avdka, Tripurd, 

Kadaliy and other small States lying to the south-western 
and eastern side of the kingdom, are proved not only by epigraphy 
and archaeological remains, but also by literature. According to 
the Rdjamdld, the rulers of Tripura trace their origin from Yaydti, 
and it is said that Pratardhana, the 12th king from him, conquered 
the Kirdtas and founded a kingdom with its capital on the bank 
of the Kapili river.^^ This kingdom may have comprised the 
Kapili valley, North Cachar and perhaps also the modern district 
of Cachar to the west of Manipur. It is also recorded that when 
Drkpati, the Kachari king of Hidimhd, conquered the Kapili valley, 
the ancient Trivegay Kapili or Davdka were absorbed by the 
Hiiimhd kingdom.^® While the kings of Tripura may have found¬ 
ed a kingdom comprising the Kapili valley, the king from that 
region who sent the mission to China can hardly be identified, 
as done by K. L. Barua, with a Tripura king; nor can we agree 
with Barua that the Hitjihnbd rulers absorbed the valley about 
A.D. 500 after which the kings of Kamarupa re-acquired it, to 
lose it again to the Kacharis in or after the 12th century A.D.®® 
While we need not dispute the accounts given in the chronicles, 
which are to some extent corroborated by epigraphy, the chro¬ 
nological absurdities make it difficult to believe that the mission 
was sent by a little known ruler of Tripura, especially when we 
have strong grounds for identifying him with a Kamarupa king. 
Barua, identifying the king with one Chandrapriya, further adds 
that during the 6th-7th century A.D., the Davdka region was 
absorbed by Kamarupa.®^ But, we shall try to show that, none 
of his statements appears tenable. N. K. Bhattasali, on the basis 
of his theory that Balavarman of the Gupta epigraph was ruling 
in Davdkay asserts that the “kings of Kamarupa were content to 
remain satisfied with the modest limits of their kingdom up to 
the reign of Kumaragupta of the Gupta line and Ganapativarman 
of the Varman line of Assam”.®2 He, therefore, contends that 
Davdka remained independent up to the middle of the 6th cen¬ 
tury A=D., when Kamarupa may have put an end to its separate 
existence, and that it was Bhutivarman who made himself master 
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of Eastern India, by uniting Kdmarupay l^avuka and Samatata into 
one kingdom, and who declared his overlordship by the perform¬ 
ance of the Asvamedha.^^ The existing evidence does not support 
the view that the influence of the Guptas remained until the mid¬ 
dle of the 6th century A.D. and that Bhutivarman alone was 
responsible for the unification of Kumarupa, Davdka and other 
regions. This was done long before the rise of Bhutivarman, as 
we shall prove shortly. 

The identification of Kalyanavarman with Yu Chai, on the 
basis of epigraphy seems to rest on a valid ground, and it was 
he who sometime before the sending of the mission in A.D. 428 
conquered Davdka. This assumption equally fits in with the chro¬ 
nology of that ruler. It may be that a reigning Tripura king was 
ousted from the Kapili valley and Kalyanavarman signalised his 
victory by the incorporation of Davdka within Kamarupa and 
sending a diplomatic mission to China. The performance of Asua- 
medha by a subsequent ruler has nothing to do with this achieve 
ment of Kaly^avarman. 

5. Ganapativarman: 

Kalyai.iavarman was succeeded by his son, Ganapativarman. 
In view of the uneventful character of his reign, it seems to have 
been short and he may be placed between A.D. 440-450. Like the 
god Ganapaiiy he was known for his remarkable charities. He 
“was endowed with innumerable qualities for the extermination 
of strife (as Ganapaii) is born to destroy the Kali age”^ In the 
Doobi grant (vv. 15-16) he is called Ganendravarman, who 
was “a spark to the darkness-like enemy—and like Ganendra 
(Ganesa) was accomplished and exceptionally brilliant.” Nothing 
important is recorded of his reign, except that he placed his son 
on the throne in the presence of his subjects,may be due to 
his old age. 

6. Mahendravarman — the first important ruler: 

Ganapativarman was succeeded by his son Mahendra, whose 
reign may be placed between A.D. 450-485. This long reign of 
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35 years is tenable in view of his brilliant career and conquests, 
evidenced by his performance of two horse sacrifices. Tlie Nidhan- 
pur grant (v. 12) states that “his (Ganapati’s) queen Yajnavati 
brought forth a son, Mahendravarman, as the sacrificial fire (pro¬ 
duces) fire, who was the repository of all sacrificial rites (like 
fire) The Doobi grant (vv. 17-18) also alludes to his great merit, 
like that of his father, who was the equal of hidra in strength and 
protected his people like his own children. 

Epigraphs refer to his warlike activities and conquests. 
According to the Doobi grant (v. 17) he was like “salt to the 
sore of the enemy.” He “conquerred the earth with the ocean as 
her outskirts: (sugara mekhaldntam), subjugated his enemy 
through his power, and performed many sacrifices like Mahen- 
dra/^^ Tlie references are significant; Mahendra was the contem¬ 
porary of Kumaragupta I who ruled till A.D. 455, and who held 
sway over Bengal and Puridravardhana, as proved by his two 
Damodarpur copper plates of A.D. 444 and 447.®^ But during the 
later part of the 5th century A.D., beginning with the reign of 
Skandagupta (455-467), the imperial Guptas were on the road to 
decline.®*^ It was but natural that Kamarupa in the east would 
try to expand towards Bengal, as the Gupta hold became weaker 
and weaker. The Damodarpur plates, Sarnath inscription and 
the Eran epigraph of Budhagupta seem to prove that from A.D. 
477 to 496, the Gupta empire again revived and extended from 
Bengal to Eastern Malwa.®^ But, between the reigns of Kumara¬ 
gupta I and Budhagupta, there is no evidence of the Gupta hold 
in Bengal. Mahendravarman, therefore, was able to expand his 
kingdom at the cost of the Guptas towards the end of the reign 
of Skandagupta. He was the first ruler of Kamarupa who not 
only shook off the last vestiges of the Gupta influence or allegi¬ 
ance, but also tried to carve out an empire at the cost of his 
neighbours. The importance of his political career is known from 
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the performance of his two Asvamedha sacrifices. He is described 
in the Clay Seal of Bhaskara (L 4-5) as the performer of two 
horse sacrifices; (Sri Mahendravarmd dvisturaga medhdharttd ). 
This finds partial confirmation in the Nidhanpur grant (v. 12), 
which describes him as the repository of all sacrificial rites: 
(Yainavidhmdmaspada), and in the Doobi grant (v. 19) which 
states that the king performed many sacrifices. As far as we know, 
he was the first K^narupa king to perform the Asvamedha 
sacrifices,indicating his independent status and political influ¬ 
ence over his neighbours. In the opinion of D. C. Sircar, the credit 
should not be given to him but to Narayanavarman who performed 
the earliest Asvamedha in Kamarupa about the middle of the 
6th century A.D.^^i B. M. Barua, supporting him, writes that it 
is not true that Mahendravarman performed two horse sacrifices 
and was largely responsible for the distress of the Guptas towards 
the east .*^2 gut, the text in the Seal makes it clear that it was 
Mahendra who performed two horse sacrifices. The power of the 
imperial Guptas declined long before the 6th century A.D. except 
for a while under Budhagupta and to some extent under Vainya 
Gupta, and their hold in much of Bengal was no longer strong 
enough to check the rising power of Kamarupa. There was, more¬ 
over, no local power at that time in Bengal. The actual significance 
of the statement in the epigraph that, Mahendravarman extended 
his kingdom to the sea-shore, can only be understood as imply¬ 
ing the extension of the kingdom up to at least south-east Bengal, 
which he must have signalised by the performance of two horse 
sacrifices. 

It is possible that Mahendravarman came into conflict with 
Budhagupta, whose occupation of Pundravardhana between A.D. 
477-496 is proved by his Damodarpur Plates;'^^ the Kamarupa king 
could not, however, make any headway in North Bengal. But 
it is likely that Mahendra extended his sway to South-east Ben¬ 
gal, where there is no evidence of Gupta rule until the time of 
Vainyagupta, whose sway perhaps extended to Tripura, as proved 
by his Gunaighar inscription (G.E. 188 = A.D. 507) The exten- 

70. The Doobi grant credits Vajradatta with the performance of many 
horse sacrifices. (V 4). This is doubtful. 
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sion of the sway of Kamarupa to South-east Bengal may have 
occurred about A.D. 470-80. There is no doubt that Kamarupa 
in the east and the Hunas in the north-west and other powers 
gave a blow to the declining Gupta empire,*^5 and Mahendravar- 
man gave a good account of himself by exerting his influence over 
parts of Bengal. Only a start was given, and, as we shall show, 
it was Bhutivarman who actually made extensive conquests in 
Pundravardhana during the middle of the 6th century A.D. 

7. Narayanavarman: 

Mahendra was succeeded by his son Narayapavarman who 
probably ruled between A.D. 485-510. The Nidhanpur grant 
(v. 13) states that he was born ‘‘for the stability (of the rule) 
of the world, who like Janaka (or his father) was well-versed in 
the principles of the philosophy of the (Supreme) self’'. Again: 
“In her (Suvrata) who was like Aditi, Chakrapdni-NdrdyaV^, as¬ 
suming a human form with the same name, became the king, sur¬ 
rounded by Gods, with a view to ending the six-fold demerits of 
his subjects”."^® The grants, therefore, testify to his many sided 
qualities and virtuous life, and state that he did sway with the 
evils of the time by maintaining a comparatively peaceful order 
in the kingdom. But nothing particular is recorded of his reign, 

8. Bhutivarman — beginning of the period of digvijaya 

The accession of Bhutivarman, son of Narayana during the 
middle of the 6th century A.D. was a landmark in the early his¬ 
tory of Kamarupa. Both his own Badgahga epigraph and the 
Nidhanpur Plates bear witness to the new vigour that was added 
to the kingdom, already growing in importance at the cost of 
neighbouring powers. On the basis of his epigraph, his reign may 
be placed between A.D. 510-555. It contains the G.E. 234 = A.D. 
553-54. D. C. Sircar reads the date as 244’^® which is not possibly 
correct, as it is distinctly written as 200.30.4.^ This long reign of 

75. Bhattasali, XXI, pp. 19f. 

76. Doobi grant, V. 21. 

77. While in the H.C. (Cowell, pp. 217-18), the Ba^gahgS epigraph and 
the Ndlandd Clay Seal, he is called Bhutivarman, in the Doobi and Nidhanpur 
grants, he is called Mahabhutavarman (Nalanda Clay Seal, line 6). 
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about 45 years appears to be reasonable in view of his most event¬ 
ful career and conquests in all directions. The grants speak highly 
of this prince. He was the “sixth Mahdbhuta (element) as it were, 
for steady succession of (all) the properties”.®® “From him (Nara- 
yaria) Devavati generated Mahabhutavarman of renowned power, 
for the plenty of the people, as Kdrtikeya, the abode of wealth, 
was brought into existence by Mahddeva in PdrvalH. He was ter¬ 
rible to his enemies, and, like Indra, of renowned power and fame;” 
who, “having ascended the paternal throne, defeated the array of 
enemy power by dint of his powerful arms”.®^ 

The mention of his enemies may refer to contests with the 
Later Guptas, petty chiefs of Southern and Eastern Bengal, and 
Yasodharman of Malwa, who is said to have over-run India up to 
the river Lauhitya.^'^ The growing importance of the kingdom of 
Kamarupa since the time of Mahendravarman, who extended her 
frontiers at the cost of the Guptas, and a new bid for supremacy 
by Bhutivarman, must have drawn the attention of any ruler of 
Northern India who aspired after imperial sway in the manner of 
the imperial Guptas. After Budhagupta and Vainyagupta, the 
imperial Guptas rapidly declined and an effective blow was given 
to them by Yasodharman.®3 He is said to have conquered lands 
“which the command of the chiefs of the Hunas—^failed to pene¬ 
trate”. “He, before whose feet, chieftains, having (their) courage 
removed by the strength of (his) arms, bowed down, from the 
neighbourhood of the (river) Lauhitya : (dlauhityopakanthdt) up 
to (the mountain) Mahendra, the lands at the foot of which are 
impenetrable through the groves of trees, (and) from Himalaya 
(the mountain of snow), the table-lands of which are embraced 
by the (river) Gangd, up to the Western ocean, by which (all) 
the divisions of the earth are made of various hues through the 
intermingling of the rays of the jewels of the locks of hair, on the 
tops of (their heads) .”®'^ The epigraph, found at Mandasor, if 
dated in the Malava era 589 ™ A.D. 532-33. The rise of Yaso¬ 
dharman, the conqueror of the Huaia chief Mihirakula some time 
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before A.D. 532-33, was contemporary, as we have stated, with 
the decline of the Guptas not only in Bengal but also in Magadha, 
In Assam, his contemporary was almost certainly Bhutivarman. 

The contention of N. N. Vasu that Yasodharman conquered 
Kamarupa about A.D. 534, when he was opposed by Chandra- 
mukhavarman,®5 the son of Bhutivarman, is unlikely in view of 
the dated Badgahga epigraph of Bhutivarman (A.D. 553-54). 
Whether we take Yasodharman’s claim of conquests to be genuine 
or otherwise, the reference to kings from the neighbourhood of 
the Lauhitya bowing before him, does not necessarily imply the 
actual invasion of Kamarupa, much less its conquest. He might 
have made some conquests in Bengal. “There is no reason to 
believe”, rightly remarks D. C. Sircar, “that Yasodharman actual¬ 
ly conquered the whole of India from the Himalayas to the Mahen- 
dra and from the bank of the Brahmaputra to the Arabian sea”.®® 
So, most of his conquests may be taken as poetic exaggeration. 
In any case, the hypothetical invasion of Ya^dharman is to be 
ascribed to the reign of Bhutivarman, and it did not result in any 
loss of Kamarupa territory; on the contrary, as evidenced by the 
Nidhanpur grant, it was Bhutivarman, who, shortly after the on¬ 
slaughts of the invader, conquered territories in Puvdravardhana 
to the west of Trisrotd between A.D. 545-50. 

In both the Doobi and Nidhanpur plates of Bhaskara there 
are references to the confirmation of a donation of land, made by 
Bhutivarman in MayuramhnaldqrahMra in Chandrapiirl visaya. To 
the east of the donated land lay the dried river Kansikd and 
another stream, the Ganqinikd made its western boundary. In the 
Tezpur grant of Vanamala, however, lands granted in Chandrapur 
are definitely localised as lying to the west of the Trisrotd (Teestd) 
The Nidhanpur grant has raised a long controversy regarding the 
location of the land in question. The difficulty lies in the fact 
that the grant was found not in Bengal, but in Paheakhanda in 
Sylhet. The land is definitely mentioned as lying in Mayurasnl- 
mala in Chandrapnri, not only in the said grant, but also in the 
Doobi grant, and Vanamala during the 9th century A.D. donated 
lands somewhere in the same area. 
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Disputing the location of the land in Bengal, J. C. Ghosh 
places it in Pahcakhanda in Sylhet and identifies Kaitiifcd with 
Kxisiara and Chandrapur^ with a modern village in that locality, 
named Chandpur.^ Referring to Chandraparl (Chandrapun) of 
the grant of Vanamala, which is said to lie to the west of Teestd, 
Ghosh holds that we need not go to the west of the Trisrotd when 
we can find one nearer to the place in Sylhet. Besides, Chandra- 
purl of the Tezpur grant is not stated to be a vi^ayaP Disputing 
P. Bhattacharya’s identification of Yuan Chwang’s Shihlichatolo 
with Sylhet, Ghosh holds that the latter was included within the 
kingdom of Bhaskara. This he writes under the impression that 
the Nidhanpur grant was issued after the pilgrim left India, which 
is evidently wrong. ''Besides this”, he writes, "the tradition is in 
favour of placing Sylhet within the kingdom of Kamarupa.”^® He 
further adds that Sylhet was not under a Tippera king in A.D. 641 
and holds that the modem Pancakhanda in Sylhet might have ori¬ 
ginated with the Br^manas who were granted lands by Bhuti- 
varman.^^ In short, Ghosh asserts that Bhutivarman donated 
lands in Sylhet. This is also supported by P. L. Paul®2 and 
A. Roy.^ Ghosh finds further evidence of the location of the 
land in Sylhet and Bhaskara^s occupation of the region in a 
place name called Bhdskaratengeri, which is also found in the 
Bhatera grant of Govinda Keisava Deva (A.D. 1049).®^ The name 
of the place Pancakhanda in Sylhet is not an ancient one; it is 
pointed out that it was given to a group of five Parganas in the 
early Mogul period. A. C. Chaudhury holds that before the com¬ 
ing of the Brahmanas to Pancakhanda, it was known as Tingair, 
which, according to him, is a Kuki word.®® Ghosh disputes this; 
the word stands, in his opinion, for sthala, a hilly region, and 
was the name of a part of Pancakhanda. He presumes that 
this Tengeri in Pancakhanda was known as Bhaskaratengern 
in memory of Bhaskara and that the donated land lay 
there. He identifies the Kausikd with the river Kusiara, which 
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name according to K. M. Gupta, is derived from two names: 
Kosikd and Barak (Kosi and Bard) =z Kusiara.®^ 

Dr. Bhandarkar supports Ghosh’s identification and the loca¬ 
tion of the land in Sylhet. The western boundary of the kingdom 
of Bhutivarman, he holds, could hardly have extended to North 
Bengal or the district of Purnea; because at that time the impe¬ 
rial Guptas were masters of those regions. He concludes that 
even at a later period, Bhaskara’s kingdom did not extend so far 
as to include Purnea.^"^ But the rise of Bhutivarman is to be 
ascribed to the middle of the 6th century A.D. when Gupta power 
had almost or wholly disappeared, and the Ndlandd Clay 
Seal shows that Bhaskara’s sway probably extended as 
far as the Ndlandd region. N. K. Bhattasali, also locating 
the land in Sylhet, contends that the present Pancakhanda 
was the Mayurasdlmaldgrahdra, created by Bhutivarman. 
He identifies the headquarters of the Chandrapurl visaya 
with the flourishing village of Chandpur, on the left bank 
of the modern Kusiara. He adds that the Brahmanas of Sylhet 
still remember the tradition that Pancakhanda was donated 
by a king of Tripura in A.D. 641. It is impossible, in his opinion, 
for a Tripura king, to have occupied the region at this time; so 
he substitutes the name of Bhaskara in place of the king of Tri- 
pura.^® But, we shall try to show that none of Bhattasali’s con¬ 
tentions can be substantiated by any genuine evidence. 

The find-spot of a grant does not prove that the donated land 
was in the same place. The Kamauli grant of Vaidyadeva, a later 
king of Kamarupa, was found in Banaras, and this does not prove 
that the donated land was also there. That the land donated by 
Bhutivarman lay to the west of the Kausikd and Trisrotd and to 
the east of the Ganginika is clear from the grant itself, and it was 
in Mayurasdlmaldgrahdra in the Chandrapurl visayaP In the 
Khalimpur grant of the Gauda ruler, Dharmapala, land is said to 
have been granted in a place called Mddhdsdlmall, It is possible that 
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Mayurcmlmala stands for Mddhasdlmall}^^ and in that case Bhuti- 
varman’s donated land was in the Pundravardhana bhuktiP^ N. N. 
Dasgupta is right in holding that this bhukti or “a part of it which 
included the MayHsasdlmala tract came to be occupied by Bhuti- 
varman shortly after Budhagupta had ceased to reign”. But he is 
probably wrong when he contends that ‘'a part or rather the eastern 
part of what was Pundravard/iana had always been a component 
part of the kingdom of (Kamarupa) in those times, is a presump¬ 
tion that may be safely discarded”, and that since this region was 
under the Guptas in A.D. 543-44, after Bhutivarman, it was lost 
to the Kamarupa kings.^®^ But we shall show that the region was 
occupied by Bhutivarman shortly after A.D. 543-44 and continued 
to remain under Kamarupa under Bhaskara, who may have re¬ 
occupied it after a temporary loss during the time of his father 
Susthitavarman. 

It is rightly pointed out by P. Bhattacliarya that MayurasdU 
mala was situated in a plain, rather than in a hilly region like that 
of Pahcakhanda in Sylhet; Ganginikd cannot be identified with 
the stream, known in Sylhet as Gdngmd, and Chandrapun can 
hardly be identified with Chandpur in Sylhet, since the inscrip¬ 
tions point strongly to those places being in a district between 
the Kosi and the Teesta. P. Bhattacharya further tries to prove 
that the donated land could not have been in Sylhet, as Yuan 
Chwang refers to Shihlichatolo as a separate kingdom.^®^ The 
identification of this place with Sylhet is disputed by Finot 'who 
locates it in Prome in Burma,^®^ and Watters, who believes that 
it was Tripura.^®® That it is not Tripura, is proved by the fact 
that the pilgrim mentions the latter as Kia-nio4ang~kia}^ The 
identification of the place with Sylhet is based on the geography 
of the regions given by the pilgrim.^®’^ But, as we shall show, 
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the mere separate mention of Sylhet cannot exclude the possibility 
of the inclusion of the place within Kamarupa during Bhaskara’s 
time or during the reign of Bhutivarman. 

In the opinion of P. Bhattacharya again, the independent 
status of Sylhet is proved by an inscription of about A.D. 600, 
where is found written 'Srihattddhlsvarebhyah\ The reference is 
very doubtful. It is in the prasasti of the temple of Lakhd Marsala 
at Madha in Jaunsar Bawar. It records the dedication of a temple 
of Siva (v. 20) bylsvara, who belonged to the royal race of 
Simhapura, for the spiritual welfare of her dead husband; he was 
Sri Chandragupta, son of a king of Jalandhara. The prasasti is 
placed between A.D. 600-800. Above the prasasti in the centre 
there are some irregular letters, probably of a later date, which 
seem to read : Srihattddhlsvarebhyah\^^^ The epithet has noth¬ 
ing to do with Sylhet, for both Simhapura and Jalandhara lay in 
the Punjab.^®^ It is likely that it stands for the supreme lord, Siva, 
the presiding deity of Srihatta, for whom the temple was erected 
by isvaradevl. The name Srihatta is derived from Hatakesvara 
Siva, who is said to have been worshipped by the Nagar Brah- 
manas originally in the region about Kasmlra.^io In any case, the 
expression may best be taken to have a religious import rather 
than a political one, and it has nothing to do with the independent 
status of Sylhet, during either the reign of Bhutivarman or that 
of Bhaskara. 

In order to strengthen his theory of the separate political 
status of Sylhet, Bhattacharya further holds that the Yoginl 
Tantra and the Sddhandmdld mention it as a separate kingdom 
and that the substitution of Bhaskara for the Tripura king, who, 
according to local tradition, held sway over Pahcakhagi^a in 
A.D. 641, is quite unjustified. He associates the name Pahca- 
khanda with the five Brahmann families, who were brought there 
by a Tripura king; one of these was of the Kdtydyana gotra, the 
descendants of ManorathasvamT, who took possession of the 
Nidhanpur plates and brought them to Sylhet.^^i Bhattacharya is 
thus of the opinion that the sdmpraddyika Brahmapas of Sylhet, 
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claiming to have migrated from Mithila were the descendants of 
Brahmanas who came to Sylhet with the copper plates .^^2 All 
these arguments prove, according to Bhattacharya, that “Sylhet 
fell within the spiritual boundary of sacred Kamarupa, but was 
independeiit of it politically”.^^^ VanamMa, he points out, donated 
lands in Oiandrapnrl which was in Rangpur in North Bengal; the 
donated lands of Bhutivarman, therefore, should be located in 
Rangpur. N. K. Bhattasali’s identification of Ganginikd and 
hiska Kcnisika with the dead Ku.siara in Sylhet, as Bhattacharya 
rightly j3oints out, is wrong, and the ^dumbancchedas^ of the 
Nidhanpur grant do not stand for tanks somewhere in Sylhet.^^^ 
But, we need not discuss the question of the independent status 
of Sylhet to prove that the donated land of Bhutivarman was not 
there; several factors combine to show that it was in Pundra- 
vardhana. The strongest argument in this regard is the reference 
to the Chandraimri visaya, which as we have stated, lay to the 
west of the Trisrotd or Teesta. This is definitely mentioned in the 
grant of Vanamala, and therefore, the land must have been in 
Pwiidravardhayia. The omission of the river Trisrotd in the 
Nidhanpur grant is only incidental. Bhattacharya’s theory of the 
independent status of Sylhet is based on later works and traditions, 
and is not proved by any reliable source. His theory of the origin 
of the Nagar Brahmanas and Kayasthas, based on the connection 
of the donees of the Nidhanpur grant, who are said to have 
migrated from Mithila and other places, may perhaps be explained, 
as we have shown in another connection, by their common Alpine 
origin, and they might have flooded Eastern India long before the 
Vedic Brahmanas. If this be true, then Bhattacharya’s theory of 
the later migration of Brahmanas from one place to another does 
not hold good; because Kamarupa or even Sylhet was such an 
Alpine centre from early times. It is, however, difficult to explain 
when and how the plates were brought to Pancakhanda in Sylhet; 
but it was definitely after the land was donated in Bengal, and 
the origin of the name Paiicakhanda also is to be attributed to a 
later period. 

As rightly pointed out by K. L. Barua, the identification of 
Chandrapuri seems to rest on the ancient geography of the region 
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and the true interpretation of the grant. The river Kusiara, he 
writes, cannot be identified with the suska KauHka or the Gangi- 
nikd. It is fantastic, he adds, to suppose on the basis of the 
existence of a bill (tank), Choiagdng, and a village Chanclpur, 
that the land was donated in Sylhet. He identifies Kaiisikd with 
the modem Kosi. The name of the river in Sylhet is Kusiara 
and not Kausiyara, and it is presumed that Kusiara is derived 
from kuidra (sugar cane) Speaking of the traditional king of 
Tripura who in A.D. 641 is said to have donated lands in Panca- 
khanda to a number of Brahmanas in Sylhet, Barua contends that 
this fact proves that the land donated by either Bhutivarman or 
Bhaskara was not within Sylhet; because it was not possible for a 
Kamarupa king to donate lands within the sway of a Tripura 
king. It may be, he further adds, that some of the Brahmanas 
imported by the Tripura king were the descendants of some of 
the donees of the Nidhanpur grant.^^® But, in our opinion, it is 
unsafe to rely on a tradition, not supported by epigraphy or any 
genuine source, and it is unnecessary to lend support to such a 
tradition in order to prove that the donated land was not in 
Paficakhanda, when we have definite proof in the grant itself of 
its location in Bengal. We shall show that both during the time 
of Bhutivarman and Bhaskara, Kamarupa held sway over both 
Sylhet and Tripura. 

The location of the land, as given in the grant, does not, 
however, help us to fix the exact boundaries of the plot, except 
that it was donated in Cliandrapim. But, as we have stated on 
the basis of the Tezpur grant of Vanamala, the land lay to the 
west of the Trisrotd or Teesta. It is, therefore, evident that the 
land donated by Bhutivarman also lay to the west of the Teesta. 
The area of the land is not definitely known; but on the basis of 
the number of donees (205 Brahmanas), it is reasonable to hold 
that it covered a vast area. It is also clear from the boundaries 
of the grant that the land lay to the west of the Karisikd, the 
identification of which is difficult. In the Mdrkandeya Piirdna 
(Chaps. 57f), the name of the river is given as both KavMkd and 
Kausiki, which is taken to stand for modern Kosi.^^"^ The suska 
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KavMkd of the grant is taken by K. L. Barua as the Burhi or 
*Mard* (dead) Kosi, indicated in Buchanan’s Map of 1809, and on 
the basis of this, he locates the land in the modern district of 
Purnea or in Morung to the north.i^s P. Bhattacharya, disputing 
this, holds that some dried bed of the Kosi in Bihar could not have 
been the siiska Kausikd; but he maintains that it was in Kamarupa, 
which was bounded on the west by the Kavsikd}^^ This is refuted 
by Barua. ‘Tt is sufficient for our purpose”, he remarks, “that 
the Kosi had some dried-up beds till the time of Dr. Buchanan, 
to the east of the present river and that one of them was probably 
the hiska Kausikd mentioned in the inscription.”^20 identifi¬ 

cation of suska Kausikd with some dried branch or tributary of 
the present Kosi appears probable; but, through which district 
it flowed at that time, is not mentioned in the grant. 

In the opinion of Barua, prior to the invasion of Yasodharman, 
Bhutivarman crossed the Karatoyd and conquered a part of Eastern 
Mithila and Morung and made the land grants as a token of his 
triumph. He further holds that this portion of the territory re¬ 
mained under Kamarupa until the time of Susthitavarman, when 
Mahasenagupta invaded Kamarupa, defeated the former and occu¬ 
pied the area; that Bhaskara occupied a portion of Eastern Mithila 
is confirmed by his assistance to the Chinese mission with troops, 
which could not have been led through a hostile territory. On 
these grounds, Barua asserts that the donated land lay in Purnea 
in Bihar and that Sylhet was not within Kamarupa.^21 shall 

examine the conquests of Bhaskara in another place; but it is 
very doubtful whether Bhutivarman could extend his territory up 
to Bihar. It is a far cry from Sylhet to North Bengal and thence 
to Bihar. That the donated land lay in Puadravardhana to the 
west of the Teesta and the east of the Kosi, cannot be disputed. 
It is, however, doubtful whether the dried river Kausikd can be 
identified with the modern Kosi. It may be that since the name 
Kausikd is evidently a dimunitive, the Kosi had at that time 
a tributary with the name Kausikd, in which case, the land can 
broadly be located between the rivers Kosi and Teesta. The 

118. Ibid. 

119. J.C., n, pp. 167 70. 

120. J.C., n, p. 171. 

121. J.C., I, pp. 421-432; Barya holds a different view elsewhere; (E.H.K., 
pp. 87-89), 
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Pu^ravardfiana hhukti itself comprised a great area or at least 
the whole of North Bengal, and it is likely that the land lay in 
the region of modem Dinajpur, on the border of Bengal and 
Bihar. 

Our above contention is based on the following consideration: 
That the Gupta power so declined before the middle of the 6th 
century A.D. as to lose hold of Bihar, is very doubtful; nor is it 
likely that Bhutivarman could conquer up to Purnea by A.D. 525 
before the invasion of Yasodharman in A.D. 533-34, as asserted 
by K. L. Barua.^^ Bhutivarman’s conquests in Pu*n^rauardhana 
cannot be placed before the exploits of Yasodharman, or earlier 
than A.D. 545-50; because during A.D. 543-44, ten years after 
Yasodharman’s invasion, the governor of a Gupta ‘Tarama- 
bhattdraka-Mahdrdjddhirdja-PrthivipatV was ruling in Puv4'^cl^ 
vardhana.^^ That the Later Guptas between A.D. 510-554 were 
ruling over some parts of Magadha, if not Gauda, is proved by 
epigraphy; they were Krsnagupta, Harsagupta, Jivita and Kumara- 
gupta III and the latter was the contemporary of Isanavarman 
Maukhari, known from the Haraha grant of A.D. 554.^^ The 
genealogy of these princes is also found in the Aphsad epigraph 
of Adityasena, and one of them, either Jivita or Kumaragupta III, 
in the opinion of H. C. Raychaudhuri, may be identified with the 
king, mentioned in the Damodarpur plates.^^ In the Haraha 
epigraph, Jivitagupta is said to have come into contact with the 
haughty foes, living in the sea-shore, and he is said in the Aphsad 
epigraph to have “churned that formidable milk ocean, the cause 
of the attainment of fortune, which was the army of the shining 
Isanavarman, a very moon among kings”.This seems to refer 
to contests of these kings with some petty rulers of western and 
southern Bengal,^^? where independent kingdoms were founded 
during the first half of the 6th century A.D .^28 These kings were 
Dharmaditya, known from Faridpur grant;^29 Gopachandra, known 

122. E.H.K., pp. 49f. 

12^, E,L, XVII, p. 193; Sircar, Select Ins., I, pp. 337f; H.C. Raychaudhuri, 
P.H.A.L, p. 598. 

124. H. P. {&£LStri, E.I„ XIV, pp. llOf. 

125. P.HAJ., pp. 600-601. 

126. C.I.J., III, pp. 203f. 

127. Raychaudhuri, P.H.A.I., pp. 602f. 

128. Majumdar, History of Bengal, I, pp. 50-54; Sircar, Select Inscriptions, 
I., pp. 350-360. 

129. I.A., XXXIX, pp. 195f; J.R.A.S., 1912, pp. 710f. 
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from Faridpur grant;Vijayasena, known from Mallasarul 
granti^i and Samacharadeva;!^ but their sway did not reach North 
Bengal, 

In view of the sway of the Guptas over North Bengal as late 
as A.D. 543-44, therefore, it appears improbable that Bhutivarman 
conquered it, not to speak of Bihar, before this date. It may be 
suggested that either Jivitagupta or Kumaragupta III came into 
conflict with Bhutivarman after the invasion of Yasodharman. But 
it is wrong to hold, as done by Basak,^^ and others, that it was 
only after the disappearance of the Imperial Guptas, to whom 
Kamarupa was bound by a tie of subordinate alliance since the 
time of Samudragupta, that Bhutivarman succeeded in assuming 
virtual independence and bringing other rulers under his autho¬ 
rity, and that after him the next five generations of rulers, having 
freed themselves from the Gupta allegiance, appear to have ruled 
in Kamarupa with the same status as the Maukharis and the 
Later Guptas. In fact, the Gupta allegiance was long broken most 
probably by Mahendravarman, and after Kalyaiiavarman’s occu¬ 
pation of Davaka and the outlying regions, Sylhet and Tripura may 
have remained in subordinate alliance to Kamarupa, which was 
perhaps continued under Mahendravarman, who made fresh con¬ 
quests, probably in South-east Bengal. It is, therefore, not 
established, as held by D. C. Sircar, that the long political 
influence of the Guptas over Kamarupa was only ended by 
Bhutivarman.^^^4 It is equally wrong to hold with N. K. Bhattasali 
that only Bhutivarman made himself master of Eastern India by 
welding together Davaka and Kamarupa into one kingdom and 
declared his lordship over them by the performance of the Asua-- 
medha}^^ This political supremacy was long asserted by Kama¬ 
rupa; but it is unlikely that Bhutivarman could make himself the 
master of the whole of Eastern India as did Bhaskara. D. C. 
Sircar is probably wrong when he contends that it was Bhuti- 
vaiman who by the performance of the Asvamedha assumed the 
imperial status after breaking off the subordinate alliance of the 

130. LA,, XXXIX, p. 204. 

131. N. G. Majumdar, E.I., XXIII, pp. 150f. 

132. Majumdar, History of Bengal, I, pp. 50-54. 

133. H.N£.L, p. 215. 

134. I.H.Q., 1950, XXXVI, pp. 241-46; The Maukharis & the Later Guptas^ 
J.R.A.S.B., XI, pp. 69-74. 

135. E.J., 1947, pp. 18-23; also JAMS., VHI, pp. 138-39. 
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Guptas. “We are thus inclined to believe”, writes Sircar, “that 
the seven generations of Kamarupa kings beginning with Pusya- 
varman — were subsidiary allies of the contemporary Gupta 
emperors, viz., Samudragupta and his successors, and that Bhuti- 
varman re-established the fallen fortunes of the family”.^^^ This 
statement of the writer appears to us inconclusive. 

As we have already shown, Kalyajaavarman united Davdka 
and Kamarupa between A.D. 420-40, perhaps after defeating a 
Tripura king, and Mahendra may have exerted his influence over 
Tripura, Sylhet and possibly over some portions of what was 
known as Samatata between A.D. 450-85. It was during their 
reigns that the Gupta influence was finally removed. A new 
impetus to the scheme of conquest was given by Bhutivarman, as 
a result of which Kamarupa was extended to Pu7>drauard/ia?ia. 
The find-spot of his Badgahga epigraph, in Nowgong near Davdka, 
can be explained by his fresh consolidation of conquests in the 
eastern direction and in the south-west, by which he probably 
brought Sylhet, Tripura and other regions under his sway; these 
regions remained under Bhaskara in the 7th century A.D. 
N. K. Bhattasali points out that Samatata, including the entire 
regions enclosed within the lower part of the old Brahmaputra 
and the hills of Assam and Tripura (i.e. the eastern part of pre¬ 
sent Mymensingh, an eastern strip of Dacca, and the entire dis¬ 
tricts of Noakhali, Tripura, Sylhet and Cachar) passed on to 
Bhutivarman soon after A.D. 508; Bhattasali further adds that his 
successors were not only able to keep their hold on Samatata for 
four generations but also that during Bhaskara’s time, the kingdom 
included the whole of Eastern India.^^"^ The statement appears to 
be an exaggeration in view of the fact that during the 6th 
century A.D. there were independent kingdoms in Southern 
Bengal.138 jt appears likely that some portions of South-east 
Bengal were occupied by Bhutivarman. We shall examine the 
conquests of Bhaskara to show whether or not he could claim to 
be the emperor of Eastern India. 

The importance of the conquests made, and the extension of 
the kingdom under Bhutivarman becomes evident from his Ba^- 

136. J.A.K.S., X, pp. 63-77. 

137. J.A.R.S,, X, pp. 63-77. 

138. See D. C. Sircar (IJi»Q,, XXI, pp. 143f), who disputes Bhattasali's 
contention. 
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ganga epigraph, which refers to his performance of a horse 
sacrifice.^^^ We must admit that in ancient India the Asvamedha 
was sometimes performed even by rulers of minor importance; 
but in the case of Bhutivarman, it had perhaps a special signi¬ 
ficance. As given in the Nidhanpur grant, he had a circle of 
feudatories and could captivate the whole of Kamarupa by 
his benign glance: (ifcsariajita Kdviaru'pa'ni) D. C. Sircar 
doubts whether the credit of the performance of the Asvamedha 
should be given to Bhutivarman, and further adds that it was 
Narayanavarman and not Mahendra who performed two horse 
sacrifices. “Is it then possible”, Sircar writes, “to suggest that the 
second of the horse sacrifices assigned here to N^ayanavarman, 
was celebrated when that king was too old and his son Bhuti¬ 
varman was ruling the country on his father’s behalf, and that 
this was the reason why Bhuivarman is said to be a performer 
of the Asvamedha in a record of his reignThis statement is 
possibly based on the Nidhanpur grant, which does got give the 
credit of an Asvaviedha to Bhutivarman. But, in the Doobi 
grant (v. 25) an Asvamedha sacrifice is ascribed to him. Hence 
Sircar’s contention cannot be justified. 

As die Ba<Jganga epigraph is recorded in A.D. 553-54, Bhuti- 
varman’s conquests in Pui}dravardhana may be placed about A.D. 
550, when the Gupta hold declined in Bengal. The find-spot of 
the epigraph in Nowgong indicates his conquests in the eastern 
directions. The decay of the Gupta power left the ruler of the 
rising kingdom of Kamarupa a free hand to launch his scheme of 
conquests. The donation of the land in North Bengal was but 
the testimony of his triumph in that direction. The policy of 
making land grants to Brahmanas in and around Kamarupa was 
another proof of the king’s patronage of learning and education. 
Bhutivarman’s victories not only made him master of North Ben¬ 
gal, and the outlying regions of Samatata, Tripura, Sylhet, Cachar, 
Davdka, including greater portions of modern Assam in the east, 
but also laid the foundation of the future greatness of Bhaskara. 

9. Chandramukhavarman: 

The son of Bhutivarman, Chandramukha may have ascended 
the throne in about A.D. 555, and, according to our system of 

139. E.7., 1947, pp. 18-23. 

140. K.5., p. 27 (f.n. 8). 

141. XXI, pp. 148f. 
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chronology, he may have ruled till A.D. 565. This short reign of 
10 years only is reasonable in view of the fact that he abdicated 
in favour of his son. 

He is said to have possessed personal charms by which he 
could captivate the hearts of all and to have ruled his subjects 
wisely. The Doobi grant refers to him as the best of kings, the 
illustrious, who attracted the city damsels, who was wise and 
charming, and who ruled his kingdom like the sun with brilliant 
lustre and was a source of delight to his subjects and himself 
happy and gay.^^ 

The Doobi grant (v. 30) refers to his fight with his enemies 
and the extension of the kingdom to the sea-shore. He lawfully 
broke “the pride of the powerful enemies — conquered the earth 
with ocean as her girdle and frequently performed sacrifices’\ The 
statements are, however, vague. These may refer to his consoli¬ 
dation of conquests in South-east Bengal after the defeat of local 
chiefs; alternatively, it is possible that he came into conflict with 
the Maukharis and the Later Guptas, who were struggling during 
this period for supremacy in Magadha and Gau^a.^^ 

It appears from the Doobi grant (vv. 29-31) that his son, 
Sthitavarman, was associated with the administration, and when 
the latter grew up and finished his education, he (Sthitavarman) 
was placed on the throne. This evidently refers to Chandramu- 
kha’s voluntary abdication in favour of his son. 

10. Sthitavarman: 

The son of Chandramukha and Bhogavati,^'*^ Sthitavarman 
may have reigned between A.D. 565-85. In view of his eventful 
reign and the performance of two horse sacrifices, this period of 
20 years appears probable. The Doobi grant (v 33) makes an 
important mention of his ahhiseka on his accession. It was per¬ 
formed according to the injunctions of the Astras, This is the 
first recorded instance of the Vedic coronation ceremony of a Klama- 
rupa ruler. He did away with all the causes of disorder in his 


142. W 26-28; Nidhanpur grant, V 15. 

143. It is jwssible that Chandramukhavarman came into conflict with 
Kumaragupta III or his son and Isanavarman Maukhari; (see H. C. Ray- 
chaudhuri, PJfAJ., pp. 602-5). 

144. Nidhanpur grant, V 16. 
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kingdom. The Doobi grant (v 34) states that “in his capital city, 
which surpasses the city of Indra in beauty, blemishes like theft, 
famine, epidemic, oppressions, etc., were removed” by him. It 
may be suggested that Chandramukha’s easy going career was 
responsible lor disorder in the kingdom, which was ended by the 
strong hand of Sthitavarman. The noble ancestry of the king and 
his knowledge of the sdsiras are also mentioned in the epigraph. 
“Just as the moon makes the mountain caves gloomy and dark, 
so also the other kings were put to shame by him”. “He was a 
moon to the lotus-like enemy, born in the line of the Bhaumas, 
with firm knowledge of different sdstras, well-versed in the Vedas, 
with a renowned lineage.”^'^^ 

Important allusions are made to his feudatory rulers and to 
the building of a city on the bank of the Brahmaputra. “Of him, 
the self-controlled, the feet assumed the beauty of land-lotuses, 
turning red by the radiance of the gems at the diadem of the 
tributary kings bowing down. The illustrious king, Sthitavarman 
by name, built in his kingdom a city on the bank of the Brahma¬ 
putra, with his friends and followers”.^^ The city may have been 
Pragjyotisa; but the feudatories are unknown, though they may 
have been rulers of Sylhet, Cachar, Tripura, Davdka or even of 
South-east Bengal. 

Another significant fact, mentioned in the Ndlandd Clay Seal 
(L 7), is his performance of two horse sacrifices: (dvirasvame^ 
dhaydji Sri Sthiravarmd), It is possible that during the early 
part of his reign, the feudatories in the eastern fringe of the king¬ 
dom and South-east Bengal rose in rebellion, but he celebrated 
his victory over them by the performance of the first Asvamedha 
in about A.D. 570; it is also possible that the sons of Is^avarman 
Maukhari and the Later Guptas who were struggling for supre¬ 
macy in Magadha and probably in Gauda,^^"^ harassed Sthitavarman 
in North Bengal, when the latter tried to extend his power to the 
frontiers of Bengal and Magadha in about A.D. 575-80. The limits 

145. Doobi grant, VV 34, 38. 

146. Doobi grant, V 37. 

147. See P.H.AJ., pp. 605f. Damodaragupta, son of Kumaragupta HI is 
said to have continued the struggle with the Maukharis, started by Xi^na 
and Kumaragupta III. The Maukhari opponent of Damodara was either 
Suryavarman or ^arvavarman (sons of Isana). As a result of their contest 
the supremacy over Mn'^ndha passed into the hands of the Maukharis: 
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of Kamarupa in Pundravardhana were probably kept intact, and 
the victory of Sthitavarman was celebrated by his performance 
of the second Asvamedha by A.D. 580. If these surmises be cor¬ 
rect, the chronology suggested for Sthitavarman (A.D. 565-85) 
appears to be tenable. This victory of Kamarupa at the cost of 
the Later Guptas probably explains the invasion of Mahasena- 
gupta during the reign of Susthitavarm.an, which may be placed 
between A.D. 585-92 or even later. N. K. Bhattasali rightly re¬ 
marks that the performance of two horse sacri6ces by Mahendra, 
one by Bhutivarman, and two others by Sthitavarman indicates 
the growing prosperity of the ruling family of Kamaruna,!^® which, 
as we shall see, temporarily declined during Susthitavarman’s 
reign. 

11. Susthitavarman: 

The son of Sthitavarman, Susthita is called Susthira in the 
Ndlandd Clav Sml of Bh^^*^'k?^ra and Mrganka in the Harmcoriia, 
which describes him as a ‘‘splendid hero, famous in the world as 
M^gahka: great grandson of Maharaia Bhutivarman. grandson of 
Chandramukhavarman and son of Sthitavarman, who wore the 
unshaken maiesty of Kaildsa^^ and “took away the conch-shells of 
the lords of the armies, not their jewels; grasped the stability of 
the earth, not its tribute: seized the majesty of monarchs, not 
their hardness”.^'*® The Nidhanpur grant (vv 17-19) records in 
the same strain: “From that king (Sthitavarman) of unfathom¬ 
able nature, of innumerable gems, and the .spouse of the (God¬ 
dess) Laksmi, was born Sri Mrg.ahka, who had no blemi.sh, just 
as the moon, free from spots, is born from the milky ocean, whose 
substance is unfathomable, whose pearls cannot be counted, and 
from which Laksmi was produced — who held the kingdom in his 
own hand and was known as Sri Mrgahka. By whom was given 
away to supplicants, as if it were (a clod of) earth, that shining 
Laksmty whom Hari like a mirror bears with joy in his bosom”. 
The Doobi grant (vv 39-40) further testifies to his accomplish¬ 
ments. He was like **Indra on this earth, born for uplift, like the 
highest virtue, bom of the company of the honest, like vast know¬ 
ledge bom of the study of the Vedas, like the great Aqni in the 
sacrifice”. His mother “was always made happy by illustrious 
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Susthitavarman, with the brilliance of the full moon, just like 
Gauti by Kartikeya, Aditi by Indra, Devaki by Lord Krsna^ the 
enemy of the demons”. 

There is mention of the enemies, defeated by him both in the 
Har^acarita, already quoted, and in the Doobi grant (v 41) which 
records that his “feet were illumined with the jewels of the heads 
of kings, brought under control by his power”. If the system of 
chronology accepted for him (A.D. 585-93) appears reasonable, 
his reign saw the rise of a new power in the west. The political 
condition of Northern India assumed a new phase about this time. 
The fall of the imperial Guptas and the failure of Yasodharman 
to build a permanent empire, led to the disintegration of northern 
India, marked by the rise of a number of powers. Most important 
of these were the Pusyabhutis of Sthanesvara, the Maukharis of 
Kosala and the Later Guptas of Malwa and Magadha. We have 
already referred to the struggle for supremacy over Magadha and 
and Gauda between Isana and his successors and the Later 
Guptas. Isana, the powerful king of the Maukharis, claims 
in the Haraha epigraph^^® to have conquered a part of Magadha 
and defeated the Gaudas. The Deo-Baranark inscription of 
Jivitagupta IP^^ proves that Isana^s successors, Sarvavarman 
and Avantivarman, held sway over some part of Magadha. 
While both Kumaragupta III, who defeated Isana, and his son 
Damodaragupta defeated the Maukharis,^^2 the latter (Damodara) 
fell fighting with the successors of Isana.^^ So in the struggle 
for supremacy between the Maukharis and the Later Guptas, for¬ 
tunes wavered between themp^ but with the rise of Mahasena- 
gupta, both Magadha and Gauda seem to have come under the 
sway of the Later Guptas. 

150. E.I., XIV, pp. llOf. 

151 . CJ./., in, pp. 216f. 

152. m, pp. 203f (Aphsad Ins. of Adityasena). 
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It appears likely that the growth of Kamarupa power in Ben¬ 
gal and a new campaign of conquest, started by Susthita turned 
the attention of Mahasenagupta towards the east, where Kama¬ 
rupa rulers had taken possession of the whole of the Pui?dravar- 
dhana bhukti. Ever since the time of Bhutivarman, the political 
influence of Kamarupa in Eastern India effectively blocked the 
further extension of the power of either the Maukharis or the 
Later Guptas in North Bengal. The materials at our disposal do 
not prove that these powers held North Bengal. The Nidhanpur 
grant of Bhaskara of the early part of the 7th century A.D. 
proves that this king only confirmed the donation of lands in 
Pundravardhana because of the loss of copper plates. We have 
discussed this question in another connection. The activities of 
the Maukharis and the Later Guptas were probably confined to 
Western and Southern Bengal owing to the hold of Kamarupa in 
Pundravardhana. It was perhaps Damodaragupta, who made an 
unsuccessful attempt at expelling the Varmans of Kamarupa from 
North Bengal during the time of Sthitavarman; but the latter sig¬ 
nalised his victory by the performance of two horse sacrifices. 
Susthita probably, like his father, attempted fresh conquests on 
the frontiers of Bengal and Bihar; but the rise of Mahasena pro¬ 
vided a new opportunity for the Guptas to put an end to further 
Kamarupa influence in the West and in North Bengal. 

The invasion of Mahasenagupta is testified by the Aphsad 
epigraph of Adityasena. It records that his “mighty fame marked 
with the honour of victory over the illustrious Susthitavannan 
(and white) as a full-bloom jasmine or water lily, or as a pure 
necklace of pearls pounded into little bits, is constantly sung on 
the bank of (the river) Lauhitya, the surfaces of which are (so) 
by the siddhas in pairs, when they wake up after sleeping in the 
shade of the areca palm that are in full bloom”.^^^ ^j^jg 

definite reference to Susthita and the Brahmaputra, some writers 
identify him with a Maukhari ruler. This is the view of Fleet, 

R. K. Mookerji,i57 Hoernle,i5» S. K. Aiyangari59 and others; but 
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R. D. Banerji,^®® P. Bhattacharya,^®^ B. C. Law ,^®2 and others have 
rightly identified him with the king of Kamarupa. “The associa¬ 
tion of Susthitavarman with the river Lauhitya clearly shows that 
the king of that name mentioned in the Nidhanpur plates is 
meant”.i®3 Basak finds in verse 19 of the Nidhanpur grant a 
hint at the defeat of Susthitavarman.^^ But the actual interpreta¬ 
tion of the verse which states ‘by him was given away to suppli¬ 
cants as if it were (a clod of) earth, that shining Laksmt\ does 
not justify his contention. It perhaps points to the king’s bene¬ 
volent nature. He might have bestowed large gifts on those who 
approached him for the purpose and have had little attachment 
to wealth. 

The date of the defeat of Susthita or the invasion of Kamarupa 
is difficult to determine. N. N. Vasu^^^ ascribes it to A.D. 575, 
which appears to be impossible. The Maukhari menace itself 
was not over until A.D. 570-80, as proved by their coins,and 
Mahasena must have taken time to defeat them before he could 
advance up to the Brahmaputra. The invasion of the conqueror, 
therefore, cannot be placed earlier than A.D. 590-93, as he could 
only have re-established his supremacy over Magadha and Gauda 
towards the close of the 6th century A.D.^®’^ Mahasena’s expedi¬ 
tion must have taken place before the invasion of the Chalukya 
king Kirtivarman, who claims to have conquered among other 
countries, Anga, Vanga, Kalinga and Magadha; KIrtivarman’s last 
date is A.D, 597-98.^®® Taking all these contemporary events into 
consideration, the date of the invasion of Mahasena can be placed 
between A.D. 590-93. 

It does not appear likely that Mahasena actually advanced far 
into Kamarupa or crossed the Brahmaputra, since he possibly 
embarked on a later campaign against the kingdom. The scene 
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of the battle was the bank of the Brahmaputra, and Kamarupa 
was certainly affected by the loss of her possessions in North 
Bengal. It was, however, a temporary loss; because within two 
decades or so Pundravardhana was re-occupied by Bhaskara. The 
western boundary of Kamarupa still remained the Teesta or the 
Karatoya. It is rightly pointed out that this victory of the Gupta 
king had a political consequence, for he recovered the whole of 
the Puvdravardhana and the Kamarupa boundary was pushed to 
the Teesta-Karatoyd, The result was that Kamarupa lost all the 
territories which included the land donated by Mahabhuta- 
varman.^®^ Ktoiarupa still held sway over portions of South-east 
Bengal, and Susthitavarman’s political influence remained effective 
among his defeated feudatories.^*^® 

In the verse 48 of the Doobi grant there is a significant men¬ 
tion of the steady advance of the Gauda army towards the frontier 
of Kamarupa. From this we may infer that after the conquest of 
Pun(^>ravardhana lying to the west of the Karatoya, Mahasena 
pursued Susthita to his frontier and that the latter was killed or 
died in the course of his defeat. It may be that the resistance of 
Supratisthita and Bhaskara to Mahasena, mentioned in the said 
verse, took place immediately after this; but the latter reference 
more probably applies to a second invasion of Mahasena, who in 
his first attempt could not achieve anything in the way of the 
conquest of Kamarupa to the east of Karatoya, The probability 
of a second invasion is strengthened by the fact that in the 
Aphsad inscription, referring to Mahasena^s invasion, there is no 
mention of the two sons of Susthita; in any case, it is probable 
that Susthita fell fighting in the contest, but the frontiers of 
Kamarupa could not be pushed back from the Karatoya and, 
therefore, the campaign was followed by a second invasion of 
Kamarupa. 

12. Supratisthitavarman: 

It was with a heavy heart at the death of his father that 
Supratisthita ascended the throne in about A.D. 593, to make 
room, as we shall show, after a very short reign, for his more 
capable brother Bhaskara. He was born of SyamadevI, “the moon, 
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as it were, to dispel (all) gloom — whose prosperity was for the 
benefit of others, who was possessed of elephants and attended by 
the chief among the learned, and possessed of a well established 
capital like a Kuldcala, whose height is for the benefit of others, 
which is haunted by the chief of Vidyudharas and is rich in 
elephants’\i7i As stated in the Doobi grant (vv. 44-47) both the 
sons of Susthita ‘‘were endowed with royal qualities manifested 
on this earth through their merits; one was esteemed as the 
extirpator of the enemies, with awful countenance in battle, but 
lovely like the moon, in relation to his well-wishers — The elder 
(Supratisthita) one was of great fame with powerful hands, that 
looked like the trunk of a mighty elephant’’. 

Some writers do not give Supratisthita the credit of accession 
to the throne. Basak, referring to the verse 21 of the Nidhanpur 
grant, which states that ‘his prosperity was for the benefit of 
others’, holds that the phrase refers to Mahasenagupta and that 
Supratisthita became his vassal. “If he ever reigned as a king”, 
Basak writes, “he might have conducted the administration of 
Kamarupa on behalf of the king of Magadha, who occupied that 
kingdom after defeating his father”.^^^ gut the said verse rather 
suggests that he reigned as an independent ruler with his mighty 
army, and that all that he did for the prosperity of the kingdom 
passed to his brother, Bhaskara. The kingdom was never occupied 
by Mahasena, and hence the question of the vassalage of Supra¬ 
tisthita did not arise at all. P. Bhattacharya is right in holding 
that the allusion in the grant was to Bhaskara, who might have 
enjoyed the results of Supratissthita’s activities; he rightly contends 
that Supratisthita reigned for a few years.^^^ The contention of 
K. L. Barua, therefore, that he died as a Yuvardja,^'^^ is untenable. 

Besides the Harsacarita,'^'^^ and the Clay Seal of Bhaskara 
(L. 8) there is a definite mention of Supratisthita as a ruler in 
the Doobi grant (v. 52) which states thus: “Then the elder 
(of the two) who was worshipped in the minds of the people, 
having, as ordained by fate, gone to the other world — Bhaskara 
ascended the throne”. It is evident that Bhaskara became king, 
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probably after the premature death of his elder brother and after 
a rule of a few years by the latter.!*^® 

It appears likely that immediately after the death of his 
father, and before Supratisthita and his younger brother could 
make preparations for the recovery of the lost possessions in North 
Bengal, they were caught unawares by the second invasion of 
Mahasenagupta. This is shown in the Doobi grant. ‘‘Their father 
having left for paradise, and the Gauda army having gradually 
arrived (at the frontiers) the two brothers, though in their youth 
only, arrived at the scene with a handful of soldiers on account 
of the disturbance of peace, without any care or anxiety, just 
like Bala and Achyiita^\ The fighting between the Kamarupa and 
Gauda army is described in the same grant. “Having arrived 
there (the two princes) —pierced through the huge troops of 
mighty elephants that looked like the range of the Kraunca moun¬ 
tain, belonging to the Gauda army, with sharp arrows — having 
destroyed the army of the enemy in a short span of time with 
sharp arrows and various types of other deadly weapons — they 
became shrouded in the (darkness) of night and confronted with 
an array of wild elephants — They (the princes) were brought 
near their own country through sheer luck by the said armies — 
and having arrived again at their own place, delighted (the people) 
of their vast paternal kingdom”.^'^'^ The sense of the verses will 
show that the Gauda army arrived at the frontiers of Kamarupa, 
i.e. near the Karatoyd and when Supratisthita and Bhaskara 
arrived at the scene, a tough battle ensued with varying fortunes 
on either side, till at last the frontier was crossed and the two 
princes were pursued by the enemy; but they returned safe to 
their kingdom. 

In the opinion of D. C. Sircar, the battle took place in the 
heart of Kamarupa and he further holds that it was a naval fight, 
fought not far from Tezpur, with the result that the princes were 
taken prisoners and were re-instated in their kingdom as subordi¬ 
nate allies of Gauda. The king of Gauda leading the army was, 
according to Sircar, either Sasahka or his immediate successor.^*^® 
But, as we have stated, the battle was fought just outside the 
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boundary line, created as a result of the defeat of Susthita in the 
hands of Mahasena. It was after a hard fight that the frontier 
was crossed and the princes were pursued to their kingdom. The 
advance of the Gauda army as far as Tezpur is nowhere indicated 
in the grant. -It is unlikely that the princes were taken prisoner 
and later on re-instated by S^ahka or his successor. The invasion 
cannot be placed earlier than A.D. 593-94 when Sasahka’s rise to 
power in Gauda is questionable. B. P. Sinha also takes the Gauija 
invader to be either Jayanaga^^o or Sasahka, more probably the 
latter. “The invasion, though it failed in its immediate objective”, 
he writes, “must have created a sense of danger in the minds of 
the rulers of Kamarupa”.^®^ This he writes in order to explain 
the cause of Bhaskara’s alliance with Harsa. But, as we have 
explained, the rise of either Jayanaga or Sasahka in about 
A.D. 593-94 is very doubtful, and it seems probable that the 
invasion was a second attempt of Mahasenagupta^si against Kama- 
rupa, in order to achieve what was left unfinished by his first 
invasion. The true reading of the grant leaves no room for doubt 
that both the invasions were very close in point of time. .It is 
wrong, therefore, to assume that either Bhaskara or his brother 
was a vassal of Sasahka or his successor, and it is equally wrong 
to suggest that the imperial invader in about A.D. 593-94 was 
other than Mahasenagupta, who, by his earlier campaigns, had 
already established himself in Magadha and parts of Gauda. It 
is possible that by the second invasion the boundary of Kamarupa 
was further pushed eastward from the Karatoyd. 

Immediately after the war, Supratisthita died, perhaps from 
a wound, received while fighting; but in spite of his failure to 
recover the lost possessions of Kamarupa in Bengal, he built a 
prosperous capital, and increased the military strength of the 
kingdom, to be successfully utilised by his more able successor, 
to complete what he had begun and left unfulfilled. 

13. Bhaskaravarman — the illustrious monarch of Eastern India: 

With the accession of Bhaskaravarman, Kamarupa entered 
into a new chapter of her history, illumined by his Doobi and 
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Nidhaiipur grants, the Ndlandd Clay Seals, Bana’s Harsacarita, 
the Chinese Records and other sources. We are on firmer grounds 
regarding the chronology of the period, thanks to his con¬ 
temporaneity with Harsa. The very short reign of his elder 
brother, Suprati§thita, has been proved by Bhaskara’s epigraphs, 
and it appears that the latter became king early in his life in 
about A.D. 594. This date is confirmed by an early Assamese 
chronicle, *Kdmarupar-Purdvrtta\ Unfortunately the original 
manuscript is not available. It states that in the year 612 Bakhtiyar 
advanced as far as Kdmapltha,^^^ The date of his invasion, as 
recorded in the KLmiai Varasi inscription, N. Gauhati,^^ and confirm¬ 
ed by the Tabaqdt-i-Ndsin,^^^ is S.E. 1127 nii A.D. 1205-6, in which 
case, the Kamarupa era might have been started in (1206-612) 
HI A.D. 594. It is only to a well-known ruler like Bhaskara that 
the commencement of an era may be ascribed. The system of 
chronology, worked out for the Varman line, on the basis of both 
epigraphy and synchronism with the Guptas, will fit in with the 
starting of an era by that ruler exactly at that time. It is, there¬ 
fore, probable that just after his accession Bhaskara celebrated his 
coronation by starting a new era in A.D. 594. It is, however, 
strange that this local era was discarded in favour of either Gupta 
or Saka era in the epigraphs, but survived in some circles for 
over 600 years. 

Bhaskara’s accession was probably a little earlier than that 
of Harsa (A.D. 606). This may be gathered from his position as 
an aged king dressed as Brahma, while Harsa himself took the 
place of Sakra (Indra), in the religious ceremonies, described by 
Yuan Chwang .^®5 fje ruled for at least a few years after Harsa^s 
death (647-48), as he is associated with the Chinese Mission of 
Wang heuen tse that became involved in the usurpation of Arjuna 
after Harsa’s death.^*® jn view of the above, the long reign of 
Bhaskara may be placed between A.D. 594-650. This long period 
is not unusual for an illustrious monarch like him who ascended 
the throne in his early age. 
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The name *Kumdra\ as mentioned in the Chinese sources, has 
probably a reference to his accession early in his career. It has, 
however, been interpreted differently. P. Bhattacharya is of the 
opinion that he retained this title as he remained a bachelor; 
but in another place he contradicts himself, when he holds that 
it is highly improbable that he could remain unmarried, and sug¬ 
gests that perhaps he retained the title out of respect for his 
brother, who prabably did not ascend the throne, or if he did, 
occupied it only for a short time.^®® Kielhorn contends that his 
actual name was Kumdra, and Bhaskara was only his surname.^®^ 
K. L. Barua explains the title by holding that Bhaskara was 
probably a celibate.^^ The name 'Kumdra' is also mentioned in 
the Harsacarita in the expression: atra devena ahhisiktah 
Kumdrah;^^^ but this does not refer to Bhaskara, who is called 
by Bana 'Bhdskaradyuti' and *Prdgjyotisesvara\^^^ N. R. Roy 
wrongly takes it to refer to Bhaskara, on the basis of which he 
makes him the vassal of Harsa.^®® C. V. Vaidya believes that 
Bhaskara was anointed by Harsa.^®^ The same view is held by 
R. K. Mookerji.i^® But, as R. C. Majumdar rightly points out, 
the evidence from B^a and Yuan Chwang “does not leave any 
doubt as to the independent position of Kamarupa”.^®® It is wrong 
to identify the Kumdra Raja, an already crowned king of Eastern 
India according to the Chinese Records, with ‘Kumara’ of the 
Harsacarita in order to find justification for the theory of the 
extension of Harsa’s empire to Kamarupa or to make it a vassal 
State. In the opinion of Tripathi, the word 'Kumdra* refers to 
Madhavagupta, and Bhaskara at no time accepted Harsa's autho¬ 
rity, as Baiia rightly calls him 'Prdgjyotisesvara*,^^’^ D. C. Sircar, 
identifying the Kumdra with Kumaragupta, son of Madhavagupta, 
rightly remarks that "Kumdra of the Harsacarita cannot be 
identified with Bhaskaravarman of Kamarupa, as the latter was 
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already a crowned king when he came into contact with Harsa”.^^^ 
It is only reasonable to hold that the name or rather the title 
^Kumara\ applied to Bhaskara by Yuan Chwang, has nothing to 
do with his name or even surname. It was perhaps a sort of 
nickname, which he retained even in his old age. It was a prefix 
added to rdjd, and it may have been retained by him neither owing 
to his respect for his brother, who by his accession was long 
dead, nor because of his celibacy, but perhaps owing to his early 
accession to the throne. Kumdrardjd Bhaskara of the Chinese 
Records, therefore, was quite a different person from the Kurndra 
of the Harsacarita. As we shall show, the relation between Harsa 
and Bhaskara was not that of an overlord and a vassal. 

The early career of Bhaskara is noticed in connection with 
his association with his brother in the Gauda war, in which he 
participated.^^^ The loss of the possessions of Kamarupa in Bengal 
since Susliitavarman’s time and the second invasion of Mahasena 
in about A.D. 593-94, were fresh in his memory. It was, therefore, 
one of his pressing duties to recover them at the earliest opportu¬ 
nity. The early part of his reign, even before the accession of 
Harsa, was employed in preparations towards that end, and this 
explains his association with Harsa, who was confronted with a 
similar difficult situation. 

That Bhaskara by his kingly qualities, devotion to duties, and 
love of his people, contributed to the proper organisation of the 
State and the enhancement of the glory of the kingdom, both by 
peaceful means and wars, is revealed from his grants. He was 
“like the sun — and the abode of all light — who was without 
cruelty, easily accessible, of immense effects, and the soles of whose 
feet were surrounded by people who resorted to his protection”.^^ 
He was created “for the proper organisation of the duties of 
various classes and stages of life — who had revealed the light of 
the Aryya dharma by dispelling the accumulated darkness of this 
Kali age by making a judicious application of his revenue^*. He 
was equal in strength to “the whole ring of his feudatories; he 
who had devised many a way of enjoyment for his hereditary 
subjects, whose royal devotion to him was augmented by his 
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steadiness of purpose, modesty and affability; he who was adorned 
with a wonderful ornament of splendid fame, made of the flowery 
words of praise, variously composed by hundreds of kings, 
vanquished by him in battle; he, whose virtuous activities, like 
those of Sivi, were applied in making gifts for the benefit of others; 
he whose powers, as of a second preceptor of the gods (Brhaspati ), 
were recognised by others, on account of his skill in dividing and 
applying the means of politics as appropriate to the occasion; he 
whose own conduct was adorned by learning, valour, patience, 
honour and good qualities”. He was devoid of faults, and always 
took the side of virtue, for which the Lalcsmi of Kamarupa became 
attached to his person.^^i Moreover, ‘‘his intellect was matured 
by listening to the essence of the meaning of the various sdstras^\ 
and he “acquired through eloquence and poetic genius mastery of 
all styles, possessing sweet wordings with clear and superb 
ornamentation. Virtue dislodged, was re-established by destroy¬ 
ing evils. Glory was restored from the clutches of the wicked, 
just like a deer from a trap. Fortune, who fell victim to the 
intoxicating influence of the enemy, was augmented after due 
rectification and owned by him, who was of resplendent power 
and a follower of the doctrine of Mahesvara^\^^ 

Bhaskara’s success rested not only in his organisation of the 
State but also in his political relations, both of war and diplomacy, 
with the leading powers of his time. The political condition of 
of Northern India towards the end of the 6th and the beginning 
of the 7th century A.D. assumed a new phase with the rise of 
the Maukharis, the Vardhanas and Devagupta in the west and 
Sasahka in Gauda. There had been no love lost between the 
Later Guptas and the Varmans of Kamarupa for more than a 
decade, and the rising power of Sasanka was also a matter of 
grave concern for Bhaskara in his task of extending the limits of 
his kingdom. The family of Pusyabhuti was at first in close 
alliance with the family of Mahasenagupta, evidently out of fear 
of the Maukharis. As proved by Bana, Prabhakara appointed 
two sons of Mahasena, Madhavagupta and Kumaragupta, to wait 
upon Har^a and RajyasrL^os From this it would appear that 
Prabhakara was the overlord of the Guptas. This alliance is also 
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proved by the Madhuban and the Sonpat grants of Harsa, which 
represent Mahasenagupta Devi as the mother of Prabhakara;204 the 
Aphsad grant further alludes to the association of Madhava with 
Harsa.^5 With the marriage of Rajyasri, however, the two houses 
of the Vardhanas and the Maukharis were drawn closer. The 
alliance between the Guptas (Devagupta) and Sasahka, as shown 
by H. C. Raychaudhuri, was due to the allance of the Vardhanas 
with the Maukharis.2^^ This Devagupta (of M^wa) is taken as 
the eldest son of Mah^ena, and placed between the latter and 
Madhava.^®*^ He is mentioned in the Madhuban and the Banskhera 
grants of Harsa.^^^s Raychaudhuri points out that, as the Guptas 
are associated with Malwa in the Harsacarita, there can be no 
doubt that this Devagupta (II) was identical with the lord of 
Malwa who murdered Grahavarman of Kanauj, though his name 
is not found in the Aphsad epigraph.209 This alliance of Devagupta 
with 6asahka and the murder of Grahavarman, Harsa’s brother- 
in-law, by the former, as well as the murder of Rajyavardhana, 
by the Gauda ruler ,210 had an important bearing on the relations 
between Bhaskara and Harsa. 

6asahka, immediately after the assassination of Rajya¬ 
vardhana, occupied Kanauj, and released Rajyasri, the widowed 
queen of Grahavarman, from detention in her capital. With the 
murder of Rajya, Harsa had no alternative but to ascend the 
throne at Sthanesvara, and his duties were to drive away Saisahka 
from Kanauj, to avenge his brother’s murder, and to rescue his 
sister. To achieve these ends, Harsa firmly resolved to advance 
with his army to bring the ‘Five Indias under allegiance’,and 
punish his enemies as they deserved. The removal of Sa^nka was 
also of immediate concern for Bhaskara for the recovery of the 
lost possessions in Bengal. The intricate position in which Harsa 
was placed, seemed to augur well for the Kamarupa king. 

The details of the alliance are given in the Harsacarita. The 
account may be exaggerated, but the kernel of the description 
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appears to bear a historical truth. The alliance was concluded 
through Bhaskara’s ambassador, Hamsavega, who went to Haifa’s 
court. The first question that was put to him by Harsa is stated 
by Bana thus: ‘'Hamsavega, is the noble prince well?” “At this 
moment”, was the reply, “he is well” .212 The manner by which 
the ambassador impressed upon Harsa the necessity of making 
an alliance is remarkable indeed. Hamsavega stated: “From 
childhood, it was this prince’s firm resolution never to do homage 
to any being except the lotus feet of Siva, Such an ambition, so 
difficult of attainment—^may be reached by one of three means, by 
a conquest of the whole earth, by death or by a friend like Your 
Majesty—^The Sovereign of Assam desires with Your Majesty an 
imperishable alliance—Commission me to say that the Sovereign 
of Assam may enjoy Your Majesty’s hearty embrace, so that the 
crushed bits of bracelet-gems may grind as they clash against the 
jewelled edges of great arm-rings—If Your Majesty accepts not 
his love, command me what to report to my master”. The reply 
of Harsa was equally appropriate: “How could the mind of one 
like me possibly even in a dream show aversion, Hamsavega, when 
such a great and noble spirit, such a treasure of virtue and captain 
of the worthy, bestows his love as an absent friend upon me— 
Therefore, use your endeavours that my yearning to see the prince 
may not torment me long”.2i3 

While all writers admit the importance of this alliance in the 
careers of both the kings, there is much disagreement as to its 
interpretation. N. R. Roy^H contends that Bhaskara’s seeking of 
an alliance with Harsa out of fear of Sasanka, along with his long 
association with the ruler of Kanauj only proves the subordinate 
position of Kamarupa, to which Harsa’s sway extended. But this 
has rightly been disputed by R. C. Majumdar.^is R. D. Banerji, 
commenting on the alliance, holds that it was the defeat of Susthi- 
tavarman at the hands of Mahasena that led Bhaskara to seek an 
alliance, and that he “may have felt the weight of Sasanka’s arms 
before he sent an ambassador to Harsa to seek his alliance.”^^® 
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K. S. Tripathi thinks that it was his fear of gasahka that led hun 
to offer his hand to Harsa in the beginning of his campaign. 

B. P. Sinha is of the opinion that it was Sa^ka's earlier success 
over Kamarupa and Harsa’s preparations for war that served as 
the backgroimd of Bhaskara's alliance with Harsa.^^s Moo- 

kerji finds in the offer of alliance Bhaskara’s allegiance to Harsa. 
But Tripathi, rightly disputing this, remarks thus: ‘'Can the con¬ 
clusion of a treaty by any stretch of imagination be interpreted as 
offering allegiance of his own accord?’’209 Basak seems to interpret 
it “as a hint that the Kamarupa king was anxious to offer his 
personal services and remain under obligations to the emperor of 
Northern India.”220 he seems to contradict himself by hold¬ 

ing that the alliance was due to a “reciprocal longing’' and that 
Harsa, hearing of Bhaskara’s accomplishments, was anxious to 
become his friend. He desired an interview earlier, and Harsa 
even wanted Bhaskara to assist him in his campaign against 
Sasanka and other conquests .221 

From a study of the relevant passages from Bana, already 
quoted, it appears that Bh^kara was known to Harsa from some¬ 
time past before the interview of Haihsavega, and the Kanauj king 
may have desired an earlier interview with Bhaskara. The poli¬ 
tical condition in Eastern India along with the traditional rivalry 
between Kamarupa and Gauda on the one hand and the Guptas 
on the other was long known to the Vardhanas. Harsa, therefore, 
expected such a proposal of alliance from Kamarupa, which 
became more probable after the murder of Rajyavardhana by 
Sasanka. Harsa had a longing to meet Bhaskara, and hence, Haih- 
savega was asked to send his master as soon as possible, so that 
they might plan a campaign against their common enemy. More¬ 
over, Har^a’s immediate duty was to rescue Rajyasri, and by 
the alliance, Harsa hoped to encourage Fhaskara to carry on the 
campaign against Sasanka. The necessity to recover the lost pos¬ 
sessions of Kamarupa in Bengal, which could be possible only by 
holding the rising power of the Gauda ruler in check, was the 
real motive of the alliance on the part of Bhaskara; it was, there¬ 
fore, as important for him as it was for Harsa. The alliance was 
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cemented after negotiations on both sides and on equal terms; 
its significance is realised by H. C. Raychaudhuri, who remarks 
that Hansa concluded an alliance with Bh^kara in order to meet 
the league of the Guptas and the Gaudas .^^2 other words, with¬ 
out Bhaskara’s aid it is doubtful whether Harsa could have sup¬ 
pressed or vanquished 6asahka.223 

It is unfortunate that the progress of the campaign is nowhere 
recorded. I he Harsacarita ends at a point when Harsa returns 
to his camp after the recovery of his sister. Yuan Chwang states 
that proceeding eastward, Harsa waged incessant warfare until in 
six years he fought the ‘five Indias’ or brought the ‘five Indias’ 
under allegiance."^ Again his biographer writes: “He (Harsa) 
was soon able to avenge the injuries received by his brother and 
to make himself master of India”.^^ It is further stated; “At the 
present time Siladitya Maharaja had conquered the nations from 
east to west and carried his arms to remote districts'\^ The 
Chinese Records, therefore, are extremely vague about the mili¬ 
tary activities of Harsa. B^a incidentally alludes to riders, “in¬ 
tently occupied in rehearsing the approaching Gauda war”.*'^’^ An 
indirect reference is also detected in a passage in which the “sun¬ 
set is described in terms suggesting bloody wars”, which led to 
“the rising of the moon of Harsa’s glory”Here also the refer¬ 
ences are vague. Harsa’s wars were continued towards the end 
of his reign, as is proved by his Kohgoda (Orissa) campaign in 
about A.D. 643. Even the existence of Sasahka as late as A.D. 619, 
if not later, is proved by the Ganjam Plates; this seems to prove 
that Harsa had not finished all his campaigns by A.D. 612, despite 
the testimony of the Chinese Records. 

A passage in the Manjiisrimulakalpa is explained by some 
writers as referring to Harsa’s march to Pundra in pursuit of 
Sasahka and the latter’s confinement within the limits of his own 
territory after his defeat. The reference here is vague. The pas¬ 
sage runs thus: “His (Rajyavardhana’s) younger brother Ha 
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(Har^a) will be an unrivalled hero. He decided against the famous 
Soma (Sasanka). The powerful Vaisya king with a large army 
marched against the eastern country, against the excellent capital 
called Pundra of that characterless man—He defeated Soma—and 
Soma was forbidden to move out of his camp (being ordered) to 
remain therein. He returned having (or not having) been honour¬ 
ed in that kingdom of the barbarian’ The treatise neither refers 
to Bhaskara nor to the occupation of Sasaiika’s kingdom by this 
Kamarupa king or Har§a. 

While the details of Harsa’s occupation of Gauda after the 
expulsion of Sasahka remain in obscurity, further light is thrown 
jn the question by the Nidhanpur grant of Bhaskara, issued from 
his victorious military camp at Karnasnvarna in Bengal.^^^^ This, 
as we have already shown, confirms a previous land grant by Bhu- 
tivarman in the Chnndrapiirl insaya in Piindravardhcma , and seems 
to prove that at the time of the issue of the grant both Pundra-- 
vardhana and Karnasuvarna were held by Bhaskara. Many theo¬ 
ries have been advanced to explain when and how these regions 
were occupied:—firstly, that Harsa’s empire extended to Kama¬ 
rupa, and Bhaskara occupied Karnasuvarna after the death of both 
Sasahka and Harsa; secondly, that after the expulsion of 6asahka 
from Gauda after A.D. 619, Karnasuvarna was handed over to 
Bhaskara by Harsa; thirdly, that the Gauda ruler, overthrown 
either by Harsa or Bhaskara or by both, was not Sasahka, as 
he was alive up to A.D. 625, but one Jayanaga. We shall try to 
show that none of these theories is based on a reasonable inter¬ 
pretation of the available materials. 

To begin with the last, B. C. Law holds that the king, over¬ 
thrown by Bhaskara, may have been Jayanaga,and that Bhas¬ 
kara, being defeated by SasMka, asked help from Harsa, and, 
therefore, could not disobey Harsa’s commands.^^s D. C. Ganguly 
holds that Bhaskara wrested Karnasuvarna from Jayanaga and 
was forced to surrender it to Sasanka, who conquered Gauda from 
Jayanaga. He further contends that Sasahka’s victory made Bhas- 
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kara realise that Kamarupa was in danger; but when Sasahka in¬ 
vaded Kamarupa is not known, nor does Ganguly fix the date 
of the occupation of Karnasuvarna by Bhaskara.^ The existing 
materials do not justify the conclusion that Bhaskara fought either 
with Sasahka or Jayanaga before Hamsavega met Harsa. It is 
equally improbable that Harsa and Bhaskara, or Bhaskara alone, 
fought against a little known ruler like Jayanaga.^s^ It is likely 
that Jayanaga was defeated by 6asmka himself, who would not 
have started his campaign against the Vardhana-Maukhari houses 
until after the occupation of Gaiula and Karnxisuvarna. 

R. S. Tripathi believes that Karnasuvarna was occupied by 
Bhaskara after Arjuna’s usurpation of Kanauj, when Bhaskara 
helped the Wang heuen-tse Mission; because Hari^, he asserts, 
would not have allowed Bhaskara to take possession of such a fer¬ 
tile land and thereby increase his power.^^ R. C. Majumdar con¬ 
tends that Bhaskara occupied Karrmsuvarna after Harsa’s death,^ 
and adds that when Bhaskara aided the Chinese Mission and 
Arjuna was defeated, he made himself master of Eastern India 
and pitched his victorious camp in 6asahka^s capital. Bhaskara 
thereby is said to have fulfilled his grudge against Harsa, who 
treated him as a vassal.^^ This is an extreme view. We have 
no evidence of the existence of ill-will between the two rulers 
until the end of their careers.^® The question of Bhaskara’s tak¬ 
ing revenge against Harsa is only based on imagination. There is 
no evidence to prove that Arjuna was the legal heir to the empire 
of Harsa. He was perhaps a petty ruler of Tirahhukti and, as 
rightly held by S. K. Aiyangar, Bha.skara would not have helped 
the Mission if the legitimate heir of Harsa’s empire was at war 
with it.^^ It is wrong to hold that it was as a result of the 
anarchy after Harsa’s death that Karnasuvarna was occupied by 
Blxaskara. Harsa’s relations with Bhaskara appear to be those of 
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an equal. We shall show that Karnasuvarna was occupied long 
before the end of Har^a’s reign. 

In the opinion of P. Bhattacharya, Bhaskara was in Karna- 
suvarna with Harsa for some time when the grant was issued, 
but the result of the conquest was enjoyed by Har^a.^^^ The dis¬ 
trict was occupied by Harsa, Bhattacharya suggests, after Sasahka’s 
death in A.D. 625, or after his expulsion by Bhaskara and Harsa, 
and the grant may have been issued after the occupation.^^^ He 
concludes by holding that Karnasuvarna came into the possession 
of Harsa after Sasahka’s death, and Bhaskara either occupied it 
after Haifa’s death, or was rewarded with it because of his help 
to the Chinese Mission.^^ But rewarded by whom? It is wrong 
to assume that a portion of land was given to Bhaskara by the 
Chinese Mission, as if whole India was conquered by it from the 
hands of Arjuna. It is unfair that Bhaskara should be accused of 
treachery for his aid against the usurper. What we know of his 
character, makes it unlikely that he helped the Mission out of 
grudge.^ The Mission was but a peaceful one, sent by China 
“in order that the principles of humanity and justice which had 
been diffused in that country should have a protector and repre¬ 
sentative there” It was only when the escort of Wang heuen- 
tse was killed by Arjuna that help was sent from Kamarupa, 
Nepal and Tibet.^^ Bhaskara’s respect for Yuan Chwang, Ar- 
juna’s improper action, and the political confusion led him to help 
the Mission to avenge the massacre;^ but his advanced age at the 
time would suggest that his help was not offered from political 
considerations. 

As regards the occupation of Sasahka’s kingdom after A.D. 619 
or after his death, Basak invents a theory of two campaigns on 
the part of Harsa, in the second of which Bhaskara may have 
joined. In this the kingdom was wrested either from Sasahka or 
his unknown successor, and Harsa made it over to the Kamarupa 
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king, who annexed it to his kingdom-^^"^ The date of occupation, 
in his opinion, is between A.D. 619-637.^^® But he contradicts him¬ 
self in asserting that Karnasuvarna did not form part of Kama- 
rupa at any time and Bhaskara only pitched his camp there as 
an ally of Harsa during the latter’s second campaign. He con¬ 
cludes that both North and Central Bengal were added to Har§a^s 
empire.2^® We shall shortly prove that Basak’s arguments are in 
no way justified. B. C. Sen contends that Sasanka was not ousted 
and it was only after his death that his kingdom was annexed 
to Harsa’s empire. Bhaskara may have held a brief domination 
of Gauda after Harsa’s death.^-'*® N. N. Vasu holds that Harsa pro¬ 
bably allowed Bhaskara to rule over Gauda.^si C. V. Vaidya 
thinks that Sasanka’s power in Bengal remained until A.D. 619, 
and after his death Karrmsuvarna was given to Bhaskara, as he 
accepted Harsa’s overlordship.^^2 This does not find corroboration 
from any genuine source. P. L. Paul asserts that Bhaskara’s posi¬ 
tion v/as inferior to that of Hansa, and Karnasuvarna may have 
been occuppied after Sasahka’s death, but the occupation was not 
permanent.253 B. P. Sinha believes that 6a^hka could not have 
died much earlier than A.D. 637 and that he held Magadha until 
625 or his death. Harsa, therefore, in his opinion, had a partial 
success over him at a later date, Bengal and Orissa being annex¬ 
ed to Harsa’s empire after Sasanka’s death.^ We do not know 
on what evidence Sinha makes Sasanka flourish in full glory until 
A.D. 637 or 625. V. Smith likewise contends that Sasahka escaped 
with little loss, his kingdom being subject to Harsa at a later date, 
and Bhaskara had to obey the orders of the Kanauj ruler.255 What 
appears to be most unlikely, Smith^se makes Bhaskara a Mongo¬ 
lian or a Hinduised Koch, which has been rightly disputed by P. 
Bh a ttachary a .257 
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The most important question to be decided is whether Harsa’s 
sway extended over the whole of India, including Kasmira, Nepal 
and Gau^a and Kamarupa, as asserted by some writers. With 
this is intimately connected the expulsion of Sasahka. K. M. 
Panikkar, for instance, giving the credit of the conquest of Gauda 
to Harsa, asserts that his empire extended from Ktoiarupa to 
Ka^ira, and from the Himalayas to the Vindhyas.^**® This has 
been rightly disputed by Majumdar, who limits Har§a's empire 
to the modern U.P., Bihar and a portion of the Eastern Punjab 
with the exclusion of a portion of territory in the north-west; on 
the basis of the pilgrim’s testimony, Majumdar is in favour of the 
view that Harsa “was only a king of Kanauj’’.^^^ This is also an 
extreme view. We cannot as well accept Mookerji’s theory that 
Harsa’s campaigns were over by A.D. 612.The Chinese sources 
as we have already examined, are not clear on this point. It is 
yet to be proved that Kasmira and Nepal, not to speak of K^a- 
rupa and even Gauda were included within Harsa s empire. That 
his campaigns were not over by A.D. 612, as we have stated, is 
proved by his wars against Pulakesin II Chalukya and Kongoda. 
We do not know of his plans for the conquest of Gauda when he 
returned after the recovery of Rajyasri about A.D. 606. Possibly 
he returned to Kanauj, for his consecration, leaving Bhaskara to 
deal with Sasahka. Bhaskara’s occupation of both Ptpid'^'avardhana 
and Karnasuvania is undoubtedly proved by his Nidhanpur 
grant. As D. C. Ganguly rightly points out, “there is not the 
slightest evidence to prove that Harsa ever held sway over Bengal”, 
but “the larger portion of Gauda, which was situated between 
Kamarupa and Karnasuvarna was within the kingdom of 
Bhaskaravarman”. The occupation is proved by the fact that he 
with Yuan Chwang passed through Gauda with a vast army. Had 
this country been under any other king at the time, it is unlikely 
that Bhaskara would have been allowed to pass through it. So 
about A.D. 642, writes Ganguly, Gauda, including Northern Rddha, 
formed part of Kamarupa.^ci But he does not believe that 
Sasahka’s kingdom was occupied long before the second meeting 
with Har^sa. The same view is held by N. N. Dasgupta, who states 
that it is doubtful whether Karnasuvarna was held by Harsa; “but 
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in the second or the third quarter of the seventh century A.D. it 
was occupied for sometime at least by Har^a’s faithful ally 
Bh^karavarman*’, and his “subjugation of Karnusuvarnia was not 
merely of the nature of a raid on But, these writers are not 

definite about the date of Bhaskara’s occupation. Their main diffi¬ 
culty is that they cannot reconcile the expulsion of Sasanka at an 
early date with his existence in Orissa as late as A.D. 619. What¬ 
ever may have been the participation of Harsa in this act of the 
expulsion of Sasahka, the fact remains that this was definitely done 
before Harsa^s campaigns against Pulakesin 11. He would not 
have gone to war with Pulakesin if he had had a dangerous enemy 
on his flank. While R. D. Banerji’s theory^w of Sasahka’s over¬ 
throw through the combined efforts of Harj^a and Bhaskara seems 
inconclusive, since tliere is no reference to such a campaign in 
any source, he is right, when he holds, that the expulsion took 
place before the Ganjam plates, “and at the time he (Sasanka) 
had lost his possessions in Bengal and was the master of Orissa 
only”.2w B. N. Sircar rightly contends that Harsa’s sway never 
reached Bengal, and Sasahka’s kingdom passed on to Bhaskara, 
as otherwise the latter could not have controlled the sea-route to 
China, as testified by the pilgrim’s biographer.^cs 

As stated by R. D. Banerji, it is evident that Gau^a was lost 
before A.D. 619, and it is likely that Karrmsuvarna passed to 
Bhaskara before the coronation of Harsa about A.D. 612,266 and 
definitely at the time of the issue of the Nidhanpur grant.267 Either 
Saisahka was driven out by Bhaskara alone or he fled to Orissa out 
of fear of the huge preparations of Bhaskara, which is shown by 
the fact that the king, according to his Nidhanpur grant, stationed 
a vast army at the capital of Sassahka, Kariiasuvar^, The latter 
inference is more likely, as no war with Gauda is referred to. 
The theory of the occupation of ^as^ka's kingdom by Bhaskara 
is further proved by the absence of any reference giving the 
credit to Harsa. As Orissa was held by Sashka probably until 
his death some time after A.D. 619, the reference in the Manjus^ 
nmulakalpa to his confinement in his kingdom, may indicate his 
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taking shelter there. We are, therefore, constrained to believe 
that Safeahka^s kingdom had definitely passed to Bhaskara by 
A.D. 619, and perhaps even by A.D. 612. The occupation was 
but the recovery of the possessions of Kamarupa, lost through 
Mahasena’s invasion, and the victory was confirmed by the issue 
of the grant. 

The next disputed question to be decided is, whether South¬ 
east Bengal, including Sylhet, Tripura and portions of Samatata, 
was within Bhaskara’s sway. While J. C. Ghosh,Bhattasali,^^ 
A. C. Chaudhury2'^<^ and others support the theory of the inclusion 
of Sylhet within Kfeiarupa on the basis of the location of the 
Nidhanpur grant, P. Bhattacharya,27i K. L. Barua*^”^^ and others 
assert that Sylhet lay outside Kamarupa. The question of the 
location of the land, granted has already been discussed in connec¬ 
tion with the reign of Bhutivarman, and we have shown that it 
is to be located in Pundravardhana. The fact that Sylhet is 
separately mentioned, for instance, by Yuan Chwang or in the 
Sddhandmdld^ the Yogini Tantra and other sources, cannot make 
a strong ground for assumption, as done by P. Bhattacharya^’^^ 
that it was not within the kingdom of Kamarupa. The reference 
may be to a geographical unit rather than a political one. That 
South-east Bengal, including Sylhet, Tripura, portions of Dacca, 
Mymensingh and other regions were already under Bhutivarman, 
can be proved by the existing materials.^^^ Bhattacharya’s belief 
regarding the independent status of Sylhet, on the basis of an 
epigraph of Isvaradevi of Jalandhara,^^^ is wrong; we have shown 
that the epithet, ‘Snhatpddlusvarehhyah\ occurring in the grant, 
has nothing to do with the poHtical status of Sylhet. We have also 
shown that it is equally wrong to rely on the tradition by which 
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a king of Tripura in A.D. 641 is credited with the donation of 
land to Brahmanas in Sylhet. If he was identical with the king 
Adi-Dharmapha, who flourished according to Tripura chronicles 
about the same time,^® we may assume that the grant was made 
in the capacity of a feudatory chief of Bhaskara. But unless the 
plates confirming the grant are found, we cannot be certain of 
the historicity of the grant itself. 

One interesting piece of historcial material of this period is 
the Tippera grant of the feudatory chief, Lokanatha, which throws 
a new light on the question of Bhaskara’s sway over Sylhet and 
Tripura. The grant, in the opinion of R. G. Basak, contains a 
date in the Harsa era: 44 A.D. 650. The grant mentions L»oka- 
natha’s liege-lord, Jayatuhgavarj^, who is said to have helped 
Lokanatha in the latter’s war against another feudatory, jiva- 
dharana. Basak identifies the liege-lord of Lokanatha with 
Adityasena or some other ruler.277 b. C. Sen takes him as Dharma- 
pala of Gauda,^^® which is chronologically improbable. Majumdar 
takes him to be a Khadga ruler,^79 which also is wrong, since there 
is no conclusive proof to show that the Khadgas held sway over 
Tripura or Sylhet. N. N. Vasu, taking Jayatuhga as Jayatuhga- 
varman, identifies him with some successor of Bhaskara, on the 
supposition that the date is the G.E. 344 = A.D. 663*^® K. L. 
Barua identifies Jayatunga with Salastambha and holds that he 
assumed this title after dethroning Avantivarman.^si But all these 
assumptions lack convincing proof. As we shall show, Bhaskara’s 
successor was Salastambha himself, who can be identified with 
Avantivarman. The date, as read by Basak is 44; it was probably 
in the Kamarupa era, started by Bhaskara in A.D^ 5941 and, there¬ 
fore, the grant is to be dated in about (44 + 594)^ = A.Di 6381 
Bhaskara’s political sway over South-east Bengal is testified by 
Yuan Chwang, who states that the rulers of Kamarupa had the 
sea-route to China under their protection.2®2 This is one of the 
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strongest grounds in favour of our contention that Bhaskara held 
sway over Sylhet and Tripura. If our date of the grant (638) is 
tenable, Jayatuhga may be identical with Bhaskara, who was the 
liege-lord of Lokanatha, and Jivadharana was probably another 
feudatory of Kamarupa, established in Sylhet, who went to war 
with Lokanatha. On these grounds, it is fair to conclude that 
both Tripura and Sylhet were under Bhaskara. The Nidhanpur 
grant mentions a number of feudatories of Bhaskara, who ‘‘made 
the circle of (related) powers attached to him and equalled the 
powers of the ring of his feudatories by the strength of his own 
arms’’2®3 and “vanquished hundreds of kings in battle, who spoke 
in praise of him”.^®^ 

The Ndlandd Clay Seal of Bhaskara provides further historical 
material in support of our contention that the bounds of Kamarupa 
reached the region even beyond Bengal. The seal contains the 
genealogy of the ancestors of Bhaskara and mentions a number of 
horse sacrifices as being performed by some of them. The remark 
of K. N. Dikshit that the seals might have been affixed to a letter 
of invitation to Yuan Chwang while he was at Ndlandd,'^ is 
merely a guess. P. L. Paul, in order to strengthen his theory of 
the subordination of Kamarupa to Harsa, attaches no importance 
to it.286 D. C. Sircar, while admitting “that the seal belongs to 
the period of Kamarupa occupation of Bihar”, holds ori the 
contrary that “the occupation of Bihar is rendered doubtful by 
the fact that Harsa probably established the Later Guptas in 
Magadha during the concluding years of his life — The seal mav 
then be connected with Bhaskaravarman’s stay in South Bihar in 
the year 643 A.D.”287 But there is no conclusive proof that the 
Guptas were established in Maeadha by Harsa. K. L. Barua sup¬ 
poses that both Harsa and Bhaskara leit their seals in Ndlandd 
to commemorate their visit.N. N. Dasgupta rightly contends 
that though it is difficult to say when Bhaskara “extended his 
conquests up to the Nalanda region — the discovery of his seal at 
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Ndlandd — is not an accidental phenomenon” .^89 In any case, it 
must have had a political significance. 

It is worth noting that Bhaskara’s association with the region 
existed long before his march with the pilgrim to meet Harsa by 
A.D. €43. Bhaskara heard of the pilgrim at Ndlandd from a 
Kamarupa Brahmana, who went there to engage in a controversy. 
This seems also clear from his invitation to Silabhadra, asking him 
to send the pilgrim to Kamarupa. The story may have been 
exaggerated; but there is certainly a kernel of truth in it. 
Bhaskara is said to have sent his last messenger to Silabhadra with 
a letter, reading thus: ‘4f he (the pilgrim) does not come, your 
disciple will then let the evil portion of himself prevail — If neces¬ 
sary then I will equip my army and elephants and like the clouds 
sweep down on and trample to the very dust that monastery of 
Ndlandd”^^ He could not have sent such a strong letter, had 
Ndlandd not been within the sphere of his influence. When it 
came into his possession is uncertain; but it appears that after its 
occupation Bhaskara probably established a relation of his in the 
region. This is confirmed by the accounts of I-Tsing, who states 
that the temple lands along with the revenue of 20 villages near 
about Ndlandd belonging originally to Srlgupta, reverted to Deva- 
varnia of Eastern India who was willing to give back the whole 
endowment in case any priest came from China.^^ The location 
of this China temple is disputed. R. C. Majumdar places it in 
Mrgasthdpana “in Varendra or not far from its boundary on the 
bank of the Bhaglrathl and the Padma ”.^®2 3 , p. Sinha places 
it in modern U.P. to the west of Magadha.^^^ D. C. Ganguly locates 
it in modern Murshidabad in Bengal.284 But, these identifications 
appear to be doubtful. I-Tsing writes that “two stages to the 
east of the Mahabodhi is a temple called Kiu-lu-kea — About forty 
stages east of this, following the course of the Ganges is the 
Deer temple and not far from it is a ruined establishment — called 
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the China temple” .^5 I-Tsing gives his itinerary in a very con¬ 
fused manner; but it appears from the accounts that the China 
temple lay not very far from Ndlandd, and, therefore the 
MrgcL^ikhdvana agrahdra or the China temple can be reasonably 
located near the border of Bihar and Bengal. Devavarman “whose 
kingdom included the Nalanda region Tjn the west) appears in 
the best of probability to have been a lineal descendant of 
Bhaskaravarman, who bore the same title Varma^ equally describ¬ 
ed as the ‘king of Eastern India’, who ruled in the first half of 
the seventh century A.D. and whose seal has been discovered at 
Nalanda”.296 it appears probable that Devavarman was establish¬ 
ed by Bhaskara over the Ndlandd region towards the end of his 
reign, perhaps after the departure of Yuan Chwang. 

The epithet ‘king of Eastern India’, applied to Bhaskara by 
the Chinese sources, seems to have an important bearing on his 
nolitical status in Eastern India.^^*^ It is something, as remarked by 
N. N. Das Gupta, “the significance of which seems to be much 
greater than it is ordinarily supposed to be”.^^ It may have been 
applied owing to the fact that Bhaskara’s kingdom included the 
v/hole of Assam, great portions of Bengal and some portions of 
Bihar or at least the Ndlandd region. This is in consonance with 
the statement made by the pilgrim that the rulers of Kamarupa 
had the sea-route to China under their protection,^ evidently 
through the delta of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra, opening 
to the Bay of Bengal. There is a substratum of truth, though not 
the whole truth, in the statement of B. M. Barua that the Yiginl 
Tantra’s definition of Kamarupa, from Karatoyd to Sadiya, is wide 
enough to indicate the vastness of Bhaskara’s kingdom;®®® but 
the kingdom was certainly larger than this, and than what B. C. 
Sen thinks it to have been, who places it, on the basis of the same 
work, to the east of the Brahmaputra.®®i We must go beyond 
these limits to include the Ndlandd region in the west and the 
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regions bordering on China in the east, as evidenced by Yuan 
Chwang, who states thus : “To the east of Kamarupa the country 
was a series of hills and hillocks without any principal city, and 
it reached the south-west barbarians (of China) —The pilgrim 
learned from the people (of Kamarupa) that the south-west 
borders of Szuchuan were distant about two months’ journey — 
In the south-east of the country were wild elephants which 
ranged in herds”.**^ The accounts testify that Kamarupa touched 
the borders of Burma and China. Moreover, the route of the 
pilgrim’s journey to Kamarupa supports our view on the limits of 
the kingdom in the west. The pilgrim crossed a large river and 
entered Kamarupa.^^*^ The kingdom was according to him, “more 
than a myriad li in circuit and its capital about thirty li”.^®^ The 
large river, which is mentioned in the Tang Shu as Kalotu, is 
identified with the Brahmaputra by Watters;305 Cunningham 
identifies it with the Teesta, and further adds that the capital, 
visited by the pilgrim, lay in Koch Bihar,which is wrong. 
S. N. Majumdar rightly identifies the capital with Gauhati and 
the river with the Karatoyd?^'^ The Tang Shu*s Kalotu is evidently 
the Karatoyd. Yuan Chwang’s Kamarupa, therefore, was large 
enough to include portions of Bihar, great portions of Bengal, 
including the Bengal delta and almost the whole of modern 
Assam. Bhaskara truly justifies the appellation, applied to him 
by the Chinese sources as the ‘king of Eastern India’. 

What adds special significance to the career of Bhaskara is 
his association with the pilgrim and his desire for having an 
insight into Buddhism. This becomes evident from his letter of 
invitation to Ndlandd. When Yuang Chwang came to Kamarupa, 
Bhaskara made all provisions for music, banquets, and religious 
offerings in his capital. The pilgrim was there for about a month. 
The date of his visit can be placed at about A.D. 643. Cunningham’s 
supposition that he visited Kamarupa twice,is not supported by 
any evidence. 
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It appears from the conversation between the king and the 
pilgrim that the former was long attracted to China. We may 
not rely so much upon the literary accuracy of the accounts; but 
these seem to throw a light on the political and cultural relations 
between Kamarupa and China. “Although I am without talent 
myself’', the king is purported to have told the pilgrim, “I have 
always been fond of conspicuous learning. Hearing then of your 
fame and distinction, I ventured to ask you here to visit me — Now 
through the kingdoms of India there are many persons who sing 
about the victories of the T’sin king of the Maha-Cina country. I 
have Icaag heard of this — I have ever had an easteem towards 
the east, but the intervening mountains and rivers have prevented 
me from personally visiting it’^.^®^ The song refers to the victory 
of the prince of T’sin, the second son of the Tang emperor, Kaotsu 
over the rebels in A.D. 619. It appears that after Yuan Chwang’s 
return to China, Bhaskara exchanged envoys with China and 
showed a keen interest in Taoism. When the two envoys Li-Yi- 
Piao and Wang-Hiuan-tse visited India (643-46), Bhaskara asked 
them to send a portrait of Lao-tse and a Sanskrit translation of 
the Tao-teh-king.3i® Under the order of the emperor, Yuan Chwang 
translated the work and may have sent it to Bhaskara. The 
evidence indicates the cultural contact between Kamarupa and 
China. 

The next period of Bhaskara’s career was spent with Han^ 
who, after returning from his Kohgoda campaign, sent a messenger 
to bring back the pilgrim from Kamarupa. Bhaskara, however, 
did not want to part with the company of the pilgrim and, 
therefore, the reply sent to Har§a was rather rude: "He (Bar§a) 
can take my head, but he cannot take the Master of the Law yet”. 
Harsa met the situation by an appropriate repliyt “Send the head, 
that I may have it immediately hy my messenger, who is to bring 
it here”.3^i Bhaskara then started with the pilgrim and met 
Har^a on the bank of the Ganges near Rdjmahal.^^^ Hansa*^ orders 
read like an ultimatum. We cannot guess what would have fol¬ 
lowed next, had Bhaskara disobeyed it. The whole story seems 
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to centre around the pilgrim, whose importance has been so 
enhanced by his biographer. Bhaskara’s compliance with the order 
does not, however, indicate blind obedience to Harsa, but shows 
that he had as much keen interest in the pilgrim as Har§a had. 
Har§a’s desire for the presence of the pilgrim in his capital was 
apparently connected with his preparations for holding religious 
ceremonies. Harsa might have assumed an air of superiority, but 
Bh^kara’s participation in the ceremonies with his followers, 
with the full glory befitting an independent sovereign, does not 
make us believe that the Kamarupa king was considered as a 
vassal by Har§a. Bhaskara participated in the ceremonies and 
attended upon the pilgrim not because of the fact that he wanted 
to please Harsa, but because of his respect for the pilgrim and 
keen interest in Buddhism. 

It was in the fitness of things that the two chief monarchs 
of Northern India should take a leading part in the ceremonies, 
held at Kanauj and Praydga in honour of the Chinese priest and 
Buddhism. These events made this period of Indian history 
memorable indeed, and at both Bhaskara was received with due 
honour. In the procession carrying the image of the Buddha at 
the Kanauj Assembly “Siladitya Raja, under the form of lord 
Sakra with a white chowrie in his hand, went to the right, and 
Kumdra-Rdju, under the form of Brahma with a precious parasol 
in his hand, went to the left”.^^^ In the ceremony at Praydga, 
Har^a had his camp on the north bank of the Ganges and Bhaskara 
on the south bank of the Yamima by the side of a flowery grove.^^^ 
The ceremony was solemnised with lavish gifts to people of all 
sects by Har^, and “thus established a record in individual charity 
and liberality, hardly equalled in history”.3i5 

Shortly after the ceremonies, the pilgrim made his prepara¬ 
tions to return to China; but Bhaskara requested him to stay in 
his kingdom. The statement made in this connection is signifi¬ 
cant, because it shows Bhaskara’s leanings towards Buddhism.^^® 
The pilgrim refused to stay; but of all the valuable presents offer¬ 
ed to him, he accepted only one from Bhaskara, a cap of skin 
for protection against rain. Immediately after the pilgrim’s return, 
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Bhaskara came back to Kamarupa. Thus ended a chapter of the 
history of Kamarupa, marked by intimate relations between Harsa, 
Bhaskara and Yuan Chwang. As his grants show, Bhaskara pro¬ 
bably spent the remaining period of his reign in peaceful acti¬ 
vities. 

The accounts of the pilgrim throw much light on the accom¬ 
plishments of Bhaskara and on the conditions of the people and 
the kingdom during his time. *‘Tlie country was low and moist, 
the crops were regular; the jack-fruit and coconut were in great 
esteem though plentiful; there were continuous streams and tanks 
to the towns; the climate was genial. The people were of honest 
ways—their speech differed a little from that of Mid India”. The 
students were meritorious, and “they worshipped the Devas—the 
deva temples were some hundreds in number and the various 
systems had some myriads of professed adherents. The reigning 
king, who was a Br^imin by caste and a descendant of Narayana 
Deva, was named Bhaskaravarman—the sovereignty had been 
transmitted in the family and his subjects for 1000 generations. 
His Majesty was a lover of learning and his subjects followed his 
example; men of ability came from far-off lands to study here; 
though the king was not a Buddhist, he treated accomplished Sra- 
manas with respect”.^^"^ There are some wrong statements in the 
pilgrim’s observations. It is impossible that the family ruled for 
a thousand generations; the pilgrim in stating thus might have 
recorded a tradition he heard of. Equally mistaken is his refer¬ 
ence to Bhaskara as a Brahmana by caste. This he certainly wrote 
under the impression that the king descended from Visnu. R. G. 
Basak explains this by holding that he “was a Brahmanical Hindu 
in religion”.3^® It is true that one’s surname does not always 
prove one’s lineage. But, if the ancestors of the king, as we have 
shown elsewhere, may be traced back to the Alpines of the priest¬ 
ly order, Yuan Chwang’s testimony may have some significance.^^® 
By the time of the pilgrim’s visit, the rulers definitely became 
Brahmanical Hindus, though they adopted the title ‘Varman’, ap¬ 
propriate to other classes. 

Inscriptions bear testimony to the many sided qualities and 
achievements of this one of the greatest rulers of ancient Assam. 
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As the Nidhanpur grant states, he was born to dispel darkness 
from his kingdom and to establish religion by making provisions 
for the proper organisation of classes and stages of life and minis¬ 
tering to the needs of learning. Because of his patronage, Kama- 
rupa became a noted centre of learning, attracting students from 
outside. Learning was encouraged by his liberal gifts. He became 
an example for his subjects. He was, as it were, “the very life 
of Dharma, the abode of justice, the home of virtues, the treasury 
of supplicants, the shelter of the terrified and the temple of plenty”. 
He made provisions for the Brahmanas and other higher classes 
by donating lands, and Ktoarupa during the 7th century A.D. 
became a centre of the Bramanical culture; the kingdom came 
under the civilising influence of the Brahmanical religion, whatever 
the origin of the rulers and the ruled. It had been the systematic 
policy of the rulers to open agrahdra settlements for the Brah¬ 
manas not only in the centre of the kingdom but also in distant 
places like Chandrapurt. The contact of Kamarupa with Sylhet, 
Tripura, Bengal, Orissa, Mithila, Magadha and Kanauj, as with 
China, had been going on for some time past. It was closer with 
Mithila. With the expansion of the political sway of the Varman 
line of kings, large portions of Eastern India came under the 
cultural ideas of Kamarupa. It is rightly remarked that its influ¬ 
ence spread to the islands in the Pacific, and some of the archi¬ 
tectural remains in Cambodia, Annam and other places are pos¬ 
sibly to be attributed to the influence of the rulers of Kamarupa. 
Bhutivarman gave proof of his patronage of the Brahmalmcal 
religion by settling many Brahmanas in the kingdom; this was 
followed by his able successor. How, under the influence of these 
people and their descendants in Kamarupa, Gauda, Orissa and 
other lands, the social life was moulded, proves to be a story of 
absorbing interest. Their influence increased from the time of 
Bh^kara, under whom the cultural traits and languages of Kama¬ 
rupa, Gauda and Kalinga tended to be somewhat similar; a good 
evidence of this close contact can be detected even now among 
those places which were once under the political and cultural 
influence of Kamarupa.^^ 

The many sided kingly virtues of Bhaskara earned for him 
the deep loyalty of the people. Though a great devotee of Siva, 
as testified by his grants and Baiia, his was a catholic mind. Being 
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possessed of a tolerant and pious character, it was natural that 
towards the end of his career he showed a special leaning towards 
Buddhism. The fact that he was able to leave his kingdom to 
travel with Yuan Chwang and spend some time at Harsa’s court 
testifies to the smooth working of the government of his kingdom. 
Had it been otherwise, his absence from the kingdom would have 
invited rebellion. Hence, with a vast well organised administra¬ 
tive machinerj^, Bhaskara gave a good example of truth and 
justice, holding before his subjects the ideal of a paternal king 
in the proper organisation of the State. Both for the moral and 
for the material welfare of his subjects, he devoted a major part 
of his eventful life. His presents to Harsa give us some idea of 
the state of material progress that the people had reached during 
the 7th century A.D. 



Section 3 

THE LINE OF SALASTAMBHA 

1. Salastambha — founder of a new line of kings; 

Inscriptions show that Salastambha established a new line in 
Pragjyotisa; his relationship with Bhaskaravarman is, however, 
unknown. In fact, the enlightened reign of the latter was fol¬ 
lowed by an obscure period. The genealogy given in the records 
of the family no doubt traces its descent from the ancient Bhauma 
dynasty, and we shall show that the connection between the two 
was maintained, at least distantly. 

The rise of Salastambha was nothing accidental as it may 
appear to some writers. The Hara-Gaxm Samvdda^ seems to give 
a clue to this otherwise dark period. We have already pointed 
out that, according to this text, after the end of the period of the 
family of Naraka-Bhagadatta, came a prince from the west, named 
Madhava, who established himself in Kamarupa a new line hav¬ 
ing twenty-one kings. This number is exactly the same as that 
of the line of Salastambha, as given in the grants, the twenty- 
first being Tyagasimha.'^ It may be presumed, therefore, that 
Madhava is identical with Salastambha of the inscriptions. It 
is very significant that Madhava is said to have come from the 
west, perhaps from the region around Ndlandd, which may for a 
time have been an out-post of the empire of Bhaskaravarman. It is 
also possible to identify him with Devavarman, who, if the evi¬ 
dence of I-Tsing is to be believed, was a king of Eastern India, 
holding sway over the region about Ndlandd, and this prince, in 
the beginning of his political career, may have been established 
there by Bhaskara as a local ruler or a governor. We have already 
referred to the China temple, said to have been originally built 
by Srigupta, which, along with the agrahdras of twenty villages, 
w'^as at the time in the possession of Devavariria, and he is said 
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to have been willing to give back the whole endowment to any 
priest coming from China.^ Devavarman, the king of Eastern 
India, was most probably a relative of Bhaskaravarman, or be¬ 
longed to at least a collateral branch of the family of the Varmans. 

The identification of Devavarman of the records of I-Tsing is, 
however, disputed. According to P. L. Paul, this prince is to 
be identified with Devagupta, son of Adityasena.'^ R. C. Majum- 
dar takes him to be Devakhadga, a Khadga ruler.® The same 
view is held by N. K. Bhattasali.® It is on this ground that Bhat- 
tasali thinks that the past glory of the empire builders of the 
kingdom of Kamarupa departed immediately after Bhaskara, as 
about this time, the writer believes, Devakhadga, mentioned in 
the Ashrafpur inscription,*^ carved out a big kingdom in Samatata, 
and the same plate is believed by Bhattasali to refer to Bhaskara 
by the epithet, 'Brhatparamesvara\ the former’s liege-lord. Two 
other kings, Lokanatha of Tripura and Kantadeva of the Chitta¬ 
gong area are also said to have declared their independence, indi¬ 
cating the weakening of the central authority of Kamarupa, until 
at last galastambha about A.D. 700 overwhelmed the dynasty of 
Bhaskara.^ 

The whole theory of the writer seems to contradict the evi¬ 
dence of the existing materials. Devavarman can hardly be iden¬ 
tified with a little known Khadga ruler; nor is the theory of the 
independence of Tripura and other regions immediately after 
Bhaskara to be supported. Salastambha, as we shall show, did 
not overthrow the line or the dynasty of Bhaskara. Lokanatha, 
as we have .suggested, was a feudatory of Bhaskara and continued 
to be so along with other minor chiefs of Eastern Bengal as long 
as the rulers of Kamarupa remained the lords of Eastern India. 
D. R. Bhandarkar, identifying Devavarman with a Kamarupa 
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ruler, takes him and his successor Harsadeva to be the son and 
grandson of Bhaskara.® While his identification is correct, it is 
unlikely that Devavarman was Bhaskara’s son; and Harsadeva 
was not the successor of the former. K. L. Barua rightly identi¬ 
fies him with 6alastambha, but places Avantivarman in between 
them, on the basis of his theory that a gap of about 5-10 years 
elapsed between Bhaskara and Salastambha, and during this 
period Avantivarman ruled. “It is very probable,” writes Barua, 
“that before 670 A.D. iSalastambha successfully revolted, and de¬ 
throning the immediate successor of Bhaskaravarman, proclaimed 
himself a king, perhaps assuming the high sounding name of Jaya- 
tungavarman.”^® He further adds that Avantivarman was up¬ 
rooted by 6alastambha alias Jayatunga, who was the king men¬ 
tioned as Devavarman by I-Tsing.^^ We have already shown that 
Jayatunga is to be identified with Bhaskara. The supposed gap 
between Bhaskara and Salastambha is not supported by any 
genuine source, and we have reasons to believe that Salastambha 
was not an usurper. As we have suggested, Devavarman was pro¬ 
bably a relative of Bhaskara. The Khadgas could not have held 
sway at any time over Ndlandd, So “there is nothing that goes 
against finding in Devavarman a successor of Bhaskaravarman”.^^ 
We have also suggested that Devavarman is to be identified with 
Madhava of the Assamese Chronicles, whom we have tried to 
identify with Salastambha. It is likely, therefore, that Deva¬ 
varman was the same as Salastambha. This appears to have been 
indicated also by the system of chronology, discussed below. 

To us Devavarman appears to be an inversion of the surname 
‘Varmadeva’, taken by the rulers of the Varman line and even 
by some, such as Harjjaravarman and Balavarman, of the line of 
Salastambha himself. If this inference is correct, Devavarman 
can be identified with Avantivarman and if this can be shown, the 
supposed gap between Bhaskara and Salastambha would no longer 
be tenable. The name Avantivarman is found in the last line of 
the last stanza of Mudrdrdksasa; but the name varies in different 
manuscripts, and is given as Chandragupta, Dantivarman, Ratna- 
varman and many others. Particular attention to the reading of 
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the name Avantivarman has been drawn by Telang^^ and K. H. 
Dhruva in their editions of the play. K. P. Jayaswal thinks that 
the true reading is Chandragupta, whom he identifies with Chan- 
dragupta II; S. Ray takes the same view.^® g^t the question of 
the correct reading of the name of the prince rests on the date 
of Mudrardksasa. J. Charpentier places the work in the late 5th 
century A.D.;!® S. K. 6astri sometime after A.D. 388 and before 
A.D. 415;^’^ Jacobi, A.D. 700-900^® and Macdonell not later than 
A.D. 800.^® In any case, the ornate style of the work suggests 
that it is appreciably later than the plays of Kalidasa, and it is 
likely that Visakhadatta flourished during the 7th century A.D. 
It is also probable that Avantivarman was his contemporary, in 
which case, the correct reading of the name as Avantivarman, 
appears likely. Dhruva identifies him with Avantivarman Mau- 
khari, father of Grahavarman;‘^<* R. S. Tripathi seems to hold the 
same view.^^ But, the reference in the play to the Vardha incar¬ 
nation of Vi^u seems to indicate that Avantivarman was a Kama- 
rupa ruler. As J. C. Ghosh observes, Avantivarman of the play 
was certainly a successor of Bhaskara as the reference in the play 
to the Vardhdvatdra refers to the Bhaurna dynasty.'^ 

K. L. Barua, supporting this identification, holds that the 
“supposition is strengthened by the fact that the danger of the 
Mleccha revolt, as referred to in the slo/ca, was actually imminent 
in Kamarupa when the strong rule of Bhaskaravarman ended with 
his death—it appears that Salastambha the leader or governor— 
usurped the throne by deposing Bhaskaravarman^s immediate 
successor. The danger which the author of the Mudrdrdksasa 
feared, actually materialised—6alastambha occuppied the throne 
of Kamarupa about 655 A.D. after dethroning and probably kill¬ 
ing him (Avantivarman) The existing materials do not confirm 


13. I.A., XLIII, p. 67; J.R.A.S., 1910, p. 535. 

14. J.A., XLH, p. 265; J.R.A.S., 1923, pp. 586-87. 

15. Intro, to the Mudrdraksasd, pp. 9-14. 

16. VII, p. 629. 

17. I.H.Q., VII, pp. 163-167. 

18. Viena Oriental Journal, II, pp. 212-16; also Keith, J.K.A.S., 1909, 
pp. 145-49. 

19. India*s Past, p. Ill; A History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 365. 

20. Intro, to the Mudrdrdksasa, p. Xlf. 

21. History of Kanauj, pp. 49-50. 

22. J,P,A,S.B„ XXVI (N.S.), p. 244. 

23. E.H.K., pp. 109-110. 
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the view that Bhaskara was in danger of revolt at any time, and 
the actual interpretation of the stanza of the play will prove the 
contrary. It means that Avantivarman was destined to fight the 
Mleccha revolt and save the kingdom just like Vi^nu, who in his 
Boar incarnation lifted up the earth from universal dissolution. 
The statement appears to refer to the period immediately after 
Bhaskara’s death, who probably did not leave any direct heir to 
the throne; hence the question of the dethronement or murder of 
Avantivarman does not arise. In all appearance, it appears 
reasonable to hold that Avantivarman was the immediate succes¬ 
sor of Bhaskara. 

But while epigraphs mention Salastambha, not a single refer¬ 
ence is made to Avantivarman. The origin and connection of the 
former have also been disputed on the basis of a misleading state¬ 
ment in the Bargaon grant of Ratnapala (v. 9) which states thus: 
“After thus, for several generations, kings of Naraka's dynasty 
had ruled the whole country, a great chief of the Mlecchas, owing 
to a turn of (adverse) fate, took possession of the kingdom. (This 
was) 6alastambha: (Mlecchddhindtho vidhicaland-vasddeva jag- 
rdha rdjyam). In succession to him there were chiefs altogether 
twice ten (twenty) in number who are well-known as Vigraha- 
stambha and the rest.’’ Hoernle explains the word ‘mleccha' as 
a foreigner.2^ H. C. Ray holds that whether sSalastambha esta¬ 
blished a different line, or belonged to a collateral branch of the 
Varman line, is hard to decide. It is also not conclusive that 
Bhaskara is mentioned as a Brahmin by caste in the accounts of 
Yuan Chwang and Salastambha is called a ‘mlecchddhindtha'; for 
Bhaskara traces his descent from Bhagadatta who is described in 
the Mahdbhdrata as a ‘mlecchdndm-adhipatV, “If there is any his¬ 
torical fact in the description of the epic”, contends Ray, “then 
there is reason to regard Bhagadatta as a prince of the non-Aryan 
Tibeto-Chinese races referred to as Cinas and Kiratas in Ancient 
Indian literature. It appears that the line of Pusyavarman and 
that of Salastambha were closely related, in as much as both were 
of Mongolian origin—it would be safer to regard the two dynas¬ 
ties as separate Mongolian groups, who each accepted Aryan 
culture and sought to establish their blue blood by claiming 
descent from that epic hero.”25 xhe designation, ‘mleccha' is a 

24. JA.S.B., LXVII. L pp. 103 4. 

25. I, p. 240. 
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very wide term, which was used by the Aryan Br^manas to 
stand for all non-Aryans. It was used in the same sense as the 
Greeks used the word ‘barbarians’ for the non-Greeks. It is diffi¬ 
cult to find that the term stood merely for the Mongolians. More¬ 
over, Ray’s argument appears to have been based on a misinter¬ 
pretation of the texts, he has mentioned. 'Mlecchddhindtha' may 
not necessarily mean that the ruler also was a mleccha. Bhaskara’s 
caste we have discussed in another connection, and tried to show 
that the pilgrim’s statement that the king was a Brahmana by 
caste may have been based more or less on a genuine founda¬ 
tion. In discussing the origin of Bhagadatta and the connec¬ 
tion of the Varman family, we have also shown that he was pro¬ 
bably an Alpine chief, perhaps of a priestly class, and before the 
introduction of the Aryan culture, he and his family were desig¬ 
nated as mlecchas. The probable connection between the Var¬ 
man and Salastambha lines seems to point to their common descent 
from the Bhauma dynasty, established by Alpine chiefs, and not 
to the fact that they were separate Mongolian groups. 

K. L. Barua, explaining the word 'Mlecc}iudhmdtha\ supposes 
that it means the governor of the Mech country. He further adds 
that when Bhaskara died, Salastambha organised a revolt and 
dethroning the immediate successor of the former, became 
king, and that Salastambha belonged to the dynasty of Bhas¬ 
kara, lor nobles of the royal family were often appointed 
as governors.^® Barua’s contention that Salastambha was related 
to Bhaskara and that he was a governor, may be tenable, but it 
is yet to be proved that he was a governor of the Mech country 
and revolted against the family of Bhaskara. P. Bhattacharya 
seems to be right in holding that Salastambha, like Brahmapala, 
belonged to a collateral branch of the Bhauma dynastyHence, 
R. C. Majumdar’s theory that “Bhaskaravarman was shortly after 
overthrown by a barbarian, Salastambha by name”,^^ or that the 
greatness bf Kamarupa passed away with Bhaskara, is merely a 
guess, not being supported by any genuine evidence. 

That Naraka and his descendants were called mlecchas, is 
stated in the Hayuhthal grant of Harjjaravarman (v. 2) thus: (ato 

26. p. 107. 

27. LH.Q,, ni, p. 845. 

28. Outline of the Ancient History and Civilisation of India, p. 348; 
also K. Datta (J.A.R.S., XII, pp. 41-50) who supports the non-Aryan 
mleccha origin of ^^astambha. 
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mlecchdbhidhdndstu bhavi^ydstava Pdrthiva) “Your future pro¬ 
geny, o’mighty king, will, therefore, be designated as mlccchas”. 
The actual reason may have been contained in the first plate, which 
is missing. The statement either refers to the non-Aryan habits 
of the predecessors of Salastambha or to the fact that they were 
known as mlecchas owing to their Alpine origin. iSalastambha’s 
origin and connection with the former ruling dynasty is also 
proved by a number of epigraphs. The Pasupati epigraph of the 
Nepal king Jayadeva II mentions Rajyamati, the daughter of Har- 
?adeva, who was a successor of 6alastambha as ''Bhagadattardja 
kulajd'' (born in the family of Bhagadatta) Pralambha or 
Salambha, Harjjara, Vanamala and Balavarman trace their origin 
from the same Bhauma family, though belonging to the line of Sala- 
stambha.3® 

It is suspected that Pralambha (Salambha) and Harjjara are 
^mleccha" names, and the suspicion regarding their ancestry is 
believed to have been strengthened by the fact that in Tezpur 
grant, Pralambha’s name is described as something strange: (Prd- 
lambha ityadhhuta ndmadheyah) On the basis of this and other 
references, Gait and other writers take these rulers as Mongolians 
or aborigines and hold that they were later on, “fitted out with a 
noble ancestry.”^- But the actual interpretation of the verse in 
question will not guarantee such a conviction. Pralambha was 
so called because he was a mighty king and a destroyer of all 
enemies. The verse states thus : In his family (Bhagadatta-Vaj- 
radatta) was born one whose foot-stool was shining with the lustre 
of jewels on the heads of kings, who was the lord of Pragjyotisa, 
who destroyed the enemy heroes and who bore the strange name 
Pralambha.^'* There is nothing, therefore, to suggest here that 
Pralambha and his family had a ^mleccha^ origin. It is probable, 
however, that the name Harjjara may be derived from Austric 
formations, the word ‘hara^ in the same language meaning a hill.^* 


29. J.A., IX, pp. 175f. 

30. Tezpur grant of VanamMa; Parbatiya plates of Vanamala, V 7f.; 
Nowgong grant of Balavarman, V 9f. 

31. In the Parbatiya plates of VanamMa, the text is read as: Salambha 
ity-uddhata ndmadheyah'' (V 7), giving a slightly different meaning: (see 
E.L, XXIX, p. 157). 

32. History of Assam, p. 31; also H. C. Ray, I, p. 242. 

33. Tezpur plates of Vanamala, V 7. 

34. B. K. Kakati, App, to Cultural History of Assam, I, pp. 222f. 
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But, can it be proved that he was racially also such? Moreover, 
the non-Aryan origin or sound of the name of a particular king 
has, in our opinion, very little to do with the determination of 
the racial origin of a royal dynasty. It is, therefore, wrong 
when H. C. Ray asserts that both the families of Salastambha and 
Brahmapala ^‘belonged to non-Aryan stock as the sound of the 
name Harjjara is distinctly non-Hindu.—^They were right, how¬ 
ever, in tracing their descent from Bhagadatta, the lord of the 
mlecchas, Clnas and Kirdtas, in as much as they appear to have 
belonged to that great line of Mongolian people.—The Mongolian 
physiognomy of the people of Assam and some of the districts of 
northern and eastern Bengal shows the substantial accuracy of 
this condusion.”^^ Here, as elsewhere, his contention is perhaps 
based on the misinterpretation of the sources. It is wrong to hold 
that all the rulers of ancient Assam were Mongolians. The Mon¬ 
golian physiognomy of the people—^and all of them do not have it- 
gives little indication that the ruling families had the same racial 
origin. The immediate successors of Salastambha were Vijaya, 
Palaka, Kumara, Vajradeva, Harsadeva, Balavarman II and those 
of Pralambha and Harjjara were Vanamala, Jayamala, Balavar¬ 
man III and others; but none of these names betrays a non-Aryan 
origin. All these kings trace their origin from Bhagadatta and 
are connected with the Pala line, as is shown by the grants of the 
Palas. 

The Bargaon grant of Ratnapala seems to have mentioned 
Salastambha as a Mlecchddhindtha largely with a view to ex¬ 
tolling the Pala family, which, however, also traces its descent 
from the same Bhauma dynasty. So epigraphy seems to confirm 
our view that Salastambha and the Palas belonged to the same 
family as the Varmans. Whatever the origin of the Bhamnas, 
the fact that they are associated with the introduction of Aryan 
culture, only proves that Assam must have come under Aryan 
influence long before the rise of the Varmans; but, as we have 
tried to show, the Narakas were Alpine chiefs, neither Mongo¬ 
lians, nor mlecchas, nor aborigines. Salastambha, alias Deva- 
varman or Madhava, came from the Ndlandd region, where 
Bhaskara had probably established him as a ruler, and, im¬ 
mediately after Bhaskara’s death, without leaving any son, he 


35. D.HJV.I., I, pp. 248-49. 
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came to Pragjyotisa and declared himself as king. It is also 
possible that he belonged to a collateral branch of the family of 
Bhaskara. But how to connect 6alastambha with Avantivarman ? 

The name SMastambha appears to be a hiruda; because in the 
Nowgong grant, Virabahu or Jayamala is called Ranastamhha,^ 
and in the Guakuchi grant of Indrapala, Samgrdmastamhha is 
given as one of the thirtytwo birudas of that king. Vijaya is 
called Vigrahastambha. So,- it appears likely that Salastambha had 
another name with the surname ‘Varmadeva’. If Devavarma of 
the Chinese records was only a surname with its components 
reversed, we may identify him (with the surname ‘Varmadeva’) 
as Avantivarman of the Mudrdrakmsa, 

Now the question to be decided is, how to reconcile the two 
seemingly contradictory statements in the Bargaon grant and in 
the work of Visakhadatta and to make the identification rest on 
a historical reality. The reference in the grant in question is mis¬ 
leading and confused, but it is very significant that Salastambha 
is said to have occupied the throne ‘owing to a turn of adverse 
fate’: (vidhicalavd vasddeva jagrdha rdjyam), indicating that 
^alastambha was not the rightful heir to the throne. The fact that 
he came from outside and was not directly connected with 
Bhaskara, must have led the scribe to make him a mleccha. It 
was an instance of usurpation in the sense that Bhaskara left no 
heir of his own, nor does it appear that he selected Salastambha 
to succeed him. It is likely that immediately after Bhaskara’s 
death there was a temporary period of disorder, when Devavarman 
alias Avantivarman seated himself on the throne, having assumed 
the high sounding title of Salastambha. If this assumption is 
correct, the identification becomes almost certain, and the theory 
of a big gap between Bhaskara and Salastambha is no longer 
tenable. It was, therefore, immediately after Bhaskara, or perhaps 
after a break of a few months, that Avantivarman or Salastambha 
ascended the throne in about A.D. 650-51, but not in 655 or 660, 
as held by K. L. Barua,^^ on the supposition of a gap between 
them, in which Avantivarman ruled until he was dethroned by 
Salastambha. That 6alastambha’s accession cannot be placed 
much later than A.D. 650, is borne out by the fact that Deva¬ 
varman (Salastambha) was the contemporary of Adityasena and 

36. LXVI, I, pp. 297f. 
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I-Tsing. Moreover, the Tezpur Rock epigraph of Harjjara is re¬ 
corded in A.D. 829-30, and Harjjara is eleventh or twelfth in 
descent from Salastambha, including probably two unknown 
rulers after Balavarman II. Even Salastambha's date of accession 
in A.D. 650 appears to involve unusually short generations. So, 
on these considerations, we conclude that there was no big gap 
between Bhaskara and Salastambha, who was the same person 
as Avantivarman.38 

The line of Salastambha with twentyone rulers may be placed 
between A.D. 650-990. Though the length of the period seems 
shorter, this chronology may be taken as a working hypothesis 
in view of the fact that most of the rulers were of minor im¬ 
portance. If this chronology be accepted, Salastambha may 
reasonably be placed between A.D. 650-75. 

Salastambha carried on the old policy of the extension of the 
frontiers of Kamarupa in the west. We have already seen that 
the possessions of Bhaskara in the Ndlandd region were inherited 
by him. A new power, however, rose in Magadha about this time 
in Adityasena of the Later Guptas, who gave a good account of 
himself by reviving to some extent the lost glory of his family. 
According to the Shahpur epigraph he was ruling in (H.E. 66) = 
A.D. 672, and he assumed the high sounding title of Mahardjadhi^ 
raja Paramahhattdraka,^^ The Vaidyanath inscription describes 
him as ‘‘the ruler of the (whole) earth up to the shores of the 
ocean, the performer of the Asvamedha and other great sacrifi- 
ces” 40 In one record from Nepal, he is called the “great Aditya¬ 
sena, the illustrious lord of Magadha.’’4i His exploits are also men¬ 
tioned in the Aphsad inscription.42 On the basis of these state¬ 
ments, it is held that Devavarman or his successor could not 
retain “his lordship over the Ndlandd region and had to lose it to 
his^ mighty neighbour, Adityasena in or before 672-73 A.D.”.^^ 
It is further supposed that he or his successor had by then lost 


38. See P. C. Choudhury, *A Historical Note on Avantivarman, referred 
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hold over Karnasuvarna as well. H. C. Raychaudhuri thinks that 
these later Guptas are referred to as lords of the whole of Uttard^ 
patha (Northern India) R. G. Basak contends that “Bengal, 
specially the Southern Ra4lid and Vanga'' might have formed part 
of the kingdom of Adityasena.^5 gut, the inscriptions in their 
most part have described the exploits of this later Gupta ruler 
in a conventional style,^ nor can we infer the supremacy of the 
later Guptas in Bengal from the hypothetical epithet that they 
were the lords of Uttardpatha.'^'^ The accounts of I-Tsing (672-73) 
leave us no doubt regarding the occupation of the Ndlandd region 
by Devavarman alias 6alastambha. There are other genuine data 
on record to show that his successors, particularly Harsadeva 
could retain their hold not only over North Bengal but also in 
the west as far as Magadha. It apppears certain, therefore, that 
Avantivarman or Salastambha retained the eastern part of 
Magadha, with perhaps the whole of Northern Bengal including 
Sylhet and some portions of South-east Bengal, and hence could 
be the patron of Visakhadatta. We have also reasons to believe 
that the latter's play was written somewhere in the western part 
of Kamarupa. Indeed, he may have been a pandita from Kama- 
rupa itself.^® 

In fact, Salastambha, the founder of a new line of kings, but 
related to the former ruling family, carried on the traditional 
policy of the kingdom and perhaps justified the expectation of the 
author of the Mildrdrdksasa and the writer of the Bargaon grant 
in establishing order in Kamarupa and making his influence felt 
in distant lands. 

2. Vijaya or Vigrahastambha and his Successors: 

The successors of Salastambha are mere names. The Hayuh- 
thal grant (v. 4) simply states that on the death of Salastambha, 
his brave son Vijaya, the vanquisher of enemies, became the 
mighty lord of the earth. The grants of Balavarman III make only 
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a passing reference to him. The Bargaon grant of Ratnapala 
(v. 9) calls him Vigrahastambha. According to the Hayuhthal 
grant, Vijaya was followed in succession by Palaka, Kumara and 
Vairadeva.**® Nothing important is recorded of their reigns, and 
in view of this, they may be placed during the short period of 
A.D. 675-725. It is quite likely that the hold of Kamarupa over 
Pundravardhana and on the further west was lost at this time. 
For it is given in the Ragholi plates of Jayavardhana, a ruler of 
the iSaila dynasty that the brother of his grand father defeated 
a king of Purdra and conquered his dominion.^ This conquest 
probably took place round about A.D. 725.^^ But unfortunately, 
no details of their rule in North Bengal, or over parts of Puridra- 
vardhana are recorded. 

3. Harsadeva (Harsavarnian) or Sri Harsa—a great conqueror : 

With iSri Harsa or Harsadeva’s accession, Kamarupa entered 
into a new chapter of her activities, and his period witnessed 
remarkable achievements in the history of the land. D. R. Bhandar- 
kar’s identification of this prince with the grandson of Bhaskara- 
varman,^- is hardly correct. As stated in the Hayuhthal grant 
(v. 6), after them (Vijaya, Palaka, Kumara, Vajradeva) the 
prince, who was well-known as Harsavarma, became a great king 
of merit and of piety, who protected his subjects as his own 
children and never ill-treated them. In the inscriptions of Vana- 
mala, he is called Sri Harsa. His eventful reign may be placed 
between A.D. 725-50. 

The Pasupati epigraph of the Nepal king Jayadeva II men¬ 
tions one Sri Harsadeva, who is described as the conqueror of 
Gauda, Odra, Kalinga, Kosala and other lands. It states thus: 
“The king (Jayadeva II) wedded, as if she were Fortune, queen 
Rajyamati, possessed of virtues, befitting her race, the noble 
descendant of Bhagadatta’s royal line: (Bhagadattardja-kulajd) 
and daughter of Sri Harsadeva, lord of Gauda, Odra, Kalinga, 
Kosala and other lands, who crushed the heads of hostile kings 
with the club-like tusks of his rutting elephants”.^ 


49. Hayunthal grant, VV 4-5. 
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The text of the epigraph shows that Hax^deva of the family 
of Bhagadatta was connected with the royal house of Nepal by 
a marriage alliance. But the identification of Harsadeva is dis¬ 
puted. In the opinion of B. Chakravarti, Rajyamati was not the 
daughter of the Kamarupa king Harsadeva, and the king men¬ 
tioned in the epigraph was an Orissa ruler, as descent from 
Bhagadatta is also claimed by the Bhaumakaras of Orissa. Though 
Harsadeva is mentioned as the lord of Gavda, Odra, etc., there is 
no specific mention of the king, he asserts, as the king of Kama- 
rupa.^4 He further contends that the absence “of the name of 
Kamarupa has its significance. Harsadeva was of the royal line 
of Bhagadatta, but could not perhaps claim the sovereignty of 
Pragjyotisa”.^^ The identification of Harsadeva with a little known 
ruler of Orissa is not supported by any genuine source. The mere 
omission of the name Kamarupa cannot be held as a serious argu¬ 
ment in favour of the identification of the king as an Orissa 
ruler. The presence of the Bhaumakaras of Orissa, as we shall 
show, seems to suggest that they were established either by 
Harsadeva himself or by his predecessor. As R. P. Chanda has 
shown, the ruler, who after the conquest of Orissa established a 
relation of his, named Ksemankaradeva there, was not Harsapala 
of Gauda as surmised by D. N. Mukherjee,^ but Harsadeva of 
Kamarupa.^’^ This is also based on the fact that he and his 
successors claim descent from Bhagadatta.^^ B. Misra, however, 
disputes the connection between the Bhaumas of Orissa and 
Kamarupa.^^ R. C. Majumdar, on the basis of the Bhaumas of 
Orissa, tracing their origin from Naraka-Bhagadatta, contends that 
both Rajyamati and Harsadeva might have belonged to Orissa. 
He does not find “any king of Kamarupa named Harsa who may 
be credited with such brilliant conquests”.®® But, as we have 
indicated, the possible connection between the Bhaumas of Kama¬ 
rupa and those of Orissa may have been due to the fact that the latter 
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were established by the rulers of Kamarupa. As suggested by 
Chanda,®^ the Mahayana remains of the Cuttack hills may be attri¬ 
buted to a line of Buddhist rulers who ruled over Utkala during the 
8th century A.D. and traced their descent from Naraka Bhauma, It 
is likely that they were related to Harsadeva of Kamarupa, and 
Kpemendra, or his father was placed on the throne by the former 
after his conquests.®^ The epigraphs®^ of the family show that 
they were ruling roughly between A.D. 700-900, and it is possible 
that after Harsadeva’s death, Ksemendra, the first important ruler, 
declared his independence. So the theory of Harsa being a ruler 
of Orissa can easily be discarded. Kielhorn rightly points out 
that he “was almost certainly a king of Pragjyotisa. In fact, he 
was probably the Hari^ (or Harsa) of the Tezpur grant, who 
would thus be placed in the first half of the eighth century A.D.”®"^ 
The same view is held by S. K. Aiyangar,®^ R. D. Banerji®® and 
others.®^ 

The identification of Harsadeva with the Kamarupa ruler is 
also based on the date of the Pasupati inscription, which is record¬ 
ed in 153 of a certain era. It is neither a Saka era, as held by 
D. N. Mukherjee,®® nor a Har^a era, as suggested by Bhagavanlal 
Indraji,®® but, as shown by S. Levi, it must be a Tibetan era 
11 years earlier than the Harsa era, which corresponds to 
(153 4“ 595) A.D. 748.’^® This date tallies with the system of 
chronology for Harj^adeva of Kamarupa, whom we have placed 
between A.D. 725-50. 

When and how Harsadeva could make such a vast conquest 
is not definitely known; but it is certain that the conquests were 
made before the date of the Pasupati epigraph. (748). It is 
also likely that the conquests were not permanent. It is, however, 
difficult to believe that the statement in the inscription is purely 
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an instance of poetic exaggeration.^^ P. Bhattacharya contends 
that Har^adeva might have established his sphere of influence over 
Gau^d, Kalingay Kosala and other lands only temporarily 

In the opinion of D. R. Bhandarkar, the Gaudavaho and the Gahga 
inscription, issued from Kalihga in the middle of the 8th century 
A.D., show that Harsa had no such control over these regions. 
“Nominal allegiance’', adds Bhandarkar, “to him for a time only 
has been shown — severally by these rulers".’^^ we have 

seen that Bhaskara and his successor almost certainly extended 
their sway to Ndlandd. Historical evidence seems to support the 
view that the hold of Kamarupa over North Bengal was not lost 
during their time; it is no doubt true that under the weak succes¬ 
sors of fialastambha, there was a period of decline of the Kama¬ 
rupa power in the west. But, soon it was revived by Harsadeva, 
who made a new bid for supremacy by conquering new regions. 
As rightly observed by N. N. Das Gupta, “we must admit that 
the statement in the Pasupati inscription about the lordship of 
Sri Harsa over Gauda and the Southern provinces is not an 
instance of poetical exaggeration by his son-in-law's panegyrist".’^^ 
Some portions of Bengal were under Kamarupa from the time of 
Bhaskara to the time of Har.?adeva,'^5 and it is almost certain that 
till A.D. 748 its hold over the regions was not lost. The latter 
held Bengal for a long time to enable him to pass through that 
country in his conquest of Odra, Kalinga, KoMa and other lands."^® 
“It is not at all improbable that about 80 or 90 years after his 
(Bhaskara’s) death, the territories acquired by him having been 
thoroughly consolidated by his successors, Sri Harsadeva was 
powierfuJ enough to conquer new territories towards the south and 
liae west, in which two directions only the kingdom was capable of 
extoa&ioin".'^^ If the claim of conquest, though temporarily made, 
has any historical basis, Kamarupa, at least for the time being, 
reached the highest point of its glory during the middle of the 
8th century A.D., and it included lands from Sadiya in the east 
to Ayodhya in the west, and from the Himalayas in the north 
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as iat as tlie Bay of Bengal and Orissa in the south-west. It 
included, therefore, Assam, Gauda, a great part of Orissa, portions 
of Magadha and a northern part of Madras State, including South 
Kosala. This conquest must have been completed before Yaso- 
varman’s invasion of Gauda and Magadha. 

The rise of Kamarupa might have led other powers in India 
to raise their heads against Harsadeva. N. N. Vasu contends that 
Har^adeva first defeated one Pracandadeva of the Saila dynasty 
and then wrested from him Kalinga and Kosala; he further believes, 
on the basis of a tradition, that Adisura conquered Kamarupa 
about A.D. 732 after killing Harsadeva."^® But it is chronologically 
impossible to ascribe the conquest of Kamarupa by a traditional 
ruler to that date. B. C. Sen holds that Harsadeva possibly defeat¬ 
ed Adityasena’s grandson, Visnugupta;*^^ but the system of chrono¬ 
logy of the later Guptas is uncertain, and it was probably Jivita- 
gupta 11, who was defeated by Harsadeva. The three successors of 
Adityasena: Devagupta, Visnugupta and Jivitagupta II are placed 
towards the latter half of the 7th and the beginning of the 8th 
century A.D., and they were ruling over parts of Magadha. It 
is doubtful that they extended their sway over other regions, 
including Bengal.®^ The Deo-Baranark epigraph of Jivitagupta®^ 
indicates that he was less powerful than Adityasena. It is probable, 
therefore, that Jivita was defeated by Harsa before he could con¬ 
solidate his hold over Magadha. Harsadeva^s contest with the 
Western Chalukyas is hinted at the Samangad epigraph of Rastra- 
kuta Dantidurga (S.E. 674 ~ A.D. 752) .82 D. N. Mukherjee holds 
that Harsadeva was defeated by the Karnataka army of Vikra- 
maditya II Chalukya in A.D. 735,82 but his chronology is not sup¬ 
ported by any source. The epigraph states that Dantidurga 
“quickly overcame the boundless army of the Karnataka (i.e., 
army of Klrtivarman II, the Western Chalukya prince) which had 
been expert in defeating the lord of Kdnci, the king of Kerala, the 
Cholas, the Parndyas, Sri Harsa and yajrata^’.®^ Fleet’s identifi- 
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cation of Sri Harsa with Har§a of Kanauj,®® is chronologically im¬ 
possible. N. N. Das Gupta rightly points out that as “Sri Har§a of 
Kamarupa was a contemporary of Kirtivarman, the conclusion is 
irresistible that it was he who, as the lord of Odra^ Kalinga and 
Kosala, is alluded to in the Samangad inscription as to have been 
worsted (evidently somewhere in the south) by the army of 
Kirtivarman”.®® He was undoubtedly the same ruler as Har^adeva 
of the Pasupati epigraph, and was probably defeated some time 
before A.D. 748, when he invaded the south and had to return 
back. The event may have occurred just before the date of the 
Pasupati epigraph. There is no evidence that it led to the 
invasion of Harsa’s kingdom. 

At the heals of this contest came a greater danger from the 
west. The most important ruler of Kanauj after Harsavardhana 
was Yasovarman, whose exploits form the subject of a con¬ 
temporary work, Gaudcwaho of Vakpati, and who was the con¬ 
temporary of Lalitaditya of Kasmira. Though the work contains 
‘as little history as possible’.®"^ the central theme of the killing of 
the lord of Gaucla and Magadha by Yasovarman is, however, im¬ 
portant. The rise of this king is also proved by one inscription 
at Ndlondd. But the identification of Yasovarmadeva of the epi¬ 
graph is disputed. H. N. 6astri®® holds that he was Yasodharman 
of Mandasor epigraph, the contemporary of Baladitya of A.D. 530; 
this is also the opinion of Fleet®® and A. K. Mrithunjayam.®® But the 
name is distinctly written as Yasovarmadeva; so he can hardly be 
identified with Yasodharman of Malwa of two centuries earlier. He 
was no other than the ruler of Kanauj, Yasovarman, mentioned in 
the Gaudavaho and Rdjatararigini.^^ 

It is unfortunate that Vakpati does not mention the name of 
the Gauda ruler, said to have been killed by Yasovarman. In 
couplet 354 there is a brief reference to the lord of Gauda who 
fled through fear, and in 415 it is stated that “the multitude of 
the (allied) kings of the lord of Magadha, who gave himself up 
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to flight, having returned at once, appeared like the sparks of 
fire (issuing from) a shooting star and raining in the opposite 
direction.” In couplet 417 the slaying of the ruler is mentioned 
thus: ‘Hhe king (Yasovarman) having slain the king of the 
Magadhas, who was fleeing, proceeded to those woods on the 
sea-shore which were perfumed by the cardamon.”®^ is to 
be proved that the poet’s patron undertook all the expeditions in 
the manner of the exploits of a traditional Vikramaditya. There 
are writers, like V. Smith, who believe in the historical character 
of the testimony;®^ but epigraphic corroboration is lacking here. 
But then, who was the Gauda ruler killed by Yasovarman ? The 
system of chronology so far accepted for Yasovarman, based 
primarily on Kalhana, appears to be defective. His contemporary 
king Lalitaditya is mentioned in the Annals of the T’ang 
dynasty as Mutopi, who is said to have sent to China an embassy 
during Hiuen Tsung’s reign (A.D. 713-755). Yasovarman, known 
as Lcha-iu-mo in Chinese records, is also said to have sent an 
embassy to China in A.D. 731. Kalhana, who describes the exploits 
of the former, also mentions the defeat of Yasovarman in the 
hands of Lalitaditya and incidentally refers to the killing of the 
lord of Gauda by Yasovarman. Stein places the overthrow of 
Yasovarman after A.D. 736, after which Lalitaditya is said to have 
performed his digvijaya.^ Kalhana, writing on the exploits of 
the KasmTra king, states that he approached the town of Pragjyo- 
tisa and saw the smoke of black aloe wood burning in the forest.^5 
The same work tells a story of the murder of a Gauda prince by 
Lalitaditya on the bank of the Bias.^ Smith contends that probably 
Lalitaditya’s guest was the heir of the ruler slain by Yasovarman, 
and came to KasmTra in order to ask aid for the recovery of his 
father’s throne, usurped by Gopala. Lalitaditya may have killed 
the heir. Smith opines, with the idea of the conquest of Gau^a.^ 

It is yet to be shown that Lalitaditya imdertook such an 
expedition to the eastern ocean. Smith places Yasovarman between 
A.D. 725-731 and Lalitaditya’s accession at about A.D. 724. The 
overthrow of Yasovarman, in his opinion, took place between A.D. 
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740-45, and the exploits of Ya&>varman before his contest with 
Lalilftdhtya, about A.D. 730.®® But, as we have noted, KaBiana’s 
system of chronology is defective. It is possible to place Yatso- 
varman and Lalitaditya about A.D. 725-55 in view of their sending 
of missions to the Chinese emperor who flourished between A.D. 
713-755. This system of chronology also rests on the identifica¬ 
tion of the Gauda ruler, defeated or killed by Yasovarman. 

In the opinion of R. C. Majumdar, the king of Vanga oppos¬ 
ing Yaisovarman was a Kha<Jga ruler.®® It is unlikely that the 
Khadgas could exert their influence over a large area and for a 
considerable period of time; it is equally improbable that the 
conqueror marched against a little known Khadga ruler, whose 
kingdom hardly extended beyond Eastern Bengal. R. D. Banerji 
identifies the Gau-da and Magadhan ruler with Jivitagupta II.^®® 
Yasovarman’s invasion was followed, according to him, by another 
invasion led by Harsadeva. “Most probably”, Banerji writes, 
“this invasion from Assam followed upon the heels of that from 
Kanauj, or we may one day be surprised to learn that both armies 
invaded Bengal jointly.”i®i This identification is also supported 
by other writers.^®^ But there is no evidence to prove that 
Jivitagupta II held sway over Bengal or Ga:uda.^®3 R. D. Banerji 
himself admits that Gauda, Odra, Kalinga, etc., were under Harsa¬ 
deva, who ruled over Gauda for a long time before A.D. 748. 
He further adds that during the first quarter of the 8th century 
A.D., these regions were under Kamarupa, and about that time 
Yasovarman attempted to conquer the whole of Northern India.^®^ 
But, we have tried to show that Gauda was under Bhaskara- 
varman, and that after his time, it either remained under Kama¬ 
rupa until the time of Harsadeva, or the latter reacquired it from 
the hands of some petty ruler, after a temporary loss during the 
reigns of the weak successors of S-^astambha. Banerji’s argu¬ 
ment seems to have been based on the idea that Bengal was 
only temporarily occupied by Bhaskara after Harsa’s death and 
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either Madhavagupta or Adityas^a took possession of it, either 
from BhSskara or his successor which is unlikely. 

We have shown that Adityasena’s contemporary Salastambha 
extended his sway even upto the Ndlandd region. Har^adeva may 
have made Bengal the base of his operations to conquer Orissa 
and other lands. The successors of Adityasena, who have been 
placed during the last quarter of the 7th and the first quarter of 
the 8th century A.D., did not probably hold sway over Bengal.^®® 
Before Yasovarman launched his campaigns, Har^adeva took his 
chance to extend the bounds of Kamarupa in the west and the 
south-west, and it is more likely that the invasion of Yasovarman 
was against Harsadeva rather than against a petty ruler of Bengal 
or Jivitagupta II, who may have already been defeated by the 
Kamarupa ruler by A.D. 725-30. 

It is also chronologically impossible that Gopala or his succes¬ 
sor was overthrown either by Harsadeva or Yasovarman. V. Smith 
places Gopala about A.D. 730-40;^®*^ R.D. Banerji between 730-69;^®® 
B.C. Sen between 750-75;^®® S. K. Aiyangar places Dharnxapala’s 
accession in 795.^^® R. C. Majumdar, critically examining the 
dates of Smith, Chanda, and Basak, takes the Sarnath epigraph of 
Mahipala I (1026) as the fixed point and places Gopala’s acces¬ 
sion at A.D, 770;^^2 j) q Bhattacharya before A.D. 788, the date 
of Dharmapala’s accession; but on a revision, he places Gopala 
between 700-744.^^^ Banerji also revised his earlier chronology 
and placed Gopala’s accession in 750.^^^ The most likely date of 
the rise of Gopala appears to be after A.D. 750 or after the defeat 
and the murder of the Gau^a ruler by Yasovarman, when anarchy 
became rampant in Bengal.^^^ During this period various rulers of 
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India overran Bengal. It is almost certain, therefore, that the 
Gauda ruler, defeated by Yasovarman sometime between 748-50, 
was Harsadeva, and the overthrow of the former by Lalitaditya 
cannot be placed before A.D. 750. It is, however, not known 
whether Lalitaditya also took possession of Bengal, nor is it defi¬ 
nitely known who was the Gauda ruler killed by him. This suc¬ 
cession of events appears to be supported by the date of the 
Pasupati epigraph (748), referring to the exploits of Har§a. If 
this chronology is feasible, the identification of the Gauda ruler 
becomes almost certain. The Manjtisrlmulakalpa mentions a ruler 
with the name S'n: (S'nndma-makipati) before Gopala and after 
Somakhya (Sasahka) in Gauda, and it is possible to identify him 
with Sri Harsadeva of Kamarupa and lord of Gauda. 

S. K. Aiyangar’s contention that Harsadeva, the lord of Gau^a, 
Oi^ra and other lands, as mentioned in the Pasupati epigraph, was 
the king, defeated by Yasovarman^^^, may be taken as correct. 
This agrees with the accounts given in the Assamese chronicles 
of a war between Vikramaditya and Subahu, which may be identi¬ 
cal with that between Yasovarman and Har§adeva.^^® All these 
informations strongly support the view that the defeat of Har§a- 
deva took place soon after A.D. 748, by which date he had com¬ 
pleted his conquests and was the ruler of Gauda and Magadha. 
If Kalhana is right in attributing to Lalitaditya the murder of 
another Gauda ruler or prince in his kingdom, it may be held 
that Yasovarman did not kill Harsadeva, but took him as a prisoner 
to Kanauj, and, after Yasovarman’s defeat in the hands of Lalita¬ 
ditya, the Gauda ruler fell into the hands of the latter and was 
killed by him. The story of a second ruler or heir to the Gau^a 
throne being murdered by the king of Kasmira may probably be 
reconciled on the basis of such an assumption. The GauudcLvaho 
also seems to point to such a conclusion. 

While Bengal was overwhelmed by the anarchy that followed 
the death of Harsadeva, Kamarupa proper to the east of Pundra 
seems to have been little affected by the invasions from the west 
and the south. When Bengal was overrun by these repeated 
invasions and anarchy became intolerable, Gopala was chosen 
king.^^® But the removal of a strong hand from Kamarupa, and 
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the loss of her possessions in Bengal and other regions greatly- 
impaired the prestige of the kingdom, so carefully built up by the 
toils of Bhutivarman and his successors. The weakness of the 
kingdom continued until the time of Pr^ambha. 

♦ 

4. Balavarman (II) and his Successors: 

It is presumed that the family of 6alastambha ended with the 
death of Sri Har§a or Har^deva;^^® but this was not actually so. 
The Hayuhth^ grant of Harjjara distinctly states (v 7) that Harsa- 
varma having died, his son Balavarman became a powerful king 
and he too succumbed to death. We refer to this king as Bala¬ 
varman II, as there was another king of the same name in the 
family of the Varmans. In other inscriptions of the line, his name 
is found omitted, and in view of his comparatively uneventful 
reign, he may approximately be placed between A.D. 750-765. It 
was probably during this time that Gopala of Gauda rose to power 
and consolidated his position there.^^i 

The period after Balavarman is obscure; the records of the 
family do not give a continuous genealogy, nor do they throw light 
on his immediate successor. The grants of Vanamala seem to 
indicate that Pralambha or Salambha became king after the death 
of the rulers, beginning with Salastambha and ending with Sri 
Harsa. But, on the evidence of the Hayuhthal grant, we have 
shown that there was at least one ruler (Balavarman) after Harsa. 
The same inscription (v 8) further states that, in the family of 
Balavarman were born two princess, who do not, however, appear 
to have ruled the kingdom, nor is it known whether they were 
the sons of Balavarman. To quote the verse: Alas! in that line, 
shining in the world like lily, moon and milk, two princes were 
born, Cakra and Arathi who were expert in disregarding the words 
of preceptors, and therefore, the son of the younger (Arathi) bore 
the burden of the kingdom (became king). It is suggested by 
some writers that Cakra and Arathi may be identified with Salam- 
bha and Arathi of the Parbatiya plates of Vanamala (w 7-9).^^ 
But, while in the Hayuhthal grant, already referred to, the two 
princes are not said to have reigned as kings, in the latter grant, 
Salambha and Arathi are given the credit of ruling the kingdom. 
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Hiere is again nothing to disbelieve what is given in the grant of 
Harjjara, and it is also not established that Cakra is to be identified 
with Salambha. In any case, there was in all appearance a gap 
between Balavarman and the two princes Cakra and Arathi, and 
at the present state of our knowledge, it is impossible to establish 
who were the rulers ruling the kihgdom in the intervening period. 
On the basis of the genealogy given in the records of the family 
and the system of chronology we have tentatively worked out, it 
is reasonable to infer that there were at least two rulers,follow¬ 
ing Balavarman until the throne was occupied by the son of Arathi 
of the Hayuhthal grant. The unknown rulers may have ruled 
between A.D. 765-790. 

5. j^ralambha or Salambha: 

While on the basis of the Tezpur grant (v 7) of Vanamala, 
the name of this prince is read as Pralambha,^24 Parbatiya 

plates of the same ruler, he is distinctly mentioned as Salambha, 
and the two names convey almost the same sense. We have already 
indicated the difficulty of tracing the continuity of the line of 
Salastambha after Balavarman and also shown reasons to believe 
that Salambha is not to be identified with Cakra. On the basis 
of this obscurity, it has been held that Pralambha or Salambha, 
established a new line when the family of Salastambha ended with 
Sri Harsa. In the opinion of H. C. Ray, the relation between the 
two groups: Salastambha-Harsa and Pralambha-Tyagasiihha is 
uncertain.i**^'’^ N. N. Vasu takes Pralambha as Harsa’s brother, and 
Bhahdarkar identifies Balavarman with Pralambha.^^ But these 
conclusions are not established, and it is also not shown that 
Pralambha established a new line. The Bargaon grant (v 10) 
conclusively proves that all the twenty one rulers of the family 
of Salastambha belonged to the same line. The Nowgong grant 
of Balavarman (v 9-10) also proves that Harjjara (a successor 
of Pralambha) belonged to the line of i^lastambha. Pralambha’s 
connection with the Bhauma family is shown by the grants of 
Van&mala (Parbattya plates, v 7) which states thus: In his (Bhaga«- 
datta or Vajradatta) family was born one, whose foot-stool was 
illumined by the light of the crest-jewels of the kings, who was 
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the lovd of ParSgjypti^ft, destroyed the e^emy heroes and who bore 
the strange ngme Salanibha (Pralambha) The gontention of 
some writers that this has a bearing on the hostility of Pralambha 
to the Salastamhha-Har^a group of princes,is not supported by 
the actual interpretation of the expression: k^ata vairi vtrak, 
applied to Salamhha, which only means that he destroyed the 
enemy heroes. The following verse also shows that he joined with 
the rulers, beginning with Salastambha and ending with Hai^a, all 
of whom had ascended the heaven and dyed the horizon with the 
colour of the flood of the richness of merits of the ancient good 
kings. There is nothing here to suggest that Salambha killed all 
the members of the former ruling family, nor do the verses quoted 
above in any way indicate that he established an entirely new line 
of kings. 

The continuity of the line of iSfilastambha after the two princes 
Cakra and Aratbi of the Hayuhthal grant, through Pralambha or 
Salambha seems also to rest on the identification of the ruler who 
followed Arathi. In the Tezpur grant of Vanamala (v 9) the 
name of a brother of Pralambha is given, and it is read as Aratha 
(Arathotinrpah), and from this it is inferred that Pralambha was 
also an Aratha, both being the sons of Arathi. It is also believed 
that Aratha was the elder brother of Pralambha, and the former 
did not probably reign as king, he being killed in a battle while 
fighting against his enemies.^^ This theory is no doubt based on 
the wrong reading and interpretation of the texts of the Tezpur 
grant of Vanamala. There are other writers who, as we have 
already stated, think that Salambha (Pralambha) is to identified 
with Cakra of the Hayuhthal grant. This assumption is based on 
the reading and interpretation of the expression: {ivdmna-‘Arath^ 
rti nrpah), occurring in the Parbatiya plates of Vanamala (v 9), 
the name here being taken as Arathi, and this prince being identi¬ 
fied with Arathi of the Hayuhthal grant.But, to us it appears 


127. While on the basis of the Tezpur grant (V 7) wherein the expres¬ 
sion is read as: Pralambha iUjadhhiita vamadheyah^ Pralambha may be said 
to have borne a strange or wonderful name, according to the Parbatiya 
plates, wherein occurs the expression: Salambha ityuddhaia namadheyah, 
Salambha may be taken to have borne a proud name. Both the expressions 
have a bearing on the very name Pralambha or Salambha, 
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that the actual name in the Parbatiya plates is ArathI, and it is 
not very difficult to take him as the younger son of Arathi. 
The strongest point in our contention is that Cakra and Arathi 
are not given the credit of ruling the kingdom, but both Salambha 
and Arathi are given the same credit in the inscriptions of Vana- 
mala. It may, therefore, be reasonably held at the present state 
of our knowledge that Arathi had two sons: Pralambha or 
Salambha and Arathi (Aratha), and the sovereignty passed to the 
elder of the two. Hence, the theory that Pralambha established a 
new line of mleccha origin, not connected with the former ruling 
family, or was different from the family of Salastambha, or that 
he was hostile to the members of the former ruling dynasty, is 
unwarranted. 

It is difficult to find out the chronology of Salambha. H. C. Ray 
places him (Pralambha) towards the beginning of the 9th century 
A.D., and K. L. Barua ascribes to him the period A.D. 800-20.^^^ 
But, if the two unknown rulers after Balavarman may have ruled 
between A.D. 765-90, and if the chronology of the family we have 
worked out is tenable, it is possible that Salambha’s reign may be 
placed between A.D. 790-810. He was probably the contemporary 
of Dharmapala of Gauda whose reign witnessed the tripartite 
struggle for supremacy in Northern India between him, the Rastra- 
kuta king Govinda III (A.D. 794-814) and the Gurjara-Pratihara 
king Nagabhata II.^^ R. D. Banerji places Dharmapala between 
769-809,^^3 Smith in the 8th century A.D.;^34 g k. Aiyangar in 
795;^35 j) Q Bhattacharya between 788-820 or 744-800;^36 Cunnin¬ 
gham in 831;^37 Bhandarkar in the early part of the 10th century 
A.D.^38 QTid Majumdar between A.D. 770-810.^39 view of his 
contemporaneity with Govinda III and Nagabhata II, the dates of 
R. C. Majumdar appear to be reasonable. 

Both the inscriptions of Vanamala speak highly of Salambha 
and seem to refer to his warlike activities. He was the mighty 
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lord of Pragjyoti§a, the destroyer of all enemy heroes, justifying 
his very name, and was the possessor of good qualities of his pre¬ 
decessors, (Parbatiya plates, vv 7-8). It is difl&cxilt, however, 
to identify the enemies, he must have killed in wars. Ever since 
Har^deva’s death, Kamarupa was greatly affected by internal 
trouble, and probably also by external invasions. It may be 
inferred that the traditional rivalry between Kamarupa and Gauda 
was revived, and it is possible that Salambha undertook a cam¬ 
paign against the Palas of Bengal when Dharmapala was engaged 
in the long struggle with the Rastrakutas and the Pratiharas. But, 
on the absence of any definite allusion, it cannot be established 
whether a contest took place between Kamarupa and Gauda. 
Taraniatha, however, refers to Dharmapala’s subjugation of Kama- 
rupa.^^ This has been noticed by some writers, like R. P. Chanda^^^ 
and B. C. Sen,^^ The evidence on which the allusion of Taranatha 
is based, is not known, nor does he give details of the contest. 
Did Salambha succeed in taking possession of some portions of 
Bengal in the north-east while Dharmapala was busy in his wars 
in the west, only to lose them soon afterwards? In any case, the 
actual invasion of Kamarupa by Dharmapala is not proved by his 
Khalimpur grant, or any Pala epigraph.^^ It is also not proved 
that the Kamarupa ruler could appreciably extend the limits 
of his kingdom in the western direction so long as his imperial 
neighbour was in Gauda. It is true, however, that Salambha tried 
to revive the lost prestige of the kingdom, and he succeeded in 
establishing a comparatively peaceful reign after a few decades 
of disorder that overwhelmed Kamarupa under the weak rule of 
his predecessors. 

6. Harjjaravarman—the king of kings: 

Pralambha or Salambha was succeeded by his brother Arathi 
(Aratha)^^ who, as we have shown reasons to believe, is not to 
be identified with Arathi of the Hayunthal grant. As given in the 
grants of Vanamala (Parbatiya plates, vv 8-9), his brother 
(Salambha) having died, Arathi, the very fire to numerous enemies 
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and unaqualted in valpw and munificjenpe, became king* Inswp^ 
tions, however, do not give details of his career or any campaign, 
and it is possible that he had a very short reign of about five years 
only (81045). 

Arathl^s successor was Harjjaravarman. Though it is not 
very clear from the inscription (Parbatiya plates, vv 10-11) that 
Harjjara’s father was Arathi, it is clearly stated that his mother 
was Jivadevi, supported also by the Hayuhthal grant (v 10), and 
it is not improbable that Jivadevi was Arathi’s queen.^^ The 
Hayunthfil grant states that just as Yudhisthira was born of Kunti 
and Ahhimanyu of Suhhadrd, so also Sri Harjjara was bom of 
Jivadevi, who was violent and charming, and like Yudhisthira 
became the future lord of the earth (vv 10-11). The ParbatiyS 
grant states (vv 11-12) that from Jivadevi was the son, king of 
kings, the illustrious Harjjara whose feet were worshipped by the 
heads of kings, who was embraced by the goddess Laksmt of her 
own accord, and who was like Yudhi^hira in religious discourse, 
BMma to his enemies and Jisnu in battle. The Nowgong plates 
of Balavarman, however, do not mention the names of both Arathi 
and Jivadevi. The grant (v 10) simply states that in the family 
of SSlastambha was born a moonlike king, named Harjjara who 
was an affliction to his enemies. From this some writers infer 
that Harjjara was not connected with Pralambha (Salambha) and 
he belonged to a new line. Dr. Hoernle propounds a wrong theory 
on the basis of the omission of the name of Pralambha. He writes 
that the grant of Vanamala ‘‘seems to say distinctly that Pralambha 
belonged to Naraka’s dynasty and that he was the father of Harj¬ 
jara. On the other hand, the Nowgong grant ignores Pralambha 
altogether and commences the dynasty with Harjjaravarman. Nor 
is there anything in the latter grant to connect him with Naraka’s 
dynasty; on the contrary, the non-Hindu sound of the name, Harj¬ 
jara points to a foreigner”, and as both the dynasties were foreig¬ 
ners, “they may have occasionally preferred a claim to belong to 
the ancient indigenous line of kings’’.^^^ We have already examined 
the baselessness of such a theory in discussing the origin of the 
line of Salastambha, to which Pralambha, Arathi and his son, 
Harjjara belonged. There is nothing to prove the foreign origin 
of a family on the basis of the sound of a particular name of a 
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ruler. It cannot be expected that the entire genealogy of a dynasty 
should be given in all the grants of a particular family. Such a 
complete genealogy is not given in many Gupta records or in 
those of other families of India. We have quoted many verses 
from the grants of Harjjara and Vanamala to show that all the 
rulers Salambha, ArathI and Harjjara belonged to the family of 
Salastambha which was also connected, at least distantly, with 
the original family of the Bhaumas. 

One important event in the career of Harjjara was his coro¬ 
nation ceremony, performed according to religious rites in which 
the people, including the merchants, took an important part.^^® 
Palaeographically his Hayuhthal grant is to be placed in about 
A.D. 825.^^^ It is, therefore, likely that he ascended the throne 
about A.D. 815. His Tezpur Rock epigraph is recorded in the 
G.E. 510 ~ A.D. 829-30;^^® so the end of his reign may be ascribed 
to about A.D. 835. 

His own inscriptions and those of Balavarman and Vanamala 
speak highly of his prowess and good qualities. He was the mighty 
king of kings, and he was embraced by the goddess of fortune, testi¬ 
fying to the prosperity of the kingdom, newly founded by 
Salambha. Some writers believe that Gupta influence remained 
working as late as the time of Harjjara, as his Tezpur inscription 
is dated in the Gupta era. It proves, according to N. N. Vasu 
“that the supremacy of the Guptas had long been acknowledged 
in Kamarupa and that Harjjara himself acknowledged it too”.^^^ 
This is also the opinion of H. C. Ray.i52 have shown that 

the Gupta influence was long broken by Bhutivarman during the 
6th century A.D., if not earher. It is not reasonable to conclude 
that as late as the 9th century A.D., when the Guptas had long 
left the political arena, their influence could still be felt. As we 
have already examined, mere use of an era has very little to do 
with the political influence of one dynasty upon another. 

In both his inscriptions Harjjara assumed the grand epithet of 
Mahdrdjddhirdja Paramesvara Paramabhatldraka. This, along with 
many references to his feudatories, confirms our belief that 
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he was an important ruler and extended his influence over 
neighbouring lands. He issued a sdsana to his feudatories in 
connection with the settlement of a dispute.^^ During his 
ahhi^eka, the defeated kings and feudatories were also present.^^ 
His political supremacy is mentioned in the Hayuhthal grant 
(v 12) which states thus: “Harjjara to whose palace, resorted for 
peace, the princes, who in order to conquer one another’s 
kingdoms, kept fighting at the skirts of the hills and dales; in 
whom all qualities rested in equal degree, and who, though whole¬ 
heartedly engaged in works of welfare (for his subjects), can be 
approached at (spare) intervals and found in an unruffled mood.” 
The grant was found in the Kapili valley. It may be as a result 
of his victory over the petty chiefs of the hills and the plains in 
the east and south-east of the kingdom that the grant was issued. 
This, as rightly pointed out by P. Bhattacharya, indicates the 
political influence of the kingdom over the furthest limits of the 
hills.^^® The Nowgong grant (v 11) gives further proof of his 
splendour and political influence over the neighbouring kings who 
came to worship him. 

Harjjara was probably the contemporay of Devapala of Gauda, 
who is placed differently by different writers. R. C. Majumdar 
places him between A.D. 810-850;R. D. Banerji between 809-49^^'^ 
and D. C. Bhattacharya, 820-853 or 801-839.^58 reasonably 

be placed in the first half of the 9th century A.D. It is likely that 
Harjjara came into conflict with the Gauda ruler. The wide con¬ 
quests of Devapala are mentioned in many inscriptions. The 
Bhagalpur grant of Narayanapala records that Jayapala, Deva- 
pala’s brother, started under the order of the latter to subdue all 
quarters. It states thus: “When by order of his brother, he start¬ 
ed with an army to subdue all quarters, the lord of the Utkalas 
left his capital, driven to despair from afar by the mere name 
of (Jayapala), and the king of the Prdgjyotisas enjoyed peace at 
last, surrounded by friends, bearing on his lofty head (i.e., being 
much obliged for) the command of that (prince) which bade (his 
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foes) cease to plan battles”.^59 Monghyr grant records that 

Devapala “made tributary the earth between Revd's parents 
(Vindhyas) and Gaurl's father (Himalayas) and enjoyed it even 
as far as Ramans bridge in tlie south.’'i®<* We cannot, however, 
make any historical sense of this. The Badar Pillar epigraph 
further states that owing to the good advice of his ministers, 
Devapala eradicated the race of the Utkalas, humbled the pride 
of the Hv/ms and scattered the conceit of the rulers of the Dravida 
and Gurjara.^^^ Here also the reference in not so clear. 

The Bhagalpur grant is, however, significant. R. D. Banerji, 
on the strength of this, holds that Jayapala led an expedition 
against Utkala and conquered Pragjyotisa for Devapala.^®^ B. C. 
Sen contends that the object of the Pala expedition was to prevent 
a war between Kamarupa and Utkala, and the Kamarupa king 
had to accept the authority of Gauda.^®^ R. C. Majumdar holds 
that Pralambha or Harjjara accepted Devapala’s sovereignty.^®^ 
But these interpretations lack convincing proof. A. K. Maitra 
finds here a reference to an alliance between Devapala and the 
Kamarupa king. He adds that, while the ruler of Utkala, hearing 
Jayapala’s very name, fled from his capital, the Pragjyotij^ ruler 
also, “on hearing of Jayapala’s command, dropped all questions 
relating to warfare and lived very happily all his life, enjoying 
the company of his relatives.”^®® This explanation appears 
probable. Hultzsch, the editor of the grant, thinks that “Jayapala 
supported the king of Pragjyotisa successfully against the king of 
Utkala”^®® N. N. Vasu thinks that the Kamarupa king entered 
into an alliance with the Palas.i®^ Ray, supporting the view that 
Jayapala helped the Ktoiarupa king against Utkala, seems to hold 
that the P^ army really crossed the Karatoyd, forcing the prince 
of the Brahmaputra valley to acknowledge the hegemony of the 
P^s.^®® But, this is not supported by the grant in question. 
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There was probably no Pala invasion of Kamarupa, and no 
acceptance by Kamarupa of the Pala hegemony 

Who was the contemporary Kamarupa ruler, mentioned in the 
Bhagalpur grant? While in one place, P. Bhattacharya takes him 
to be Jayamala, Harjjara’s grandson, or even Balavarman,^^® in 
another place he takes him to be Harjjara or Vanamala.^'^i The 
same alternatives are maintained by H. C. Ray.^’^^ k. L. Barua 
thinks that the king was probably Jayamala.^'^^ On the basis of epi¬ 
graphy and our system of chronology, it is more reasonable to hold 
that the ruler was Harjjara, since Jayamala’s career was not bril¬ 
liant enough to invade Orissa, far less to conquer it. The event 
can hardly be placed after A.D. 850 when Jayamala was not reign¬ 
ing. 


It is only a superficial interpretation of the Bhagalpur grant 
that will make us believe that Orissa was invaded by both the 
Gau'da and the Kamarupa army. The expression that “the king 
of Pragjyotisas enjoyed peace at last surrounded by friends,” may 
not imply that the Kamarupa army invaded Orissa, or that the 
king conquered Orissa after making an alliance with Gauda. It 
cannot be assumed that during the brilliant period of Devapala, 
the Kamarupa army would be allowed to march through his coun¬ 
try to Orissa. The credit of conquest should be given to Gauda. 
This is confirmed, as we have noted, by the Badar Pillar grant, 
referring to “the eradication of the race of the Utkalas'' by Deva¬ 
pala. It is possible that just at a time when Jayapala invaded or 
conquered Orissa, the Kamarupa army under Harjjara invaded 
Bengal, which was either repelled by Jayapala and peace was 
concluded, or returned to Kamarupa from the frontier of Bengal 
after hearing of the conquests of Jayapala. Inscriptions, in any 
case, seem to allude to the war-like activities of Harjjara, and we 
have already referred to the feudatories and the defeated kings 
attending on him, indicating the king’s political influence over his 
neighbours. 
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It is generally believed that Harjjara’s capital was at Harup- 
pesvara, Hatappesvara, or Ha^appesvara, as found in the inscrip¬ 
tions of the family, and the place has been located near Tezpur. P. 
Bhattacharya contends that Salastambha himself shifted the capi¬ 
tal of the kingdom to this place from ancient Pragjyotisa, and that 
the name Pragjyotisa during the time of his dynasty stood for the 
kingdom.^*^^ K. L. Barua holds that the capital was changed by 
Harjjara. None of these theories is tenable. In the Hayuhthal 
grant, Haruppesvara or Hatappesvara is called merely a victorious 
camp: (Jayaskandhdvdra) In the Tezpur rock inscription of 

the said king, it is simply called a pura (city).™ The Nowgong 
grant of Balavarman describes Hadappesvara as an ancestral camp 
(paitdmaha kataka) The kataka here does not stand for the 
permanent capital city. Salambha is described in the ins¬ 
criptions of Vanamala as the lord of Pragjyotisa, which 
seems to stand for the capital, and the same inscriptions refer 
to beautiful Hadappesvara from which place the sdsanas 
were issued (Sri Hadappesvardt) ,^^8 and there is no definite indi¬ 
cation here that it was the permanent capital of the family. The 
name Haruppesvara or Hadappesvara is derived from an Austric 
formation like ham or harup, which means to cover as with a 
basket or dish.^"^® It is associated with a deity and with the attain¬ 
ment of liberation or with a Unga (Hdtaka or Hetuka Sdlin) 

It is possible that a temple of Siva was built by Harjjara, which 
is said to have been re-built by Vanamala. Extemsive ruins of 
temples and buildings have been found in and around Tezpur, 
which, along with the existence of a tank (Harjjara pukhuri)^ 
keep fresh the memory of Harjjara. During the reign of Vana¬ 
mala, Hadappesvara must have extended over a vast area, which 
included the regions from the Bamuni hills on the east to Dah 
ParvatTya on the west.i®^ It appears that the city of Hadappesvara 
was beautifully built by Harjjara, adorning it with temples and 
stately buildings, and the place was used as a temporary residence 
to watch and guard against the incursions of the neighbouring 
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tribes.i ®2 The necessity to build a second capital city must have 
been felt because of the traditional rivalry with the western 
powers, particularly with Gauda, and in view of the constant 
danger to Pragjyotisa. In any case, the latter remained the perma¬ 
nent capital of the kingdom of Kamarupa. There is no impossibi¬ 
lity of the foundation of a new town, and the fact that the sdsanas 
were issued from Hadappesvara, does not evidently prove that 
this was the capital of the family. We have numerous instances 
from India to show that royal Msanas were issued from places 
different from the permanent capital, and that the Guptas, for 
example, founded more than one capital city. The name Hcidap- 
pesvara seems to give us a good evidence of the admixture of the 
Aryan and non-Aryan elements, and the extravagance, with which 
the place is associated, indicates the growing prosperity of the 
kingdom and the people. 

7. Vanamalavarmadeva—the empire builder of Assam: 

With the accession of Vanamala, son of Harjjara through Sri 
Mahgala (Parbatiya plates, v 15), the kingdom entered into a 
new phase of development. His Tezpur grant was issued in the 
19th year of his reign, which may be placed in about A.D. 854.^®^ 
His reign may have covered the period A.D. 835-865.^®^ P. Bhatta- 
charya places him in about the middle of the 9th century A.D.,^®^ 
but a slightly earlier date fits better into the chronology of the 
ruler. He was probably the contemporary of Vigrahapala I and 
Narayanapala of Gauda, whose period saw the decline of the Palas 
after the death of Devapxala.^®® 

Inscriptions bear eloquent testimony to his kingly virtues and 
remarkable achievements. The Nowgong grant (v v 13-15) states 
that devoted to Siva, Vanamala was for a long time king in the 
land. He possessed a charming body and pleasing disposition. He 
spoke nothing low and improper and was ever noble. He erected 
rows of palatial buildings, and decorated the rooms with beautiful 
pictures. His own inscriptions state that Vanamala was famous 
in the world, beautiful, and delighter of the earth like the moon 
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and was adorned with the jewel-wreath of all royal qualities. He 
was like the moon in the clear sky that was the kings bom in 
the family of Naraka. He rebuilt the lofty temple of Hetuka 
Sulin, and endowed it with villages, elephants and temple girls. 
The feudatory kings came to him frequently to pay their respect¬ 
ful homage to him.^®^ 

That Vanamala was a mighty monarch and extended his 
kingdom through conquests, are testified by his own inscriptions. 
He was fit for the lordship of the earth or the kingdom extending 
to the lines of forests on the shores of the ocean; he, who dispersed 
the mass of darkness that was the enemies and dispersed on the 
fields of battle the great mass of darkness that was the assemblage 
of the intoxicated elephants of the mighty enemies; who destroyed 
completely with his sword of great strength the host of kings 
who were the very thunderbolt to the hills that were the soldiers 
of their very proud enemies; out of fear of his valour, some of 
the kings who were subduers of numerous enemies, fled importu¬ 
nately in different directions, while others readily took up the 
chowrie (to fan their conqueror or to become his servants); out 
of fear for whom even the kings who in a war against other rulers 
shot sharp arrows (themselves) left their territories far away; to 
whom, whose only weapon was his valour, those kings, who effect¬ 
ed formations of the assemblage of intoxicated elephants against 
other enemies, folded their palms.^®® 

The inscriptions, therefore, seem to support that Vanamala 
exerted a strong influence over the neighbouring kings through 
wars as well as by peaceful means. The feudatories attended upon 
him, and the rulers of petty States had to remain constantly in 
fear of him. His political influence may also be inferred from 
the fact that he assumed the high sounding title of Paramesvara 
Paramahhattdraka Mahdrdjndhirdja, as found in his records. The 
reference to the extension of his kingdom to the lines of forests, 
bordered by the ocean, is, however, very significant. This has a 
bearing no doubt on the extension of the kingdom over the hilly 
regions in the north and east as well as over the regions of South¬ 
east Bengal, including Sylhet, Mymensingh, portions of Dacca, 
Samatata and the neighbouring lands. By his Parbaffya plates 
Vanamala donated lands (to the Brahmai^a Cudlonani) of the 

187. Nowgong grant, VV 16, 19, 24f; Parbatiya plates, W 16, 19, 24f. 

188. Tezpur grant, W 17f; Parbatiya plates, VV 17f, 
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village of Haposa (grama) lying within the mavdola of Svalpa^ 
Mangoka in Uttarakula.^^ The exact location of Haposa is diffi¬ 
cult to determine. By the Gauhati grant, Indrapala donated lands 
in the village of Bhavi^ in Kdstpdtaka in the visaya of Hdpyoma. 
Haposa and Hdpyoma sound almost the same, but their identifica¬ 
tion is not well established, in view particularly of the fact that 
while the former is called a grama, the latter is known as visaya. 
The Tezpur grant proves the extension of the limits of the 
kingdom again to North Bengal after the temporary loss of the 
region after Har§adeva. Harjjara himself may have tried for it; 
but perhaps he failed. Vanamala availed himself of the chance 
after the removal of the strong Gauda ruler, Devapala, during the 
weak reign of Vigrahapala I. By his Tezpur grant, Vanamala donat¬ 
ed to Indoka lands, situated in the village of Abhi^ravdtaka, 
lying to the west of Trisrotd and the north-east of Chandrapa'n 
(Chandrapun) almost in the same area where Bhutivarman 
during the middle of the 6th century A.D. donated lands. 
P. Bhattacharya thinks that the river Karatoyd was the western 
boundary of the kingdom of Vanamala.^®^ It probably included 
the regions lying between Teesta and Kausikd, including the 
major portion of Purtdravardhana}^^ The weakness of the Pala 
rule might have accounted for this. The kingdom of Vanamala, 
therefore, comprised almost the whole of modem Assam, parts 
of south-east Bengal, including Sylhet, Tripura, Mymensingh and 
the neighbouring places, and Puvdravardhana in North Bengal. 
Thus he revived to some extent the kingdom of Bhaskara; but it 
does not appear likely that his influence was felt either in Orissa 
or in further west. 

The growing prosperity of the people and the kingdom may 
be inferred from the copious description of Hatappesvara from 
where the grants were issued, and which was made beautiful by 
the erection of temples and palatial buildings and which was 
situated on the bank of the Brahmaputra. There the people of 
all classes lived happily and the place was inhabited by virtuous 
men, merchants and the learned. Water of the great river Brahma- 


189. Parbatiya plates, Lines 48-51. 

Hdpyocd is mentioned as a mavdala in the grant of Vallabhadeva (E.Z., 
V., pp. 181-88). 
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putra, running by it, was perfumed by the scent of the flowers 
falling into it from the numerous creepers, shaken by the hissing 
sounds produced by the host of serpents, frightened by the cries 
of the peacocks resting in the woods of tall trees rising from the 
hills of both its banks; which carried the fragrant flood-waters 
showered by the clouds arising from the smoke of the black 
sandal trees, being burnt by the conflagration of the forests near 
the gardens in the place; its current was filled by the waters that 
were made pure owing to their constantly washing the slopes of 
mount Kdmakuta which was an abode of the glorious Kdviesvara 
and Mahd-Gauri; which had the people living in the whole 
neighbourhood of its banks delighted by the fragrance of the musks 
of the deer.i®3 The entire picturesque scene was made sacred by 
the incantations of mantras coming out of the temples. All these 
carried to distant lands the majestic glory of Vanamala, who must 
have dedicated the later part of his life to religious activities. 

The last important event of Vanamala’s reign was the establish¬ 
ment of his son on the throne. The Nowgong grant (vv 16-17) 
proves that he abdicated in favour of his son Jayamala, when the 
latter finished his education and acquired the requisite qualifica¬ 
tions for kingship. It further states that he starved himself to 
death, evidently under the influence of religion. 

8. Jayamala or Virabahu: 

The successor of Vanamala is disputed by some writers. Gait 
takes Jayamala and Virabahu as two princes.^^^ Hoernle, explain¬ 
ing verse 16 of the Nowgong grant, which refers to Vanamala’s 
abdication, holds that the name Vanamala is used as an adjective 
of Jayamala, who, therefore, in his opinion, abdicated in favour 
of VIrabahu.i®5 gut this interpretation is wrong. It was Vana¬ 
mala who abdicated in favour of Jayamala, whose another name 
was Virabahu; this is distinctly stated in the said grant and also 
in the Uttarbarbil plates.^^ The grants state thus: Of him (Vana¬ 
mala) was born a son named Jayamala, just as the moon is bom 
(comes out) of the milky ocean, whose pure fame like that of the 
jasmine flower and of the moon is found even to-day. That moon- 
eyed 6rl Vanamala, having found his son well-educated and of 

193. Tezpur grant; Parbatiya plates, Lines, 33-47. 

194. History of Assam, p. 33. 

195. JA.S.B., LXVI, I, pp. 293f. 
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proper age, conferred on him the royal insignia (made him king). 
That Jayamala was known as Virabahu is clear from the verse 18 
of the Nowgong grant, which states thus: ‘‘Having received the 
kingdom, the king, the excellent Virabahu married (a lady) called 
Amba, who was equal to himself in point of family, beauty and 
age/^ The same reference is found in the verse 21 of the said 
grant. Kielhorn is, therefore, right in taking Virabahu as another 
name of Jayamala.^®*^ It is likely that after his accession Jayamala 
took the name of VirabahuJ^® In the Nowgong grant, Virabahu 
is known also as Ranastambha^ and in the Guakuchi grant of 
Indrapala, Sangrdmastambha is stated to have been one of the 
thirtytwo birudas of that king. The title 'RaV^stambha^ indicates 
his warlike activities, and he is said to have distinguished himself 
in wars.^^ This may refer to his battles with tribal chiefs, but 
it is possible that he accompanied Vanamala in the latter’s expedi¬ 
tions leading to the occupation of Pu^ravardhana. 

Jayamala was probably the contemporary of Narayanapala of 
Gauda whose reign is placed by different writers between A.D. 
852-907;^o 860-914;2oi 860-915 or 845 - 899.202 He may be placed 
roughly between the middle of the 9th and the beginning of the 
10th century A.D., and according to our system of chronology, 
Jayamala may be placed between A.D. 865-885. Though the Pala 
power declined under Vigrahapala and Narayanapala, it is un¬ 
likely that Jayamala could make any headway much beyond the 
Karatoyd, except that he may have consolidated the conquest of 
Vanamala in the Chandrapurl visaya. This appears to be confirm¬ 
ed by the statements of the epigraphs, quoted above, indicating his 
warlike career, by such titles as Virabahu and Ranastambha. Like 
his father, Jayamala abdicated the throne in favour of his son, 
Balavarman. As stated in the grants of the latter, Virabahu or 
Jayam^a was attacked by a serious disease, and thinking that the 
world is in vain and man’s life is like a water drop, he thought 
over his last duty in life, and on an auspicious day made his son 
sit on the throne in a proper manner 
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9. Balavarman HI—the last important ruler of the family: 

That Balavarman was the son of Jayamala, is clear from his 
own grants (Nowgong grant, vv 19, 23; Uttarbarbil plates, vv 20, 
24), which state thus: By him (Jayamala) was produced from 
her (Ambha) just as fire from a piece of wood, an excellent son, 
the celebrated Balavarman of good qualities, whose eyes resembled 
the undulating petals of the blue lotus with strong shoulders, well- 
built arms and with an appearance as beautiful as fresh lotus, 
just opened under the touch of the rays of the rising sun. 

His Uttarbarbil grant was issued in the 5th year of his reign 
{pancama varse). On palaeographic grounds, his Nowgong grant, 
issued in the 8th year of his reign, has been placed in or about 
A.D. 975,^®^ which appears improbable. D. Bhattacharya ascribes 
it to A.D. 883 and Kielliorn places Balavarman before A.D. 915, 
which seems to be chronologically feasible. P. Bhattacharya places 
him during the first half of the 10th century A.D.,2<>6 and K. L. 
Barua, on the basis of the Nowgong grant, places his reign between 
A.D. 875-890.^®^ It is reasonable to place him between A.D. 885-910. 
He was probably the contemporary of Narayanapala of Gauda, 
whose chronology we have already discussed. Like his predeces¬ 
sor Vigrahapala, Narayanapala had a precarious position in Gauda 
which was again invaded by the Rastrakutas and other powers.^®® 
This decay of the Pala power after Devapala provided an opportu¬ 
nity for Kamarupa to extend its limits towards Bengal, and Vana- 
mala had already given a proof of this by donating lands in the 
region lying to the west of the Teesta. Jayamala consolidated these 
possessions, and it was an opportune moment for Balavarman to 
make fresh conquests. 

In his grants, Balavarman assumes the imperial title of Maho- 
rajadhiraja Paramesvara Paramahhattdrakay indicating his supre¬ 
macy. There are references to his enemies in his records, which 
state that he extended his glory after extirpating all his enemies 
and that he conquered all quarters after defeating his enemies with 
his own arms which became dark, being stained by his drawn 
sword (Nowgong grant, w 24f). It is difficult to say who his 
enemies were. By his Barbil grant, Balavarman donated lands to 

204. Hoemle, J.A.5.B., LXVI, I, pp. 285f. 
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Syamadeva, lying within the pataka of Vapddeva in the vi^aya of 
Bdrdsepatian, The exact location of the land is doubtful, but if 
this visaya is identical with the Bddd visaya of the Kamauli grant 
of Vaidyadeva, it is probable that the region lay near about the 
present village of Badd in Barpeta sub-division.^^ By his Nowgong 
grant, the king granted lands to the Brahmana Srutidhara in 
Hensivd, lying within the vl%iya of Dijjind, in the same locality, 
where Dharmapala about a century later donated lands by his 
Subhahkarapataka grant. It lay to the west of Teestd or Karatoyd 
in Pundravardhana.^^^ This confirms our belief that Balavarman 
made fresh conquests in North Bengal at the cost of the Palas 
under Narayanapala. 

Both the place names in the Nowgong grant appear to be 
non-Aryan or Bodo in origin,^^! suggesting that the localities were 
then inliabited by non-Aryans. The reference in his grant to a 
battle may mean that Balavarman brought tribal chiefs under 
subjugation. It is also significant that Brahmanas were established 
in the midst of the non-Aryan population, a process wld.ch was 
perhaps responsible for the intermixture of peoples of diverse 
origin from early times. This systematic policy of the Kamarupa 
rulers helped to a great extent not only in the spread of education 
but also in the contact of diverse cultures, so essential for tlie 
political consolidation of the kingdom. The city of Hdruppesvara, 
where the king is said to have resided temporarily, is called an 
excellent camp, indicating that it was not his permanent capital, 
to which we have already made a reference. It was, therefore, 
a second capital, with a grandeur befitting the beautiful scenery 
on the bank of the Brahmaputra, and its establishment was no 
doubt considered important, to maintain contact with the 
neighbouring tribes. 

With his personal charm, “fearful of disgrace, harsh towards 
enemies, gentle towards religious preceptors, truthful, neither 
contemptuous nor vaunting, generous and purified from sin”,^^^ 
Balavarman proved himself to be the last of the dutiful and energe¬ 
tic rulers of the line of Salastambha, managing the affairs of the 
administration with well-organised governmental machinery. 

209. P. C. Choudhury, Asom S&hitya Sahhd Patrikd, 15th year, ITJ, pp. 
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10. An obscure period—Successors of Balavarman: 

The immediate successors of Balavarman are as yet unknown. 
The Bargaon grant of Ratnapala (v 10) reveals that there were 
21 rulers of the family of 6alastambha, the last being Tyagasiihha, 
who was succeeded by Brahmapala, who established a new line 
of the Palas. But, it is found that Balavarman III was 13th in 
descent from Salastambha or 17th, if we include the two unknown 
rulers after Balavarman II and Cakra and Arathi in the list of 
rulers. The scribe of the Bargaon grant may have included all these 
princes as well, in which case it appears that Balavarman was 
the 17th ruler of the family. If this assumption is correct, there 
were probably three intervening rulers between Balavaman and 
Tyagasiihha, the last ruler of the line.^13 jt is unfortunate that no 
clue to this gap is found either in the records of iSalastambha’s 
line or in those of the Palas. Balavarman’s reign, according to the 
system of chronology we have adopted, may have ended in about 
A.D. 910. The date of the accession of Brahmapala after Tyaga- 
simha is placed by Hoernle in about A.D. 1000.K. L. Barua 
places him in or about A.D. 985 on the supposition that Tyaga¬ 
siihha ruled between A.D. 970-85.^1^ He infers, therefore, that 
there was a gap of about a century from A.D. 890 to 970 between 
Bala", arm an and Tyagasiihha, in which period as many as six 
rulers ruled.^ie in discussing the period of Brahmapala, we shall 
try to show that his accession is to be placed in or about A.D. 990. 
It is possible, as we have already shown, that there were possibly 
three rulers between Balavarman and Tyagasiihha, and if accord¬ 
ing to the system of chronology, Balavarman’s end may be ascribed 
to about A.D. 910, the three unknown princes may approximately 
be placed between A.D. 910-970, and, therefore, Tyagasiihha may 
have ruled between A.D. 970-990, when Brahmapala ascended the 
throne. But this gap of about 60 year cannot be bridged over 
unless new grants are brought to light, nor do we know anything 
about the reign of Tyagasiihha who is simply called ‘the illustrious 
chief’ in the Bargaon grant. The obscurity of the period continued 
until a new line was founded by Brahmapala. 
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THE PALA LINE 


1 . Brahmapala: 

The origin of the founder of the Pala line is given in the 
grants of the family, indicating that Brahmapala was of the same 
Bhauma dynasty, to which Pusyavarman and Salastambha belong¬ 
ed, The Assamese chronicles^ mention that the family of Madhava, 
whom we have identified with 3&alastambha, was followed by one, 
founded by Jitari, a Ksatriya, who is said to have come from the 
Drdvida country and brought with him several families of 
Brahmanas and Kayasthas from Kanauj and Gauda. It is possible 
that he came from the Ndlandd region or Orissa, and was the 
descendent of the royal princes established by Bhaskara or Harsa- 
deva, or from the region of North Bengal, which may have been 
ruled by a royal prince established by Vanam^a. It is interest¬ 
ing that the names of the rulers of this family of Jitari, as given 
in the Hara-Gauri Samvdda, end with the surname, Pala like 
Dharmapala, Ratnapala, who is said to have invaded Gauda, Soma- 
pala and others, ruling for eight generations, the last being Rama- 
candra whom we have identified with Jayapala. The epigraphs 
also give a list of 8 kings including Purandarapala, who reigned 
for about eight generations. Moreover, the name of the second 
ruler was Ratnap^ala, as given in the grants. The identification of 
Brahmap>ala with Jitari, therefore, appears almost certain. 

The connection of Brahmapala with the former ruling family 
is proved by the Bargaon grant, (v 10) which states thus; “Seeing 
that the twenty first of them (the line of Salastambha), the 
illustrious Tyagasiriiha by name, had departed to heaven without 
(leaving) any of his race (to succeed him), his officials, thinking 
it well that a Bhauma (of Naraka’s race) should be appointed as 
their lord, chose Brahmapala from among his kindred to be their 
king on account of his fitness to undertake the government of 
the country.’’ The Khonamukhi grant (v 4) of Dharmapala re¬ 
cords in the same strain. “In that royal family was born a king, 
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named Brahmapala who was like a Kuldcala and equal to Indra” 
The same reference is found in the Subhahkarapataka (v 4) and 
the Pu§pabhadra grants (v 3) of Dharmapala. The election of 
Brahmapala has an interesting parallel with that of Gopala of 
Gau^a.2 

In spite of this link with the lines of Pu^yavarman and 
Salastambha, both connected with the Bhauma dynasty, Hoernle 
opines that the line of Salastambha ended with Harsa, and was 
succeeded by another foreign dynasty, beginning with Pralambha 
and ending with Tyagasiihha, after whom the d 3 niasty of Bhaga- 
datta was restored in the person of Brahmapala.3 This is not sup¬ 
ported by the grants we have quoted. Hoernle further adds that 
all these families were founded by aboriginal “tribal chiefs, who 
aggrandising themselves, adopted Hinduism and got invented for 
themselves a quasi-Kj^triya descent. All the genealogical details, 
therefore, before Brahmapala, 6alastambha and Pralambha (or 
Harjjara) are unhistorical, the real lines commencing with those 
names. The lineage of Bhagadatta seems to have been a favourite 
one for the chiefs of Kamarupa to adopt.”^ Gait^ and Ray® write 
in the same strain, referring to the non-Hindu, aboriginal or 
Mongolian origin of all these lines. We need not enter into this 
controversy again, which we have already discussed with regard 
to the line of Salastambha. The epigraphs do not support this 
view of the foundation of different dynasties, one tracing its origin 
from Bhagadatta and the other indicating a foreign origin. There 
is absolutely nothing to suggest that all these families were tribal 
Mongolian groups. We have shown enough reasons in dealing 
with the origin of the Varman and Salastambha lines to prove 
that none betrays an aboriginal or Mongolian origin. The evi¬ 
dence from epigraphy, supported by literary sources, justifies our 
conclusion that the original founders of the dynasty came under 
the influence of the Aryans. Pusyavarman or Salastambha may 
have been designated as mlecchas or non-Aryans because of the 
Alpine origin of the original founder of the Bhauma dynasty. Not 
to speak of the rulers of the Varman and fealastambha lines, Brahma¬ 
pala himself is said to have established Brahmanas and Kayasthas 

2. E.I., IV, pp. 243f. 

3. LXVII, I, pp. 103-104. 

4. J.A.SJB., LXVI, I, pp, 120-121. 

5. History of Assam, p. 30f. 

6. D.H.N.L, I, pp. 248-49. 
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in the kingdom. So, by the time of the establishment of the 
Varman line, not to speak of the family of Brahmapala, the rulers, 
notwithstanding their Alpine connection, were rightly designated 
as the Brahmaijdcal Hindus. 

The election of Brahmapala, owing to his fitness to rule the 
kingdom, is testified by the Bargaon grant. The event was im¬ 
portant in the political history of the land. It is evident that 
Tyagasiihha left no heir to succeed him, and Brahmapala, who 
may have been working as a governor somewhere in North Bengal 
or Orissa, belonging to a collateral family, was invited by the 
important officials of the State to ascend the throne.*^ There is no 
good ground for believing, as remarked by K. L. Barua, that such 
election was a myth.* We have good evidence of such election 
from other parts of India. Brahmapala was chosen king not only 
because of his connection with the former ruling dynasty, having 
a rightful claim to the throne in the absence of any direct heir, 
but also because of his ability to undertake the difficult task of 
ruling the kingdom and protecting the people, the basis of sover¬ 
eignty in ancient India. 

We face the same chronological difficulty with regard to this, 
as with the earlier lines. H. C. Ray* places Brahmapala about 
A.D. 1000 and K. L. Barua in 985.^° If Hoernle is right in placing 
the beginning of the reign of his immediate successor, Ratnapala 
in A.D. 1010,^^ Brahmapala’s accession may be placed in about 
A.D. 990. He was probably the contemporary of the Gauda ruler 
Mahipala I who is placed between A.D. 974-1036.^^ 

The Bargaon grant (v 11) gives a hint of the warlike character 
of Brahmapala. ‘‘Single handed he overcame his enemy in battle — 
his warriors have always thought very highly of (the conduct of) 
their home staying (king), seeing that his enemies fled away in 
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all eight directions.” On the basis of the Belava grant of Bhoja- 
varman, K. L. Barua supposes that Jatavarman invaded KLamarupa 
and defeated Brahmapala, though he could not annex the 
kingdom.^3 N. Vasu opines that he actually inflicted a defeat on 
the king of Kamarupa.^^ This Varman line of kings was ruling 
from Vikramapura in East Bengal during the 11th century A.D. 
when the Pala rule after Mahipala I declined in Gauda.^s gy the 
Belava grant, land was donated in Pundravardhana, It states 
thus : ^'Seizing the (great) glory of Prthu, son of Vena, espousing 
Vtrasn (the daughter) of Karna, extending his supremacy among 
the Angas, conquering the fortunes of Kdmarupa, {panbhava7hs^ 
tam-Kamarupa-snyam) putting to shame the strength of the arms 
of Divyay crippling the dignity of Govardhana and giving away all 
his wealth to Brahmanas, he (Jatavarman) established his own 
paramount sovereignty.”^^ Basak holds “that Jatavarman might 
have availed himself of this opportune moment of the revolt of 
Varenda of the Kaivartas under Divya for proceeding towards 
K^arupa and bringing the province under his own sway.”!*^ But 
the actual interpretation of the statement, ‘conquering the fortunes 
of Kamarupa,’ does not imply the invasion of Kamarupa or the 
defeat of Brahmapala, not to speak of bringing whole Kamarupa 
under Jatavarman^s sway. As we shall show, the statement has 
probably a reference to the loss of Kamarupa possessions in North 
Bengal. If Jatavarman was the contemporary of Vigrahapala III 
of Bengal, who cannot be placed earlier than the middle of the 
11 th century A.D.,^® the event can hardly be ascribed to the period 
of Brahmapala whose reign falls between A.D. 990-1010 only. If 
there is any historical basis for this very wide conquest of Jata¬ 
varman, the event can be ascribed to the reign of Gopala. In any 
case, it does not imply the actual invasion of Kamarupa proper. 
Hence the statement of A. Banerjii® and P. L. Paul^o that Jata- 
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varman crippled the power of the king of Kamarupa, and that of 
R. D. Banerji^i that he actually conquered ELamarupa, are not 
established.^ 

The extension of the kingdom during Brahmapala’s reign in 
the west is doubtful; it is likely that his sway did not extend to 
Bengal. According to the Bangarh grant, 23 Mahipala I revived the 
paternal kingdom; Majumdar thinks that this refers to Varendra 
in North Bengal.24 Moreover, the Chandras, who established their 
petty kingdom in East Bengal, ruling from Vikramapura, also 
became powerful. By two grants, Srichandra donated lands in 
Puvdravardhana; he probably flourished towards the close of the 
10th or the beginning of the 11th century A.D.,25 when Brahma- 
pala was ruling. But in the east Kamarupa included greater 
portions of modern Assam including Nowgong. Since the 4th 
century A.D., traces of the existence of small principalities like 
Davdka are found in modern Nowgong, adjoining the Mikir Hills, 
where remains of forts, temples and buildings are yet to be seen. 
Some of them are attributed to the capital of a king, named 
Hamsadhvaja. The Tantrik work Pag Som Zon Zan makes men¬ 
tion of another ancient kingdom of Kadali in the same locality, 
along with others. It is associated with the activities of Minanatha 
and Gorak^anatha of a little later period than Brahmapala. Dur¬ 
ing their time the ruler of Kadali was a woman, Kamala, helped 
by her sister and ministers.2« The antiquity of the place is un¬ 
known. This kingdom of 'Ndnrdjya^ is located by some in Maiupur 
or Burma27 or Cachar or even in the North-Western Frontier;^® 
but it is rather to be located in the Kadali, Nowgong, ruled 
probably by a Kachari or Jaintia queen,2® enjoying the liberty ac¬ 
corded to women by the Tantrik-Buddhists, and possibly as a 
feudatory of the P^as of Assam. This place at a later time be¬ 
came associated with the birth of two noted Assamese writers, 
Madhava Kandali and Ananta Kandali. This is another instance 


21. Bangldra Itihdsa, I, p, 277. 

22. P. Bhattacharya, K.S. (Intro.), p. 39. 

23. E.I, XXn, p. 152. 

24. History of Bengal, I, pp. 136^-37. 

25. Majumdar, History of Bengal, I, pp. 190-97. 

26. See Goraksavijaya (Ed. A. K. Sahitya VL^rada) p. 197. 

27. Maindmatir Gdn p. 22 (f.n. 2). 

28. H. C. Chakladar, Social Life in Ancient India, pp. 59f. 

29. R. M. Nath, J,AJRS., VH, pp. 19-23. 
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of the contact of the Aryan and non-Aryan people in the kingdom 
and of the influence of Tantrik-Buddhism, which flooded Eastern 
India, particularly Kamarupa under the patronage of the Pala line. 

The last important act of Brahmapala was his abdication in 
favour of his son. This is proved by the Bargaon grant which 
states thus: ‘Then having placed him (Ratnapala) on the throne 
of the dynasty of Naraka — he (Brahmapala) — went to heaven; 
for noble minded men who know the good and evil of the world, 
know how to do what is suitable to the occasion. 

2. Ratnapala—^founder of the greatness of the family: 

The accession of Ratnapala witnessed another period of 
prosperity of Kamarupa. That he was the son of Brahmapala, 
belonging to the former ruling dynasty, is evident from the grants, 
which also describe him ‘as the mighty crusher of enemies,’ and 
‘the possessor of priceless virtues,’ who ‘emulated the renowned 
good deeds of Rdina and His own grants speak of him in 

the same strain. “By him (BrahmapMa) —was begotten on her 
(his wife) a son, called Ratnapala, who gained renown because 
his people justly concluded that a jewel-like king, would, by his 
good qualities, foster the most worthy among tliem.’’^^ 

The many sided qualities of this ruler are highly described in 
most of the epigraphs of the family He “was of bright lustre 
and worthy of his name; he was a victor in battles and the royal 
Goddess of Fortune manifested herself at his feet, that were 
adorned by the garlands of crests of kings. 

It is evident from his Bargaon grant that Ratnapala had the 
credit of building a new fortress in the capital, or fortified the 
old city of Pragjyotisa, giving it a new name of Durjayd 
(impregnable). The grandeur of the capital is depicted in poetic 
style, where “the heat (of the weather) is relieved by the copious 
showers of ruttish water flowing from the temples of his troops 


30. V. 15; 6ualkuchi grant, Line 5. 

31. Gauhati grant, V. 0. 

32. Bargaon grant V. 13; Sualkuchi grant, Line 4. 

33. Bargaon grant, Lines 47-50; 6ualkuchi grant, lines 23-26. 

34. Khonamukhi grant of Dharmapala, V. 5; Suhhankarapataka grant, 
V. 5. 

H. 32 
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of lusty elephants, which are presented to him by hundreds of 
kings, conquered by his arms, entwined in the clusters of the 
flashes of his sharp sword. Though the capital is crow^ded with a 
dense forest, as it were, of the arms of his brave soldiers — yet it 
is fit to be inhabited by wealthy people (merchants) — It is 
frequented by many hundreds of well-to-do people just as a forest 
on the heights of the Malaya mountain (is frequented) by snakes. 
It is adorned by learned men, religious preceptors, and poets, 
who have made it their place of resort — It resembles the sum¬ 
mit of mount Kaildsa in being the residence of the Paramesvara 
(Siva) and in being inhabited by a Vittesa (Kuvera) 

There can be no doubt that Durjayd stands for Pragjyotisa- 
pura.36 P. Bhattacharya's contention that the capital was shifted 
to this place from Haruppesvara by Brahmapala,^^ is not true; 
because we have shown that H^uppesvara or Hadappesvara was 
only a temporary residence of the family of Salastambha, and 
Pragjyotisa remained the capital not only of ^alastambha^s family 
but also of the Palas themselves. Hoernle contends that Ratna- 
pala either ‘‘founded it or made it into a fortified place and fixed 
it as the residence of his dynasty. The fact that the Pala kings 
resided in the fort of Durjaya. and the Harjjara dynasty in the 
‘ancestral camp’ at Haruppesvara, while yet both dynasties called 
themselves ‘lords of Pragjyotisa,’ may perhaps justify the conclu¬ 
sion that in their time — Pragjyotisa, which was originally the 
name of a town became the name of a country .”3® None of these 
theories appears tenable. Haruppesvara, as held by Hoernle him¬ 
self, was only a camp, or a place of temporary residence. Hence, 
there is no question of the shifting of the capital to Durjayd, The 
probability appears to be that in view of the traditional rivalry 
between Kamarupa and Gauda and hving in the midst of hostile 
neighbours, Ratnapala built a strong fortress in the heart of the 
old city of Pragjyotisa. The epithet, 'Prdgjyotisddhipati^ seems to 
have stood rather for the city than the country in this particular 
case, though it may have stood for both. K. L. Barua, supporting 
P. Bhattacharya, holds that Brahmapala shifted the capital to 


35. Bargaon grant, Lines 28-33; Sualkuchi grant, Lines 6-7. 

36. The location of Durjayd in Nowgong by R. M. Nath (J.A,R.5., 
15) is quite unlikely. 

37. K,S. (Intro.), p. 25. 

38. LXVn, I, p. 105, 
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Gauhati from Haruppesvara, and Ratnapala simply strengthened 
it.39 This theory is also not tenable. H. C. Ray is of the opinion 
that “it would perhaps be wrong to accept this name (Durjayd) 
as an alias for Pragjyotisapura as Hoemle has done. It is not 
unlikely that these capitals (Pragjyotisa, Haruppesvara, iSn- 
Durjayd) may have been situated in the neighbourhood of the 
modern town of Gauhati.”**® But Hoernle’s identification of 
Durjayd with Pragjyotisa is not wrong, and Ray has made a 
mistake in stating that Haruppesvara lay near Gauhati. It is to 
be located in modem Tezpur, far away from Gauhati. Durjayd, 
as its name indicates, was a fortified place in Pragjyotisa, which 
remained the capital of the line of rulers, beginning with Pusya- 
varman, if not earlier, and ending with the Pala line, or even later. 

We have two records of the reign of Ratnapala. His Bargaon 
grant was recorded in the 25th^i and the Su^kuchi grant in the 
26th year of his reign.**^ Hoernle places him between A.D. 1010- 
1050, which appears to be long; K. L. Barua places him between 
A.D. 1000-1030,^ which also does not fit into the chronology, we 
have worked out for the Pala line. The most probable date ap¬ 
pears to be A.D. 1010-1040, and as his second grant was recorded 
in the 26th year of his reign, it is possible that he had a fairly 
long reign of about 30 years. He was probably the contemporary 
of Mahipala I and Nyayapala; the latter has been dated differently 
by different writers, ranging from A.D. 1025 to 1054.*^ 

His own grants and those of Indrapala and Dharmapala point 
to Ratnapala’s warlike activities. As the Bargaon grant (v 14) 
states, because “of the elephants’ pearls, carried forth by tlie 
impetus of the unrestrainable stream of blood, running from the 
split foreheads of the elephants of his enemies, his (Ratnapala’s) 
battle field looked beautiful like a market place, strewn with the 
stores of merchants and ruby-coloured through (the blood of) the 


39. pp. 137-38. 

40. D.H.N.J., I, pp. 250f. 

41. J.A.5.B., LXVII, I, p. 102. 

42. Ibid, pp. 120-125. 

43. HJHK.y p. 149. P. Bhattacharya places him during the first half of 
the 11th century A.D. (K.5., pp. 89-109). 

44. R. D. Banerji, J.B.O.R.S., 1928, pp. 489-538; V, pp. 43f; 

R. C. Majumdar, J.P.A.S.B., (N.S.) 1921, pp. 1-6; D. C. Bhattacharya, 
LA., 1920. pp. 189-93; III, pp. 571-91. 
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slain/’ The Gauhati grant refers to him as ‘the mighty crusher of 
enemies/^5 significant reference to contemporary powers is 
made in the description of his capital: “Like the cloth which 
protects the king’s broad chest, its boundaries were encompassed 
by a rampart, furnished with a fence strong like that used for 
the game-birds of the Sakas, fit to cause chagrin to the king of 
Gurjara, to give fever to the heads of the untameable elephants of 
the chief of Gauda, to act like the bitumen in the earth to the 
lord of Kerala, to strike awe into the Bdhikas and Taikas, to 
cause discomfiture (consumption) to the master of the Deccan 
and generally to serve for the purpose of discomfiting the (king’s) 
enemies.”^ It is suggested that Ratnapala actually came into 
hostile conflict with the powers mentioned in the grant. N. N. 
Vasu thinks that it refers to an unsuccessful attempt and invasion 
of Kamarupa by the said powers, during the time of Ratnapala.^*^ 
H. C. Ray contends that the statement may have a bearing on 
contemporary incidents. He identifies the Kerala king with 
Rajendra Chola I (A.D. 1013-44) and the lord of the Deccan 
with the Chalukya Vikramaditya VI (A.D. 1076-1126). He takes 
the Taikas and the Bahikas as the Turkish invaders. The king 
of Gurjara was either Rajyapala (1018-19) or Trilocanapala 
(1019-27). The presence of the Gurjaras in Magadha and North 
Bengal, Ray writes, made them familiar to the Kamarupa poets.*^ 

Hoernle, commenting that the Kamarupa king actually came 
into conflict with them, identifies the Gurjara king with the 
Western Chalukya Jayasiihha III or Somes vara I; the Kerala king 
with Chola Rajaraja; the Gauda ruler with Mahipala or Nyiaya- 
pala and the Bahikas and the Taikas with the Trans-Indus people 
of Balkh and the Tajiks.“^9 S. L. Katare seems to take Ratnapala 
as a scion of the Gauda Palas, and further adds that the Chalukya 
army marched through Magadha, Vanga, Anga and Gauda, 
reaching Kamarupa. He identifies the master of the Deccan, who 
is taken by him to have been defeated by Ratnapala, with Vikra¬ 
maditya VI Chalukya of Kalyana. He concludes that owing to the 
difficulties of the region, Vikramaditya had to return.^® But Ratna- 


45. W. 9, 15; also Khonamukhi grant, V. 5. 

46. Bargaon grant, Lines 34-35; ^ualkuchi grant, Lines 11-12. 

47. Social History of K&marupa, I, p. 167. 

48. D.H.JY.J., I, pp. 250-51. 
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pala had no connection with the Palas of Gau^a,^! and the sup¬ 
posed invasion of Klamarupa or the defeat of this Vikramaditya 
probably did not occur at all. 

The defeat of a Kamarupa ruler by certain Vikramaditya is, 
however, recorded in Bilhana’s Vikrajndiikadevacarita.^ Biihler, 
the editor of the work, identifies this Vikramaditya with 
Tribhuvanamalla of Kaly^a. He agrees that the reference to the 
defeat of the rulers of Kamarupa and Gau^a is strange, but sug¬ 
gests that “he made with his cavalry a raid into their territories.”53 
P. Bhattacharya takes the king to be Karnatendu Vikramaditya 
and further adds that the invasion took place either during the 
reign of Indrapala or Harsapala, but this did not result in the 
loss of any Kamarupa territory k. l. Barua believes that Harsa¬ 
pala became involved in a war with Bilhana’s Vikramaditya 
Chalukya VI.^^ H. C. Ray places the invasion during Ratnapala’s 
reign,^ which is chronologically impossible. R. S. Tripathi surmises 
that “Ratnapala of Kamarupa, however, beat back the Chalukya 
aimy, which then returned by way of Southern Kosala.^^^’^ If the 
invader of Kamarupa was Vikramaditya Chalukya VI (1076-1126), 
the invasion can hardly be placed during Ratnapala’s reign. Even 
Viliramaditya’s predecessor Somesvara I, who reigned from A.D. 
1043 to 1068, could not have been the contemporary of Ratnapala, 
even granting that Ratnapala reigned between 1010-1050; because 
the Bargaon grant, referring to the foreign powers, was recorded 
in the 25th year of his reign, in which case it was issued about 
A.D. 1035. These writers are under the impression that the 
ChMukya king, mentioned in the Bargaon grant, was the same 
as Bilhana’s Vikramaditya. Moreover, while that Deccan king 
in the grant is said to have been defeated by Ratnapala, Vikra¬ 
maditya of Bilhana is given the credit of the defeat of the Kama¬ 
rupa king. If there is any historical basis for the reference in 
the work, Vikramaditya was no other than the Chalukya Vikra¬ 
maditya VI of Kalyana, whose contemporary king in Kamarupa 


51. K. L. Barua, I.C., IV, pp. 263-64. 

52. Chap, III, Hoka 74. 

53. Intro, to the Vikranvahkadevacarita, pp. 23, 31. 

54. K,S. (Intro.), p. 38. 

55. E.H.K., p. 142. 

56. I, pp. 25Qf. 

57. History oj Ancient India, p. 422. 
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was neither Ratnapala nor Indrapala but probably Har^apala, who 
may be placed between A.D. 1080-1095. 

There is really no good reason to believe that the contemporary 
powers mentioned in the Bargaon grant, actually invaded the 
kingdom, or that Ratnapala, coming into hostile conflict with them, 
made them turn back. While the reference has an echo of the 
existence of such powers, the poetic description of the capital 
refers only to the impregnability of the fortified palace of 
Durjaya.^8 jt 'vvas wise on Ratnapala^s part to take necessary 
precautions and provide for an invincible fortress in case of attack. 
The references to his warlike activities in other epigraphs probably 
refer to the suppression of hostile chiefs within K^arupa proper 
or in North Bengal, which was probably brought under Kama- 
rupa at the time. The political supremacy of the monarch is also 
attested by the fact that in his grants, he assumed the high sound¬ 
ing epithet of 'Paramesvara-Paramabhattdraka-Mahdrdjddhirdja/ 
The decline of the Pala rule in Gauda after Mahipala gave an 
opportunity for the extension of the influence of the kingdom, at 
least towards North Bengal. 

3. Purandarapala: 

Epigraphy seems to support the view that Ratnapala^s son 
did not reign. This is clear from the Guakuchi grant (v 17) of 
Indrapala, which states that his father having gone to heaven, 
his (Ratnapala’s) grandson, Indrapala became king. This is con¬ 
firmed by the Khonamukhi grant of Dharmapala, which records 
thus: ‘'Of him (Ratnapala) was born a son named Purandarapala, 
he, the only abode of splendour and performer of pious deeds, 
who was united with his ancestors while a prince, owing to the 
irony of fate, leaving behind Indrapala — born of him.”®^ Hoernle 
is, therefore, right in suggesting that Purandarapala died during 
the life-time of Ratnapala, who was succeeded by his grandson 
Indrapala.®! 

It is evident, however, from other grants that Purandarapala 
was connected with the administration of the kingdom, perhaps 
helping his father, or was established as a ruler of some province 

58. K.S. (Intro.), p. 25. 

59. Majumdar, History of Bengal, I, pp. 136f. 

60. V. 6; also sSubhahkarapataka grant, V, 6. 
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by Ratnapala. This is confirmed by the Gauhati grant of Indra- 
pala: “His (Ratnapala’s) son was Purandarapala, a ruler of wide 
renown, liberal, jovial, pious and accomplished in all arts, a hero 
as well as a poet: (siirasca sukavisca) —who being passionately 
fond of the chase gave more than once extraordinary proof of it 
by the way in which he captured hostile kings like tigers”.®^ 

That he was probably a ruler over the extreme north-eastern 
region of Assam, near modern Sadiya, seems to be indicated by 
his marriage of a princess from that region. The Gauhati grant 
states that he married Durlabha who was descended from the 
royal races of the extreme kingdoms, conquered by the victorious 
arms of Jamadagni’s son: (Parasurdma) Jdmadagnyahhuja vikra^ 
viarjita prdjya rdjya nrpa vaTUsa samhhavd) The reference 
is probably to the ancient Kundina of Bhismaka, as given in the 
Visriu Purdnaf^ and the existence of which is shown by the ruins 
of forts and temples.®^ The reference is significant in that it shows 
that Ratnapala’s kingdom may have touched the north-eastern 
frontiers of modern Assam. Purandarapala, by a marriage alli¬ 
ance, may have got possession of the kingdom of Kuncjina during 
the life time of his father, over which he ruled as a prince. The 
region was inhabited by Tibeto-Burmans and in the midst of them 
a Hindu kingdom or province was established. Both literature and 
archaeology seem to support the view that a colony of Alpines or 
Aryans settled near about Sadiya, which helped in the inter¬ 
mixture of Hindu and non-Hindu elements from early times. 

4. Indrapala—a conqueror of renown: 

As Purandarapala did not reign as king, his son Indrapala 
directly succeeded Ratnapala. His Gauhati grant was issued in the 
8 th^® and Guakuchi grant in the 21st year of his reign.®^ p. Bhatta- 
charya places him towards the middle of the 11th century A.D 
Hoernle ascribes the first grant to about A.D. 1050;®® it is possible 
that Indrapala reigned between A.D. 1040-1065. He was probably 

62. VV. 11-12; Guakuchi grant, VV 11-12. 

63. V. 13; Guakuchi grant, V. 13. 

64. Bk, V, chap. XXVI; K.5., pp. 130f. 

65. See Hannay, J.A.S.B., XVII, I, pp. 459f. 

66. LXVI, I, pp. 116-120; K.S., pp. 116-129. 

67. K.S., pp. 130-135. 

68. K.5., pp. 116-129. 
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the contemporary of the Gau^a ruler Vigrahapala III, who is 
placed between A.D. 1041 and 1076J® 

The grants of the family speak highly of this ruler. His Gau- 
hati grant (vv 15-16) states that he “kept control over himself 
and was foremost among the just and righteous, who vanquished 
all his enemies and who, like the light of the east (the sun), illu¬ 
mined the whole terrestrial globe; before whom, when he set on 
the throne, the mosaic floor of his audience hall looked like a fruit 
covered tree as the jewels fell from the crowns of the princes 
as they voluntarily stood, reverently bowing before him with 
joined hands; who dived into and passed across the deep and 
broad streams of all knowledge. During the righteous and virtu¬ 
ous reign of this king, the earth was heavy and greatly flourish¬ 
ing and became the cow that yields all desires to men, as in the 
time of PrtJiu”. He “properly ruled the earth for a long time, van¬ 
quished the enemy by dint of his might, performed many sacri¬ 
fices pleasing to Indra, and to the damsels he was like Kama- 
devaf'^^ 


Indrapala was responsible both for the proper organisation of 
the State machinery and the augmentation of the prosperity of all 
His capital Durjayd is described in the same poetic style as it 
was under Ratnapala. He “had a residence of corresponding vir¬ 
tues, a town full of elephants, horses and jewels, and impregnable 
to the attacks of any royal dynasty, when it was named Sn Dur- 
jayd'^’^ As we have stated, it formed only a part of the old city 
of Pragjyoti§a. “There is nothing,” as Heornle rightly remarks, 
“in the land-grants to show that Pragjyoti^ had ceased to be the 
capital of the country in the time of either Balavarman or Indra- 
p41a. — At the same time it would seem that Indrapala ordinarily 
resided in the townlet (ndgari) Sm Durjayd which was a strong 
fort, while according to Nowgong grant, Balavarman appears to 
have ordinarily resided in Haruppesvara which is described as his 
paitdmahakataka or an ancestral camp.”^^ This disposes the theory 
of P. Bhattacharya, K. L. Barua and others of the establishment of 
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different permanent capitals in different places by the families of 
Salastambha and Brahmapala. 

In his grants, the king assumes the high sounding epithet of 
‘Paramesvara Paramahhattdraka Mahdrdjddhirdja/ By his Gauhati 
grant, land was donated in the village of Bhavisd in Kdslpdtaka 
in the visaya of Hdpyoma. The exact location of the land is doubt¬ 
ful. By his Gu^uchi grant, land was granted in the Paiidanhhumi 
in Mandi Visaya to a Brahmana hailing from Sdvaihi, identified 
with Srdvasti in Bengal; with the exception of Sdvathi all these 
place names are Bodo in origin.'^^ It was the systematic policy of 
the Kamarupa rulers to create Brahmana agrahdras in the midst 
of non-Aryan people, which served both political, and cultural 
purposes. Indrapala’s assumption of imperial titles and attendance 
of rajas in his court doubtless indicate the political influence of 
Kamarupa over the neighbouring lands. There is no good ground 
for assuming that any portion of the kingdom was lost either in 
the east or in the west in North Bengal. The hold of Kamarupa in 
Bengal is proved by the land-grant in Pan<i,an, made to a Brah¬ 
mana of Sdvathi (Srdvasti), which can be identified with at least 
a part of Pu^rdravardhaim?^ It may be mentioned in this connec¬ 
tion that about this time a 7nahd7imiidalika named Uvaraghosa was 
ruling at Dhekei% and he is said to have granted lands after taking 
his bath in the Jatodd river in the Gdllitipyaka visaya of the man- 
daia of Piyolla, The Kdlikd Puidna states that Jatodd flows through 
K^arupa. But the river at present passes through Jalpaiguri and 
Koch Bihar. This shows that this region was within K^iarupa and 
isvaraghosa was probably a feudatory of Indi'apala.*^^ This 
extension of the frontiers of Klamarupa probably accounts 
for the invasion of Jatavarman during the reign of his 
son Gopala. It is wrong to assume, how'ever, as done by some 
writers, that Vijayasena, who cannot be placed earlier than 
A.D. 1119, defeated Indrapala, In any case, no loss of territory 
in Pwndravardhana is suggested by any evidence, and Vigraha- 
pala was no doubt a weak Gau^a ruler, incapable of resisting the 
exploits of his eastern neighbour. 
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5. Gopala: 

Some writers doubt whether Indrapala was succeeded by 
Gopala. H. C. Ray holds that “it is impossible to decide whether 
Gopala, if he really belonged to the line of Brahmapala, was an 
immediate successor of Indrapala.”^*^ The same view is held by 
N. N. Vasu.*^® But it is evident from the grants of Dharmapala 
that Gopala was the son and successor of Indrapala; “Of him 
(Indrapala) Gopala was the son, who was matchless in might 
and a light of the royal family; he was meritorious, munificent, 
learned and accomplished with politeness.'^^ 

In view of his comparatively uneventful career, it may be 
presumed that Gopala had a brief reign, and he may, therefore, be 
placed between A.D. 1065-1080. The Puspabhadra grant (v. 4) des¬ 
cribes him as possessing many virtues, and as one who had the 
knowledge of the nztidharma and whose power like fire burnt the 
kingdoms of his enemies. In spite of these references, it appears 
probable that Gopala was a weak ruler and could not give proper 
attention to the defence of the kingdom in the west. It is, there¬ 
fore, likely that, as indicated by the Belava grant of Bhoja- 
varman,®^ to which we have already made a reference, Jatavarman 
snatched away a portion of the kingdom in Puridravardhana; 
because by this grant, land was donated in that region. The state¬ 
ment in the grant referring to Jatavarman’s ‘conquering the for¬ 
tunes of Kamarupa,’ may only be explained in that light. P. L. 
Paul is perhaps right in suggesting that Jatavarman came into 
conflict with either Gopala or Harsapala,®^ we believe with the 
former, for the reasons stated above, and as Gopala according to 
chronology, was the contemporary of Jatavarman. The result was 
the loss of an important portion of the kingdom in Pundra- 
vardhana. 

6. Harsapala: 

Gopala was succeeded by his son Harsapala, whose pleasant 
character is the subject of more than one reference in prasastis. 
He “was a source of pleasure and praised by the wise. Being good 
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xiatured {Har§apdla)^ Sarasvatl enjoyed the nectar of pleasure 
caused by the long sustained friendship with This indi¬ 

cates the prince’s learning and prosperity in an equal degree. That 
he was a man of learning, is also proved by another source. The 
Kavindra vacana samuccaya credits him with the composition of 
a few verses.®^ 

On the basis of our system of chronology, Harsapala may be 
placed between A.D. 1080-1095. Epigraphs refer to the defeat of 
his enemies in the battle-field. Even the ''rdksasas were terrified,” 
the grant records, “by the split frontal globes of the foreheads of 
the elephants belonging to the enemies, as these thirsty elephants 
drank in a short span of time the profuse hot blood mixed with 
froth, on all sides of the battle-field.”^^ It is possible that after a 
short period when the power of Kamarupa declined in Bengal, 
Harsapala tried to regain the possessions in Puvdravardhana, 
shortly after Jatavarman’s invasion. This was probably before 
Ramapala’s rise to power in Gauda after the weak rule of Mahi- 
pala II and Surapala II, who ruled for a short period of four or 
five years or even less in the eighties of the 11th century A.D.®® 
At this time may have occurred the invasion of the Chalukya 
Vikramaditya VI (1076-1126) or Bilhana’s Vikramaditya, who is 
said to have overrun Magadha, Anga, Gauda and Kdmarupa.^^ If 
there is any historical basis for the far flung exploits attributed to 
the conqueror, these could only have taken place when the Palas 
were weak, and it is possible that Harsapala may have been 
involved in war with him,®’^ somewhere in North Bengal or in 
the frontier of Kamarupa in the west; but it is unlikely that the 
raid resulted in the occupation of any land either in Gauda or in 
Kamarupa.®® The story of so many Vikramadityas in ancient 
Indian history, almost all of them associated with Kamarupa in 
their exploits, which reached from one end of India to the other, 
may only be explained in terms of the ideal ^diqinjayin\ having 
little historical reality or sometimes none at all. But the fact 
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remains that during the time of Gopala and Har^pala, Kamarupa 
underwent a contraction of her territory in the west, which as 
we shall see, was shortly reacquired by their successors. 

7. Dharmapala—an accomplished king: 

With Dharmapala’s accession, the kingdom again regained her 
lost prestige. Being peaceful at home and warlike abroad, 
Dharmapala not only established a reign of virtue within the 
kingdom but also extended the bounds of Kamarupa by conquer¬ 
ing the lost possessions in North Bengal, and probably towards the 
sea in the south-west of the kingdom. This is shown by his own 
grants. Pie “w^as the lord of the earth girdled by the ocean: 
(avihudhi-mekhalayd) — In the battle-field, decorated with flower¬ 
like pearls, struck off from the heads of elephants, killed by 
the blows of the sword, that king alone remained victorious — 
Who alone made this earth to be governed by one king, and who 
was the only shelter of the refugees, whose fame was well-known 
throughout the world, and who was the vanquisher of enemy 
heroes.”^® 

In view of his eventful reign, Dharmapala may be placed bet¬ 
ween A.D. 1095-1120.^^ He was probably the contemporary of the 
Gauda ruler Ramapala, the period of whose reign is, however, a 
matter of great dispute. While some writers ascribe for him 
A.D. 1057-1102,^1 others place him between 1069-1111 or 
1078 - 1120,^2 pnd 1077-1119,^2 The most reasonable date for Rama- 
pala appears to be the last quarter of the 11th and the beginning 
of the 12th century A.D.®^ 

Dharmapala’s conquest in Bengal, as we shall show presently, 
was achieved just after his accession. His Khonamukhi grant was 
issued in the first year of his reign, or about A.D. 1095-96. The 
land was donated in the hamlet of Meru adjoining Dighalavdi in 
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the visaya of Puraji, This indicates the supremacy of the king over 
the region, inhabited mostly by tribal people. The names of the 
village and the visaya also appear to be Austric and Bojo in 
origin.^5 The Subhankarapataka grant was issued in the second 
year of his reign about A.D. 1096-97, and the land was donated 
in Kanjid within Dijjind visaya. These names are also of Austric 
origin,®® suggesting that during the time of the grant, these places 
were inhabited by non-Aryans, among whom agrahdras were 
created for Brahmanas, As the land was donated in the Dijjind 
visaya, identified with modern Dinajpur in North Bengal,and 
to a Brahmana of Krosanja^^ in Srdimsti, it appears that both Dij- 
jind and Srdvasti lay within Kamarupa, at a time when Ramapala 
of Gauda had not yet launched his career of conquests. Sdvathi of 
the Guakuchi grant of Indrapala and Krosanja of the Subhahkara- 
pataka grant have been located in Puvdraxmrdhana and Dinajpur 
in Bengal.®® Srdvasti also finds mention in the inscription of the 
Brahmana Prahasa, wherein Jayapala of Kamarupa is said to have 
offered him a tuldpurusa gift of 900 gold coins.^®® This Brahmana 
was from Bdlagrdma in PuvAra, and he was also associated with 
a place called Torkkdri in Srdvasti, which is located by N. G. 
Maiumdar in Madhyadesa.^®! In the opinion of J. C. Ghosh, Tarfc- 
kdri-firdimsti was not in Madhyadesa but in Puydra.^^^ R. G. Basak 
locates Bdlagrdvia, Tarkkdri and Srdvasti in Bengal or Gau-cja.^®® 
P. Bhattacharya contends that Srdvasti was in Kamarupa. He dis¬ 
putes Basak’s location of the place in Gauda. It appears, he adds, 
that Prahasa went to Bdlagrdma in Pundra from Tarkkdri in iSra- 
vasti. It is true, he admits, that Srdvasti lay near the western part 
of Kamarupa lying to the east of Pundra; Dijjind visaya, in which 
Subhankara lay, was also to the western side of Kamarupa, and 
Silimpur, where the grant was found, also lay to the west of the 
Karatoyd}^^ 
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Whatever the exact location of Srdvasti, it is evident that it 
lay in North Bengal or within Puvdravardhana and the Dijjind 
visaya was in modern Dinajpur. It appears, therefore, that both Dij- 
jind and jSrdvasti lay in the neighbourhood of Chandrapum visaya 
near Dinajpur, where Bhutivarman donated lands. Vanamala 
donated lands almost in the same area to the west of the Teesta- 
Karatoyd, The Kamarupa rulers cast covetous eyes upon the whole 
of Pundravardhana, and they were responsible for the creation of 
agrahdras in that region for the spread of Brahmanical culture. 
The evidence supports the view that after the temporary loss of 
Pundravardhana during the time of Gopala-Har^pala, Dharma- 
pala just after his accession, acquired the region, possibly from 
the hands of some minor chief in North Bengal or from Ramapala 
himself, and granted lands as a mark of his victory. The conquest 
of the regions ‘girdled by the ocean’, may point to the spread of 
Dharmapala’s influence towards south-east Bengal adjoining the 
sea. The successors of Jatavarman prior to the rise of Bhojavarman 
in East Bengal were weak rulers,and it is probable that 
Dharmapala established his supremacy over them to push the 
frontiers of Kamarupa towards the sea. Bhojavarman may have 
come into prominence during the second quarter of the 12th Cen¬ 
tury A.D., and it was about that time that he donated lands in 
PiiTidravardhana, as proved by his Beldva grant.^®® Therefore, the 
hold of Kamarupa over this region probably continued until the 
time of the successor of Dharmapala. In any case, Dharmapala 
succeeded in pushing back the boundary of Kamarupa again to the 
west of Karaioyd and there is nothing to show, as P. Bhattacharya 
believes, that Dharmapala was troubled by his enemies or became 
anxious about an impending invasion.^®’^ 

While in his early grants, Dharmapala was ruling from Prag- 
jyotisapura, in the Puspabhadra grant, (v 20) issued towards 
the end of his reign, he is said to have ruled from Kamarupa- 
nagara, though in the seal occurs the epithet, ‘Prdgjyotisddhipati/ 
referring perhaps to the kingdom. There is a controversy about 
the location of Kdmarupanagara. N. N. Vasu places it in Rangpur 
and holds that the change of the capital was due to two causes: 
the Shan and other non-Aryan tribes became powerful in the 
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east and threatened Pragjyotisa, while in the west Gauda was 
subjected to repeated invasions, and the rulers of Kamarupa were 
compelled to shift the capital to the west in order to defend their 
kingdom from the attack of the invaders.^®® But, the Shans invaded 
Assam only in the beginning of the 13th century A.D. What is 
more improbable, Vasu, basing his statement on a tradition of 
Rangpur, asserts that Dharmapala was defeated by one Mayana 
on the bank of the Teesta.^^^ The capital, as we shall show, was 
not shifted to Kamatd from Pragjyotisa or its neighbourhood 
before the middle of the 13th century A.D. Tlie donation of lands 
in Sravastiy or the liberality shown by Dharmapala and his suc¬ 
cessor to the people living there, scarcely proves the change of 
the capital to a KumaiUpanagara somewhere in North Bengal lying 
close to Srdvasti, as asserted by P. Bhattacharya.^^® The same 
writer opines that the capital might have been changed from 
Durjayd to Kdmarupanagara even before Dharmapala; for other¬ 
wise, he holds, the name Durjayd and the Lauhitya would have 
been mentioned in Dharmapala’s Subhahkarapataka grant. Though 
his kingdom extended to the Karatoyd, Bhattacharya adds, the capi¬ 
tal had to be shifted from the region of the Brahmaputra in order 
to cope with the invasion of powerful enemies from Bengal. He 
therefore, identifies the capital with Kamatd. Speaking of the 
ruins of Kaviatdpuraj^^^ as described by Buchanan Hamilton, 
Bhattacharya holds that a temple of Kamakhya was established by 
Indrapala in Kamatd.^^'^ But, there is no basis for such an assump¬ 
tion. It is, however, true that the Muslim writers speak of Kama¬ 
rupa and Kamatd sometimes as synonymous and sometimes as two 
kingdoms.^^^ It is also true that they called Kamarupa, Kdmru 
and used this name as synonymous with Kamatd. Even in the 
Chinese records Kamarupa is called Kamelu.^^^ In the Dhar- 
mahgala of Ghanarama, Kamarupa is also called Kangury which 
may be an abbreviation of Kamatapur. But Kamarupa or Kdmru, 
a region, cannot be identified with Kdmarupanagara, a city. When 
Minhaj wrote his Tahaqdt-i-Ndsirl, Kamatd or Kav^atdpura was not 
known, but Kamarupa was known as Kdmrud, and its ruler as 
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'Rae of Kdmrud'M’^ The author of Kiyaz and the later Muslim 
historians mention Kumru and Kamatd together, because the seat 
of government was then at Kamatd or Kamatdpura, That the 
capital lay in the neighbourhood of Gauhati, is proved by the 
Muslim invasions. Bakhtiyar in A.D. 1205-6 came up to Gauhati 
and the event is recorded not only in the Tohaqdi-^i-Ndsiri but 
also in a Rock Inscription at North Gauhati.^^^ The subsequent 
invasions of Ghiasuddin Iwaz in A.D. 1226 and Ikhtiyar-Uddin 
Yuzbak Tughril Khan of A.D. 1256 probably also reached Gauhati, 
since their coins have been found there.^^^ This seems to indicate 
that even during the middle of the 13th century A.D., the capital 
of the kingdom was at or near Gauhati, not to speak of a century 
earlier. The ruins of Rangpur or Kamatd, ascribed to one Dharma- 
pala of traditions,can hardly be identified with those of Kama* 
rupanagara of Dharmapala of the Puspabhadra grant. Therefore, 
the city of Kdmrud of the Muslim writers, to which the invaders 
advanced, can reasonably be identified with a place in North 
Gauhati, just opposite Pragjyotisapura or Gauhati. The extensive 
ruins of fortifications, temples and roads which may be ascribed 
to a period not later than A.D. 1100-1200, may have been the relics 
of a Pala capital there during Dharmapala’s reign. This is in con¬ 
sonance with a tradition that a king of the name of Dharmapala 
had a seat of government there. The eastern portion of North 
Gauhati is still known as Rdjdudr (royal palace), indicating that 
the king’s palace was there. The find-spot of the Puspabhadra 
grant is Rdjmahal, near the capital. It is, therefore, evident that 
Kdmarupanagara was at North Gauhati, which remained the capital 
until the later part of the 13th century A.D., after which, with 
the foundation of a new dynasty it was shifted to Kamatd.^^^ It 
is also certain that the old city of Pragjyotisa was not abandoned. 
Kdmarupanagara of the grant was but an extension of the old 
capital to the northern bank of the Brahmaputra which must have 
been established as a defensive measure, and Dharmapala and his 
successors remained the lords of Pragjyoti§a.^2o 
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After the consolidation of his conquests, Dharmapala devoted 
himself to the spread of religion and learning. As indicated by 
his Pu^pabhadra grant, (v 7) he became a propagator of the 
Vajrayd 7 ia, and he was not only a patron of religion but also a 
poet. The first eight verses of the said giant were written by 
him, who was “the sun of the Pala family, the crown-jewel oi 
poets, the abode of all arts, the possessor of all virtues, pure and 
virtuous”.The Sadukti Kanidmrta of Sridharadai^a contains 
ten verses, attributed to Dharmapala.^^^ The patronage of and the 
liberality shown towards the Brahmanas are attested by his grants. 
With a well-furnished treasury, a systematic administrative machi¬ 
nery, and a vigorous foreign policy, he extended the bounds of 
Kamarupa and restored peace and order, and thus proved himself 
as one of the last great rulers of Kamarupa. He really justified 
his claim as the protector of dharma, artha and /cama.^^ 

8 . Jayapala—^the last known ruler of the family: 

The genealogy of the Pala rulers, as given in the grants, ends 
with Dharmapala, whose successor is, therefore, unknown. N. N. 
Vasu, on the basis of a Rangpur tradition, asserts that Dharmapala 
was succeeded by his son, Bhavachandra, and the sovereignty 
of the family slipped away from the time of this king and his 
minister Gavachandra.^^^ But there is nothing to prove that 
Dharmapala had such a son. This Dharmapala of traditions and 
his reputed son may in fact have belonged to entirely different 
lines. 

A Kamarupa nrpati of the name of Jayapala is, however, men¬ 
tioned in a Silimpur stone slab inscription, the object of which was 
to record the erection of a temple wherein a Brahmana, named 
Prahasa built an image of Amaranatha. The inscription was found 
in the Silimpur mouza of Kethal thana of the district of Bogra. 
It mentions a tuldpurusa gift, made to that Brahmana by Jayapala. 
‘‘Though excessively solicited’^ the epigraph records, “he (Prahasa) 
did not by any means accept nine hundred gold coins and 
a sdsana, (a grant of land) yielding an income of a thousand 
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(coins) from Jayapaladeva, the king of Kamarupa, of unimaginable 
glory, while (the latter was) making a tuldpurusa gift”.^^® spite 
of this explicit reference, the identification of Jayapala as the ruler 
of Kamarupa is disputed. D. N. Mukherjee’s identification of this 
prince with Jayapala, the cousin of Devapala of Gauda,^^® is chrono¬ 
logically impossible, as Jayapala of Gauda flourished during the 
9th century A.D. and the script of the inscription is much later. 
The name also occurs in the Chandoga Parisista Prakma, where 
a Jayapala is said to have made the donation of a ‘Mahasraddha' 
to Umapati, the chief of panditas.^^'^ This Umapati lived in the 
early part of the 12th century A.D. during the time of Vijayasena. 
Pandit H. P. Sastri in his introduction to Rdmacarita makes men¬ 
tion of this Jayapala, whom he identifies with the cousin of Deva¬ 
pala this again is chronologically impossible, for, as we have 
shown, Devapala could not have flourished later than the 9th cen¬ 
tury A.D. There is no mention of Jayapala either as a ruler of 
Gauda, or as a cousin of Devapala. R. G. Basak, the editor of 
the 6ilimpur epigraph, rightly identifies Jayapala of the inscription 
and Jayapala of the work as a king of Kamarupa.^^ P. Bhatta- 
charya holds the same view, and makes Jayapala either the son 
or the grandson of Dharmapala.^^® It is, therefore, almost certain 
that Jayapala of the epigraph was the same person as Jayapala 
of the verse, and no other than the Kamarupa nrpati, H. C. Ray 
rightly points out that Jayapala of the inscription cannot be identi¬ 
fied with the cousin of Devapala. In view of the proximity of the 
find-spot of the epigraph to the frontier of Kamarupa and the simi¬ 
larity of its characters to those of the Palas of Kamarupa, it will 
be reasonable, Ray holds, to take Jayapala as belonging to that 
line.If the chronicles of Assam are to be relied upon, he may 
be identified with Ramacandra. 

The next important question to be decided is Jayapala’s posi¬ 
tion in the Pala group of princes. Basak places him without suffi- 
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cient reason somewhere after Indrapala.^32 is not certain 

whether Jayapala should come before or after the Gopala— 
Dharmapala group.^^s genealogy of the Pala line, as given 

in the grants, shows that he has no place, at least in direct succes¬ 
sion, before Dharmapala. The existing sources also do not support 
the view that he belonged to a collateral family of the Palas. Tlie 
fact that he is mentioned as a Kamarupa nrpoti seems to prove that 
he was not a feudatory raja, but must have ruled from the central 
city of Pragjyoti^a. If Jayapala’s identification with Ramacandra 
of the Assamese chronicles may be accepted, it appears almost 
certain that he was the successor of Dharmapala and most likely 
his son. His date of accession may, therefore, be placed about 
A.D. 1120. 

The location of the land, granted to Prahasa in Srdvasti in 
Pnndrarr/rdhana, to which wc have already referred, proves that 
Jayapala’s sway reached North Bengal. It was not a new conquest, 
but one which had been made by Dharmapala about two decades 
earlier. This epigraph proves that from about A.D. 1096-97 until 
the accession of Jayapala or sometime later than A.D. 1120 Pwndra* 
vardhana remained under Kamarupa. 

The e;:tens3on of the frontiers of Kamarupa to North Bengal, 
and the frequent bid for supremacy by her rulers since the decline 
of the Guptas, resulted in a traditional rivalry between Gauda and 
Kamarupa. So long as there were strong rulers in Kamarupa, 
Gauda rulers could not pu.sh back the western boundary of the 
former from Bengal. The minor chiefs, who occasionally became 
prominent either in North or East Bengal, had to give way after 
a short period to any conqueror. But now Gauda was in the ascen¬ 
dant under Ramapala, and the time had come when Kamarupa 
had to bear the full weight of the Gauda army. This perhaps 
accounts for the invasion of Mayana, the general of Ramapala, as 
described in the Rdmacarita of Sandhyakaranandi. Though the 
text refers to the conquest of Kamarupa by Mayana,Majumdar 
thinks that Kamarupa was conquered not by Mayana, which he 
takes to be a misreading, but either by Jayapala or Tihgyadeva 
during the reign of Dharmapala of Kamarupa.^^^ But it is distinctly 
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stated that the invader was Mayana; we shall show that the contem¬ 
porary king of Kamarupa was Jayapala himself. R. D. Banerji 
holds that Mayana conquered Kamarupa in about A.D. 1095 and 
that Ramap^a was succeeded by Kumarapala in A.D. 1097.^2® But, 
only his own system of chronology makes Kumarapala ascend the 
throne about that date. N. N. Vasu contends that during the weak 
reign of Bhavachandra, son of Dharmapala, the entire land from 
Kdmatd to Kamarupa was lost, and this region was conquered 
by Rtoiapala.^^^ But the tradition on which his surmise is based, 
lacks confirmation. P. Bhattacharya asserts that the inva¬ 
sion took place about A.D. 1094-95 during Dharmapala’s reign, and 
this resulted in the occupation of only the south-western portion 
of Kamarupa, over which Tihgyadeva and Vaidyadeva ruled one 
after another, while Dharmapala was ruling over the eastern part. 
Vaidyadeva, according to Bhattacharya, was the contemporary of 
Dharmapala. Bhattacharya, therefore, contends that there was a 
division of the kingdom after Mayana’s conquest, the vassals of 
Gauda ruling over the western part and Dharmapala and his suc¬ 
cessor ruling over the eastern.This theory seems to have been 
contradicted by Bhattacharya himself by the fact that he has dated 
the accession of Dharmapala and placed the Subhahkarapataka 
grant, by which lands were donated by that ruler, in jSrdvasti in 
the last decade of the eleventh century A.D.^^® The grants of 
Dharmapala do not give us any ground for suspicion that any 
portion of Kamarupa was lost in Bengal until after the accession 
of Jayapala in about A.D. 1120. 

We have examined the date of Ramapala, who may reasonably 
be placed between A.D. 1085-1130.^^® Jayapala made his offer to 
Prahasa in Srdvasti between A.D. 1120-25, and the overthrow of 
this prince may be placed towards the end of the reign of Rama¬ 
pala about A.D. 1125-1130. It is rightly pointed out by P. Bhatta¬ 
charya, on the basis of Chandoga PariHsta Prakdsa^ that Uma- 
X^ati and Jayapala flourished even during the second quarter of 
the 12th century A.D.,**^^ but perhaps not later than A.D. 1138. 
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This last date of Jayapala seems to be confirmed by the Kamauli 
grant of Vaidyadeva (A.D, 1142), issued by him in the fourth 
year of his reign, i.e., in about A.D. 1138. By this grant Vaidya¬ 
deva claims to have donated lands in Pragjyotisa,^^ indicating that 
in about 1138 he was the ruler of Kamarupa. The grant proves 
that Vaidyadeva was established by Kumarapala, when the former 
suppressed the rebellion of Tiiigyadeva, who was placed as a vas¬ 
sal of Ramapala over the western portion of Kamarupa in North 
Bengal. Tiiigyadeva was the contemporary of Ramapala, as was 
Vaidyadeva of Kumara|>ala, who had a very short reign. Kumara¬ 
pala is dated differently by different writers. R. D. Banerji places 
him between A.D. 1097-1103Majumdar, 1120-25^'^^ and 
D. C. Battacharya between 1111-1115 or 1120-32.^^^ The most 
likely date appears to be A.D. 1130-35 which was also the date of 
Tiiigyadeva. Hence the invasion of Kamarupa during the reign of 
Jayapala may reasonably be placed between A.D. 1125-30. It is 
not possible to place Vaidyadeva in A.D. 1096, as done by D. C. 
Bhattacharya.^^® It is equally wrong to place the invasion of 
Mayana towards the end of the 11th century A.D., during Dharma- 
pala’s reign, and evolve a theory of the division of Klamarupa at 
this time, as done by P. Ehattacharya. He himself has placed the 
reign of Dharmapala during the first part of the 12th cen¬ 
tury A.D.^^'^ Tlie donee of the Subhankarapataka grant, as we have 
noted, hailed from Srmmsti in Piiiidra and the land was donated 
in Dijjind (Dinajpur); Bhattacharya has admitted that Kamarupa 
at that time extended up to that region.^^^ If by the suggested date 
of that grant (A.D. 1095) Dharmapala was dispossessed of the 
western part of the kingdom, which contained Kdmarujxinanara, 
how are we to explain that the Puspabhadra grant of the end of 
his reign was issue'd fi*om the same capital? So the theory of the 
division of the kingdom between Tiiigyadeva-Vaidyadeva and 
Dharmapala-Jayapala is not supported by any genuine evidence. 
Ehattacharya’s theory is probably based on the assumption that 
Dharmapala had his capital at Kaviata in North Bengal; but we 
have shown that it was at North Gauhati. 
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It is equally wrong to conjecture, as done by K. L. Barua, that 
the whole of Kamarupa was conquered by Mayana from the 
hands of Jayapala, and that Tihgyadeva was placed as a vassal in 
the central city of Kamarupanagara or Pragjyotisa.^^^ As we have 
noted, Mayana^s invasion resulted only in the loss of Kamarupa 
possessions in Bengal, over which Tihgyadeva was placed as a 
vassal. It was Vaidyadeva who completed his conquests. His 
Kamauli grant records the grant of two villags of Sdntipdtaka and 
Mandard, situated in the visaya of Badd in Kamarupa mandala, in 
the hhukti of Prdgjyotisa: (Sri^Prdgjyotisa-hhuktau Kdmarupa- 
mamdale Bada-visaye) It is .significant that Tihgyadeva is not 
mentioned as a ruler of Kamarupa, but simply called a prince 
ruling over the region to the east of the Pala dominion. As the 
record states, when Tihgyadeva rebelled, Vaidyadeva was sent by 
Kumarapala to suppress his revolt, and Vaidyadeva, with his 
brother Buddhadeva’s help, succeeded in killing Tihgyadeva. Soon 
after this event Vaidyadeva declared his independence and, as 
proved by his grant, as early as A.D. 1128 he assumed the imperial 
title of ^Mahardjddhirdja-Paramesvara-Paramahhaftdraka, indicat¬ 
ing his independence of the Palas of both Kamarupa and Gauda. 
It is not known when Vaidyadeva conquered the rest of Kama¬ 
rupa in the east, where Jayapala was still ruling as an indepen¬ 
dent king. But Vaidyadeva issued his grant from Hansakorici and 
made the donation of two villages in the heart of Kamarupa.It 
is suggested by Pandit Bhattacharya that it was as a result of his 
victory over Jayapala that Vaidyadeva donated lands by A.D. 
1138.^''’“ But, this ought to have been mentioned in the grant. So in 
the absence of any reference to the conflict between Vaidyadeva and 
Jayapfda, it is safer to suggest that Jayapala did not go to war 
with Vaidyadeva. In any case, the conquest of Kamarupa by 
Vaidyadeva was complete by A.D. 1138 and, therefore, the last 
date of Jayapala cannot be placed after that. 

To conclude, it was Jayapala who was defeated by Mayana 
between A.D. 1125-30 and as a result, the pos.sessions of Kamarupa 
in Bengal were ceded to the Palas of Gauda and over them Tihgya¬ 
deva was placed as a vassal; when he revolted, during Kumara- 
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pala's reign, Vaidyadeva killed him and subsequently declared 
his independence. He then made fresh conquests in the eastern 
portion of Kamarupa and began to rule over the major part or the 
whole of the kingdom from A.D. 1138, about which date the Pala 
family of Kamarupa became extinct.^^ If this sequence of events 
and the chronology be correct, Jayapala ruled between 
A.D. 1120-1138 as the contemporary of both Ramapala and 
Kumarapala, and Tihgyadeva and Vaidyadeva. That Jayapala was 
the last Pala ruler is also indicated by our chronicles, according 
to which he was no other than Ramacandra. Vaidyadeva estab¬ 
lished a new line, and was known as Arimatta, who is credited 
by the chronicles with the erection of many fortifications, not only 
in modern Kamarupa, but also in Visvanath and Ratnapura in 
Majuli in Upper Assam.^^^. This also proves that Vaidyadeva estab¬ 
lished himself as the ruler of the whole of Kamarupa after Jaya¬ 
pala. 

(i) The supposed invasion of Kamarupa by the Senas of Bengal: 

The next important question to be decided is the supposed 
connection between Kamarupa and the Senas of Bengal. The Deo- 
parii epigraph of Vijayasena states that ^‘he (Vijayasena) impetu- 
ousl;;, assailed the lord of Gau«Ja, put down the prince of Kama¬ 
rupa and conquered Kalihga”^^^ The next important mention is 
made by the Madhainagar grant of Laksmanasena, which states 
that he “subdued Kamarupa.”^^® The question to be decided is, 
who were the contemporary rulers of Kamarupa. This will 
depend on the date of the Sena rulers of Bengal. Kiel- 
horn places the grant of Vijayasena towards the end 
of the 11th century A.D,, and ascribing him to the beginning of 
the last quarter of the 11th century A.D., makes Lak^mana the 
founder of the era beginning with A.D 1119;^-*^'^ but in another 
place, he ascribes for Vallalasena, the father of Laksmana, 
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A.D. 1169.^^ R. D. Banerji, editing the grant of Laksmanasena, 
holds that his date falls in 1119 when Laksmana conquered Ktoia- 
rupa.^^® The actual interpretation of both the grants will show that 
while Vijaya put down the prince of Kamarupa, Laksmana only 
subdued the kingdom. It is unlikely that Ktoiarupa was conquered 
and ceded to their kingdom.!^® H. C. Raychaudhuri, referring to 
the invasion of Vijayasena, remarks that “during the weak rule of 
the sons of Ramapala, the kinglets of the Gauda empire who 
helped Ramapala to regain his throne, engaged in a struggle for 
supremacy, in the course of which, Vtra, Vajardhanay the rdjd 
of Kamarupa and the lord of Gauda himself were worsted and 
Vijayasena established the supremacy of his family.P. Bhat- 
tacharya explains the conflict on a theory of the annexation of 
the western part of Kamarupa leading to the invasion, and further 
adds that the invasions took place in the reign of either the son 
or the grandson of Dharmapala, i.e., during the time of either Jaya- 
pala or his successor. On this theory, Bhattacharya places Vijaya¬ 
sena during the middle of the 12th century A.D .^®2 3 ^^ this has 
been disproved by his own chronology. If Vijaya flourished, as he 
claims, in about A.D. 1159-69, how can it be feasible that Jaya- 
pala, whose last date cannot be far removed from A.D. 1135 or 
1138, could be affected by the invasion? Tlie successor of Jaya- 
pala is yet to be found, if he was not Vaidyadeva himself. To 
make confusion worse confounded, Bhattacharya thinks that Jaya- 
pala’s kingdom was again invaded by Laksmanasena, whom he 
places towards the end of the 12lh century A.D.^®3 jf Jayapala 
was affected by any of these invasions, they will have to be ascribed 
to a date earlier than A.D. 1138, which is impossible. Prinsep gives 
the dates of Vijaya — A.D. 1063; Vallala —1066 and Laksmana — 
1116 only.^®^ R. L. Mitra supports him and gives the dates as fol¬ 
lows : Vijaya — A.D. 1046; Vallala —1056 and Laksmana — 
1106.^®^ Cunningham’s chronology is: Vijaya — A.D. 1025; Val¬ 
lala—1050 and Laksmana —1076.^®® V. Smith ascribes the foun- 
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dation of the Sena dynasty to A.D. 1060.^®'^ All these dates are no 
longer tenable in the light of the Muslim records and a number 
of works, the authorship of some of which, like the Ddnasdgara 
and the Adbhutasdgara, is attributed to Vallalasena. Though there 
are writers like R. D. Banerji who disbelieve in the reliability of 
the dates contained therein, their authenticity has been proved 
by others like R. C. Majumdar,^®^ Raychaudhuri, D. C. Bhatta- 
charya, N. N. Vasu and others. Ddnamgara was written in the 
S.E. 1091 (A.D. 1169) and Adbhutasdgara in 1082 (A.D. 1160) 
when Vallala was alive. R. C. Majumdar, on the basis of these 
dates, holds that the date A.D. 1118-19, taken to be the era started 
by Lak^mana, as believed by Banerji, was not actually such, and 
maintains that he might have come to the throne many years 
later than that date. He places, therefore, Vijaya’s date of acces¬ 
sion in A.D. 1118-19; Vallala in 1159 and Laksmana in 1175.^®® 
D.C. Bhattacharya, on the basis of the same works, gives the dates 
as follows: Vijaya —A.D. 1096-1157; Vallala —1157-1170 and 
Laksmana —1170-1200. He takes A.D. 1119 as the date of Laks- 
mana’s birth.^^® The pveriod for Vijaya appears to be too long and 
it is yet to be proved that the date 1119 was the birth date of Lak§- 
mana. As H. C. Raychaudhuri points out, the so-called Lak§mana 
era beginning with A.D. 1119 was not started by Laksmanasena, 
son of Vallala, as the theory is opposed to the evidence of the 
works of Vallala and the TabaqdUi-Ndsirl of Minhaj who wrote 
his work in A.H. 658 (A.D. 1260). The two works of Vallala prove 
that he was alive in A.D. 1168-69 and, therefore, his son could not 
have ascended the throne before that date. The work of Minhaj 
further proves that Laksmana was ruling in Bengal at the time of 
the Nadia raid of Bakhtiyar which took place after A.H. 589 and 
before A.H. 601, i.e., between A.D. 1193-1205.^'^^ But it is difficult 
to decide whether the date A.D. 1169 of Vallala refers to the 
beginning or the end of his reign. In any case, it appears that his 
connection with the so-called Laksmanasena era beginning with 
A.D. 1119 has no historical basis at all. 

If the date A.D. 1119 may be taken as the date of Vijaya- 
sena’s accession, as done by R. C. Majumdar, the Sena chronology 
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becomes easier; in this case Vijaya ruled from A.D. 1119 to 1159; 
Vallala — A.D. 1159 to 1175 and Lafcsmana — A.D. 1175 to 1200 
or even later. With this chronology, it is reasonable to hold that 
Vijaya’s invasion of Kamarupa, if it actually occurred, cannot be 
placed before A.D. 1142, the date of Vaidyadeva’s Kamauli grant, 
in which he assumed the imperial title; while the invasion of Laks- 
mana took place some fifty years after, during the reign of some 
unknown successor of Vaidyadeva. On these considerations, it is 
impossible to place the invasions of these two Sena rulers, during 
the reign of Jayapala and his successor. It is likely that Vijaya 
invaded during the time of Vaidyadeva, some time between 
A.D. 1142-45, and Laksmana invaded towards the end of the 12th 
century A.D.; but none of these resulted in the permanent con¬ 
quest of Kamarupa even in part. 

(ii) Successors of Jayapala and Vaidyadeva—Family of Valla- 
bhadeva: 

The successors of Vaidyadeva are unknown. The discovery 
of the plates of Vallabhadeva in Tezpur, dated S.E. 1107 (A.D. 1185), 
edited by Kielhorn,^’^^ reveals, however, the genealogy of a group 
of rulers, such as Rayarideva, Udayakarna and Vallabhadeva. 
They trace their origin from the kings of Bhaskara’s race of the 
Candra vamsa, Rayarideva, known also as Trailokyasiihha, is des¬ 
cribed as the “frontal ornament of the kings of Bhaskara’s race.” 
The identification of Bhaskara with Bhaskaravarman,!'^^ is unlikely, 
as the latter is said to have belonged to the Bhauma dynasty. It is 
also not clear whether they were the direct successors of Vaidya¬ 
deva; for otherwise they would have traced the genealogy from 
him. K. L. Barua holds that they were not the direct successors 
of Vaidyadeva and could not have ruled between Vaidyadeva and 
the date of the inscription (A.D.1185); but he adds that they 
were probably feudatory chiefs under later Kamarupa kings.^^^ 
P. Bhattacharya asserts that they had nothing to do with Assam.^'^s 
Ray, Vasu and Bhattasali take them to be the immediate succes¬ 
sors of Vaidyadeva's descendants.^"^® But, as we have stated, the 
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fact that they trace their origin from the family of Bhaskara, and 
claim no relation with Vaidyadeva, makes it doubtful whether the 
family of Vallabhadeva was directly connected with Vaidyadeva. 
There is, however, no difficulty in placing them after Vaidyadeva 
in almost direct succession, and they may have had very short 
reigns. It is possible that Rayarideva was placed as a feudatory of 
Vaidyadeva in the region about Tezpur in the east, and, during 
Vijayasena’s invasion, the former helped Vaidyadeva. This is per¬ 
haps indicated by the plates of Vallabhadeva, which credit Rayari¬ 
deva with the defeat of aking of Vahga. Rayarideva’s encounter 
with Vijayasena^"^*^ can be explained in that light. It is also possi¬ 
ble that after the defeat and the death of Vaidyadeva in the hands 
of Vijayasena, the Sena king had to march against Rayarideva, 
with the result that Vijayasena met with a reverse, which led 
Rayarideva to establish himself as an independent ruler. Udaya- 
karna, the next ruler, was not so important; they may be placed 
between A.D. 1145 and 1175. Their successor Vallabhadeva is des¬ 
cribed in his grant as a great hero ‘‘who sportively overcame hos¬ 
tile princes, as if they were courtezans^’.Bhattasali and Ray 
seem to hold that the campaign led by Bakhtiyar in A.D. 1202 to 
Tibet^^ was destroyed in Assam by Vallabhadeva or his succes- 
sor.i®® This does not appear probable, because it is unlikely that 
Vallabhadeva, whose grant was recorded in A.D. 1185, flourished 
until the invasion of Bakhtiyar in A.D. 1205-6. The reference to 
his warlike activities in the grant may be explained by the fact 
that Laksmanasena invaded Kamarupa towards the end of the 
12th century A.D., and Vallabhadeva was involved in war, with 
the result that the latter was subdued by the former, as stated 
in the Madhainagar grant. 

(iii) Vallabhadeva’s Successors and Muslim invasions: 

The successor of Vallabhadeva is unknown; but during Bakh- 
tiyar’s invasion in A.D. 1205-6, according to the Tabaqdt-i- 
IVdsin,!®! which is confirmed, we believe, by the Kdndi Varasl, 
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Rock epigraph of North Gauhati,^® the name of the king then 
ruling was Bartu, or Prthu.i®^ in the opinion of Wolseley Haig, 
this Bartu was no other than a Kamarupa king, who not only 
defeated Bakhtiyar but also Sultan Ghiasuddin in A.D. 1226, and 
was ultimately overthrown by Nasiruddln, the son of Iltumish in 
A.D. 1228.^®^. The defeat of Bakhtiyar, as stated in the North Gau- 
hati inscription^®® runs thus: Sake turaga yugmese madhumasa 

trayodase Kdmarupam saifndgatya Turuskdh ksayam-dyayuh; (that 
is, on the thirteenth of Caitra in the Saka era 1127 the Turks com¬ 
ing into Kamarupa were destroyed). The second invasion of Ghia- 
suddm Iwaz is perhaps alluded to by an inscription from Gachtal 
in Nowgong, indicating that the invader went up to that region. 
It was issued in the Saka year 1149, (A.D. 1227) and it records 
that the king Visvasundaradeva ordered one Candrakanta to re¬ 
pair the damage done by the mlecchas to the temple of 
N. K. Bhattasali is right in suggesting that they were the Muslims 
who accompanied Ghiasuddin in his campaign against Kdmrud and 
Bang in A.D. 1226.^®^ Visvasundaradeva was probably the real 
name of Bartu or Prthu, as mentioned by Minhaj; he may have 
been the son or successor of Vallabhadeva. Glazier refers to local 
traditions which describe Prthu as an important king of Kama¬ 
rupa, who built extensive fortifications in present Jalpaiguri in 
Bengal,^®® perhaps after Bakhtiyar’s repulse. The erection of a 
Siva temple of Jalpesvara in Jalpaiguri is attributed to one Jal- 
pesvara by the Yogint Tantra; Jalpesvara, according to our chroni¬ 
cles was another name of Prthu.^®® So Prthu, Jalpesvara and 
Visvasundaradeva may probably stand for the same ruler, who, 
after the repulse of two invasions of Bakhtiyar and Ghiasuddin 
Iwaz, was finally overthrown by Nasiruddin.^®® The next Muslim 
invasion was that of Ikhtiyar-uddin Yuzbak about A.D. 1256-57.^®^ 
The reigning king was probably Sandhiya, who is mentioned in the 
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Gurucarita of Ramacaran Thakura, and it was he who defeated 
Yuzbak.^^ Soon after this, Sandhiya shifted the capital to Kamatd, 
not only owing to the fear of repeated Muslim invasions, but also 
because of the fact that the Ahoms from the east began to push 
v/estward after the establishment of their rule in Upper Assam, 
beginning with the second quarter of the 13th century A.D. In fact, 
at a subsequent time, with the decline and the extinction of the 
Hindu families, many principalities were founded not only by the 
Ahoms and the Kacharis, but also by the Koch and the Khasi- 
Jaintias. But the events of this period lie beyond the scope of 
our work^^® 

9. Conclusion: 

To conclude, with Jayapala came the end of a long line of 
kings, tracing their origin from the Bhauma dynasty, established 
in Pragjyotisa. Mayana’s conquest was only limited to the posses¬ 
sions of Kamarupa in Bengal. After overthrowing Tihgyadeva, 
Vaidyadeva became responsible for the foundation of a new line 
in Kamarupa, but his direct successors are unknown. It was pro¬ 
bably he who established Rayarideva as a feudatory, who, after 
the overthrow and the death of Vaidyadeva, founded another line; 
his successor Vallabhadeva was perhaps involved in a war with 
Laksmanasena towards the close of the 12th century A.D. Visva- 
sundaradeva, alias Prthu, and Sandhiya were most probably rulers 
of different lines; but they did their duty in repulsing successive 
Muslim invasions. It is obvious from the foregoing narrative that 
the political history of the period after Jayapala is as obscure as 
disconnected, and the unity of the kingdom was lost until the 
Ahoms, after a long period of contests with their adversaries, 
restored to a great extent the lost political unity to Asam. 


192. E.H.K., pp. 245f. 

193. Reference may be made to a local line of rulers ruling from 6ri- 
hatta during the eleventh-twelfth century A.D. These rulers were Khara- 
vana, Gokuladeva, N^ayana, Kesavadeva, and Is^adeva, the last one ruling 
for more than seventeen years. The region was ultimately conquered in 
A.D. 1303 by Sikandar Khan GhazI during the reign of the Sultan Firuz 
Sh^ : (R. C. Majumdar, The Struggle For Empire, pp. 42f). 



Section 5 


ADMINISTRATION 
1. Preliminary remarks: 

From early times we find terms indicating some form of 
government—^monarchy or otherwise in Assam. For a better 
understanding of the ideas associated with that government we 
are expected to refer to certain theories on the origin of the social 
order and of the State, as well as their inter-relations. According to 
the general view, in ancient India the State could not emerge 
without an organised society, and its fundamental aim was to do 
away with the period of ‘Matsyanydya\ create conditions for the 
welfare of all and to strive for the realisation of the three aims of 
life, ‘dharma artha kdma\ paving the way for the fourth—^‘mofcsa’ 
This could only be pos.sible when some authority was devised to 
administer justice to all, and this called for a machinery whose 
primary function was the administration of justice with the help 
of ‘darjdaniti’. In fine, the State was thought to have originated 
either by an appeal to a higher authority which provided the 
‘dandantti’ or by an agreement between groups in an organised 
society. Society, as conceived in ancient India, consisted of groups 
rather than individuals, and the aim of the State was to ensure 
the social and spiritual ends of each group and individuals.^ 

A number of conditions were required that the authority might 
provide for an orderly life. The ruler was made subservient to 
law, but placed above the groups, and was made to bear in mind 
that only the welfare of all would conduce to his own happiness.^ 
But, the success of the system depended upon the mutual co-opera¬ 
tion of State and society. 

The actual system of administration, monarchical or otherwise, 
was evolved through a gradual process, and took two forms: evo¬ 
lution from a tribal polity to something like an imperialism, and 
from a small republic to a confederation; in some cases, as among 
the tribes of Assam, the antique system, based on republican ideas 

1. See Manu, VIII, 41; Ydjnwvalkya, 11, 195. 

2. See Arthasdstra, Bk. I, Chap. XIX; Visnu Purdna, III, 70. 
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and practices persisted for centuries. With this evolution was 
linked up the enlargement of a State into a big kingdom. Though 
we come across terms indicating a gradation of monarchies and 
imperial titles like the ^ekardf and the ‘samrdf and the perfor¬ 
mance of imperial ceremonies by monarchs under many dynasties 
in ancient India, suggesting the existence of empires at different 
periods even before the Mauryas, these were not empires on a large 
scale. The idea of an empire had an intimate relation with the 
geographical vision of a particular period and people, which widen¬ 
ed with the new conquests made. In that sense no ruler of ancient 
Assam, including Bhaskara and Harsadeva, could carve out a large 
empire, though they assumed titles like ^Mahardjddhirdja Para- 
mesvara Paramahhattdraka\ Moreover, these titles had different 
implications at different periods of history. 

It is evident that kingdoms and institutions had a gradual 
development. It is not possible, however, to infer when an orga¬ 
nised State was established in Assam; it is possible that it existed 
during the foundation of the BJiauma dynasty in Pragjyotisa, laid 
by the Alpine chiefs of Bhagadatta’s family. Even though the 
kingdom of Bhagadatta was a large one, evidence of its divisions 
and the distribution of State functions is lacking. 

The existing sources, however meagre, show that monarchy 
was the normal form of government in ancient Assam. We have 
no means of investigating into the working of the machinery of 
government in a number of States, mostly feudatory, mentioned 
in the grants. Epigraphy indicates that the State was conceived 
of as being constituted by seven component parts, called prakrtis 
in the Hindu law books, having their respective functions and 
inter-relations. These are the king (svdmin)^ minister (arridtya)^ 
territory (janapada) , fort (durga) , treasury (kosa) , army (davda) 
and ally (mitra) ? A significant reference to these elements (pra- 
krtayah) is made in the Bargaon grant (v 10), referring to the 
election of Brahmapala when there was nobody of Naraka’s race 
to succeed Tyagasiihha who died without leaving any heir. Hoemle 
translates prakrtayah as subjects."^ Kalidasa uses prakrti both as 
ministry and subjects.^ Mallinatha, quoting Visva explains it thus: 


3. Arthasastra, VI, I; VIII, I; Manu, IX, 294; Kamandaka. IV, I; ^ukra, 
V, 12-13; Mnti Parvan, LVI, 5; LXVHI, 7. 

4. LXVII, I, pp. 113f. 

5. Raghuvarhia^ VIII, 18; XII, 12. 
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{prahrtih sahaje yonau amdtye paramdtmani) , 6ukra also uses 
the expression in different senses.® But ordinarily, as we have 
stated, the term prakrti stands for seven organs or parts of the 
State. The expression in the Bargaon grant may have stood for 
the ministers, other officials and leading members of the commu¬ 
nity, who participated in the election or selection of Brahmapala. 
The idea of the seven elements of the State {saptdnga) is also 
clear from the Kamauli grant of Vaidyadeva."^ It appears, there¬ 
fore, that in ancient Assam as in other parts of India, the con¬ 
ception of the State as an organism, constituted of the seven ele¬ 
ments, was recognised. As B. K. Sarkar writes, this conception is 
“not merely structural or anatomical but also physiological in the 
sense that it is functional—It embodies really a psychological 
attempt to conceive and classify political phenomena in their 
logical entirety”.® 

Whether under monarchy or any other system, a balance 
between centralisation and decentralisation was the key-note of 
ancient Indian administration in general. The working of this 
principle in Assam will be illustrated from the treatment of the 
subject. This principle of autonomy, though sometimes restricted, 
may have worked both in political and socio-economic spheres. But 
the socio-economic and political life of the Assam tribes were 
apparently left undisturbed by the rulers of the central kingdom 
of Pragjyotisa, and we find only a few references to their relations 
with the centre. They were, in fact, governed by a different polity, 
evolved by them through centuries of segregated life, and more 
or less democratic. 

2. Central Machinery: 

(i) Kingship and character of monarchy : We have a number 
of ancient Indian theories on the origin of kingship, such as divine, 
quasi-divine, contractual, or even originating in war.® While some 
writers like U. N. Ghoshal^® take an extreme view of the divinity 
of the ancient Indian king, pointing that the rulers were thought of 


6. ^ukranitif V, 12-13. 

7. E.I., II, pp. 347f. 

8. Positive Back^ground of Hindu Sociology, Bk. II, I, p. 39. 

9. Aitareya Brdhmana, I, 14; jSatapatha Brdhmana, V. 

10. Hindu Political Theories, pp. 180f; The Beginnings of Indian Histom 
riography and other Essays, p, 114. 
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not merely as nara^devatds, but also as devatas, others^^ take king- 
ship to have been always more or less elective; but the truth lies 
midway between the two theories.^^ 

Whatever the origin of kingship, belief in the divine nature 
of the rulers of Assam is indicated by the fact that they traced 
their descent through the Boar incarnation of Visnu. The same 
idea is suggested by the fact that some of them were compared 
with gods. Pusyavarman was like second VisnuP Narayana- 
varman was the divine Cakrapdni in human form.^'* Bhutivar- 
man^^ was like Indra in power and fame; so were Susthitavarman^® 
and Brahmapala.^"^ Ratnapala emulated the renowned good deeds 
of Rama and Kr^a^^^ and was like Puriusottama and JandrdanaP 
Vaidyadeva is compared with Varuna^ Kuvera, Brhaspati and other 
deities because of his possessing their qualities.^ The rulers might 
have been so compared because thereby they expected to receive 
respect from their subjects equal to that of the gods; for Manu 
says that even an infant king should not be despised, as he is a 
great god in human form.^i 

That kingship in Assam was sometimes elective, is gathered 
from epigraphy. We have already referred to the election of 
Brahmapala by the high officials and important members of the 
State, as given in the Bargaon grant. As stated therein (v 10) 
he was elected king, as he belonged to the Bhauma family and 
possessed the requisite qualifications to rule the State. K. L. 
Barua believes that such instances of election are myths; he further 
opines that Brahmapala was an upstart who proclaimed himself 
king, and the people had no other alternative than to accept him 
as such; and in order to justify his kingship, Brahmapala was 
proclaimed as a scion of the Bhauma dynasty, the choice of the 


11. K. P. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, II, pp. 3f. 
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people having fallen upon him.^ But, as the said epigraph shows, 
Brahmapala was elected king because of his ability, when there was 
no issue of the last king Tyagasiriiha. Instances of election are 
also found in other dynasties of ancient India. It is, however, true 
that in cases of election the choice in almost all occasions fell on 
a prince of the former ruling family and exceptions are rare, as 
are exceptions to the law of primogeniture in a hereditary 
monarchy. 

The succession was normally by primogeniture, but that, popu¬ 
lar opinion was to some extent respected by the rulers, is shown 
by records where we find instances of selection or nomination of 
princes, made by the reigning king. Ganapativarman “placed 
his son (Mahendra) in charge of his kingdom, having called the 
people together’’: (janam samdhuya gundnvitam sutam niyojya 
rdjyam divavieva ydtavdn)^ Chandramukhavarman likewise esta¬ 
blished his son Sthitavarman, when the latter grew up and finished 
his education.^'^ We find also instances of setting aside rightful 
claimants to the throne either for their physical defects or bad 
qualities.^^ The two princes, Cakra and Arathi of the line of Salas- 
tambha were not allowed to rule, as both “were disposed to dis¬ 
regard the advice of their preceptors, and so the son of the younger 
(Arathi) bore the burden of the kingdom”.'^ 

Instances of voluntary abdiction for various reasons are found 
in epigraphs. Vanamala, “having observed that his son had finished 
his education and attained maturity, made over to him the royal 
umbrella”.^^ Jayamala or Virabahu, being attacked by a disease, 
transferred his throne and crown to Balavarman III.^ Brahma¬ 
pala abdicated in favour of his son Ratnapala, as he thought it 
suitable to the occasion.^^ 

It, therefore, appears that monarchy in ancient Assam was 
hereditary, and only on failure of heirs were the subjects con¬ 
sulted in the appointment of a king. The people participated in 

22. pp. 135£. 

23. Doobi grant V 17. 

24. Doobi, grant, VV 29-31. 
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the ceremony of consecration, which gave kingship something of a 
popular character. The doctrine of royal divinity was not pushed 
to the extreme, and the subjects accepted the king’s divinity because 
he possessed such qualifications as splendour and power. He was 
the executor of dandarvitiy with the help of which he enforced the 
decrees of law, based on the code of the Brahmanas and customs 
of the people. In a sense, the office of kingship, based on taxation 
and protection,^® was a trust, and the monarchy was but a limited 
one.^^ Under the Circumstances, the ruler could hardly make 
himself an autocrat. An ideal was held before the ancient Indian 
king, by following which he was expected to repay the debt he 
owed to his subjects; for an ideal ruler was he who could please 
his subjects.^'^ He was expected to strive for his peoples’ wel¬ 
fare.^ This is shown by epigraphy. Kalyanavarman indulged 
in the supreme pleasure of doing good to othersNarayanavarman 
became king in order to remove the sixfold demerits of his sub- 
jects^^ and the instability of the world.^ Susthitavarman was bom 
for the uplift of all.^"^ Bhaskara devised many ways of enjoyment 
for his people,3^ and Harjjara engaged wholeheartedly in works of 
welfare of all.^® 

King^s qualities: The king’s training as a crown prince was 
(responsible for his future regulated life, and this crown 
prince is one of the 18 ttrthas of literature.'^ The mere accident 
of his birth as the eldest prince did not make him an heir- 
fepparent. He had to undergo a curriculum of training 
in all important subjects.^^ His qualities should include nobi¬ 
lity, intelligence, energy and personal attainments. Inscrip¬ 
tions claim such qualities for the rulers of Assam. Vajradatta 
studied the Vedas and the Angas and acquired knowledge in 
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the science of training and breeding of elephants and in the nature 
and excellence of horses.^^ Samudravarman was the abode of all 
qualities,^ like Balavarman, who was also pre-eminent on account 
of the stand he took for the desired end.^ Narayanavarman,^ like 
Sthitavarman,^ had knowledge of the sdstras, Bhaskara, the per¬ 
sonification of dharma, was the abode of politics and good qualities, 
and the protector of the terrified. Like Brhaspati he was skilled in 
dividing and applying the means of politics on proper occasions.^^ 
Harjjara was like Yudhisthira in truth, Bhtma to his enemies and 
Arjuna in battle. Laksmi embraced him because of his personal 
charms.^** Vanamala, who was possessed of all kingly qualities, 
was like the moon in the sky of the Naraka line, and by his quali¬ 
ties he overcame Yudhisthira, the sea, mountains, the sun, Karna 
and Bhlma^^ Brahmapala was the abode of like Gopala, 

who was the light of the Pala line and accomplished in all quali- 
ties.^i The Bargaon grant (L 47-50) speaks highly of Ratnapala, 
whose “figure is such as to undo Manmatha, whose profundity such 
as to put into shade the ocean, whose intelligence such as to be a 
guarantee of the conquest of the world, whose valour such as to 
surpass Skanda: who is Arjuna in fame, Bhlmasena in war, Krtdnta 
in warth, a forest conflagration in destroying his plant-like adver¬ 
saries; who is the moon in the clear sky of learning, the (sweet) 
breeze of the Malaya mountain—^the sun in eclipsing his enemies, 
the mountain of the east in the successful advancement of his 
friends”. Purandarapala was accomplished in all artslike Indra- 
pala, who possessed wide knowledge and was just and righteous.®® 
Dharmapala was the abode of all arts, possessor of all virtues, the 
crown-jewel of poets and the sun of the Pala family.®^ Such state¬ 
ments, however exaggerated they may have been, indicate that 
the rulers possessed some of the requisite qualifications for kingship. 
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Ceremonies : One of the most important ceremonies of political 
importance was the ahhisekaJ^ As described in the Brdhmanas 
and the Srauta Sutras, it included a number of minor rituals. The 
most important official in these rituals was the purohita, whose 
office is mentioned in the Vedas, Evidence for the purohita in 
Assam is meagre; we find only two references. The Brdhmanddhi- 
kdn grl Kantha was probably a royal priest of Harjjara.^ The 
Kamauli grant mentions the royal priest Murari,^*^ whose actual 
functions are, however, not given. 

The ahhisekha started with the sprinkling of holy water in 
the presence of State officers and others, and ended with the hand¬ 
ing over of the sacrificial sword to the consecrated king by the 
purohita. An early refemce to abhiseka is found in the case of 
Sthitavarman, who “enjoyed like Indra the performance of the coro¬ 
nation ceremony by the Brahmanas according to Sdstras, accom¬ 
panied by propitiatory sound of conch-shell and the drum’^s® That 
the feudatory chiefs, princes, and even the common people, took 
part in the ceremony is indicated by the description of Harjjara’s 
abhiseka. When that king sat on the throne, surrounded by the 
prostrated kings like Indra by the gods, he was bathed for corona¬ 
tion vdth water in silver pitchers and poured by princes of high 
birth, preceded by merchants: (abhisikto vanik purvai rdjaputraih 
kulodrataih) The mention of merchants taking part in the cere¬ 
mony is very significant, and as far as we know, no such parallel 
is found in contemporary inscriptions of ancient India. This shows 
that they were recognised as important members of the State. 

B. K. Barua’s contention^ that Balavarman III and Indrapala 
were also consecrated, is not supported by the actual interpretation 
of the texts. Referring to the former, the Nowgong grant (v 23) 
states thus: “So on an auspicious day, the king (VTrabahu) trans¬ 
ferred in the prescribed form his throne and crown to his son”. This 
refers either to the voluntary abdication of Virabahu or to his selec¬ 
tion of Balavarman as king. As regards Indrapala, the Gauhati 
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grant states that before him, “when he sat on his throne, the mosaic 
floor of his audience hall looked like a fruit-covered tree by reason 
of the strewn jewels (that fell) from the crowns of the princes, as 
they voluntarily stood, reverently bowing (before him) with joined 
hands”.^^ The reference here is not to a coronation but to a meet¬ 
ing in the court or a special sitting of the king’s council. Barua 
is again wrong in holding that new names were conferred on kings 
at their coronation.®- The title Mrgahka®^ was not, as far as is 
known, given to Susthitavarman on the occasion of his coronation 
or accession. In any case, only on rare occasions were kings 
crowned by the Vedic ceremony of consecration, in which the State 
officers and important members of the community took part. The 
ceremony was a factor of political import, whereby a religious and 
a legal .sanction were given to the office of kingship, imposing upon 
the king the moral duty of protecting his subjects and ruling 
righteously. 

The Asvamedha was another ceremony performed by rulers, 
usually after conquests. It is as old as the Brdhmanas^^ and 
was performed by those who aimed at imperial sway. 
But the performance of the ceremony did not necessari¬ 
ly raise a king to an imperial status in every case or in every 
period of the history of ancient India. Instances are not 
rare of the minor rulers, who had made only a few con¬ 
quests, performing this rite. The Doobi grant (v. 4) makes the 
earliest reference to the performance of the ceremony in Assam 
by Vajradatta; but the reference is doubtful. Mahendravarman 
performed two Asvainedhas: (jSrt Mahendravarmd dvisturaga- 
medhdharttd) Bhutivarman also performed one, as proved by 
his Bat^gahga epigraph®® and the Doobi grant (v. 25). Sthitavar- 
man performed two such sacrifices: ( (dvi) r-asvamedhaydjt Sn 
Sthiravarmd) The actual significance of the Asvamedhas per¬ 
formed by these kings is difficult to guess; except perhaps Bhuti¬ 
varman none was of the stature of either Bhaskara, Vanamala or 
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RatnapMa, whose conquests surpassed those of either Mahendra 
or Sthitavarman. The pohtical import of the Asvamedha, how¬ 
ever, cannot be questioned, and it is also true that both Mahen¬ 
dra and Sthitavarman must have made a few conquests before 
they performed the ceremony. 

King's duties and rights: Duty first and rights afterwards 
was the gospel taught by the teacher of the Gitd to a Ksatriya 
(Arjuna). The law books emphasise that a ruler should be well 
protected: (rdjyam raksati raksitah) He should strive for 
his protection from all enemies; the subjects also should show due 
respect to him. He was entitled to a share of the revenue in 
return for protecting his people. The State, in fine, had to make 
proper provisions for the king’s welfare so that he might provide 
for the welfare of all. Besides public duties, his duty of protec¬ 
tion comprised himself, his family, and his people.®^ As the head 
of the administration, he had to provide for the proper working 
of the State departments both at the centre and in the local units. 
In the court he was expected to give proper attention to all 
matters. This is indicated by epigraphy. Bhaskara was easily ac¬ 
cessible to all and the people resorted to him for protection.’^^ Harj- 
jara, though wholeheartedly engaged in works of welfare of his 
subjects, could be approached at spare intervals and found in an 
unruflled mood.*^^ 

The responsibility of the rulers of Assam for maintaining the 
divine social order, consisting of the classes and stages of life : 
(Varmsrama), is indicated by the epigraphs; but how far this has 
a bearing on the actual fact, is difficult to guess at present. It was, 
however, the traditional policy of an ancient Indian State to pro¬ 
tect and maintain the dharma of classes and stages of hfe,’’'^ and 
several Kamarupa kings are said to have made special efforts in 
this direction'^2 The protection of dharma (religion) was another 
important duty of the K^arupa rulers. Bhaskara is said to have 
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revealed the light of the Aryyadharma by dispelling the accumu¬ 
lated darkness of the Kali Age and established virtue in the 
realmJ^ Dharmapala, though a protector of dharma, also pro¬ 
tected Kama and artha: (dharmaparo'pi kdmdrthan ca pdlayati 
yah)?^ 

The issue of msanas was another important duty of the king. 
Kau^ilya lays down that peace and war depended upon king’s 
writs."^® In connection with land-grants the rulers of ancient Assam 
issued sdsanas, binding upon the officers and subjects. The Tez- 
pur epigraph of Harjjara, referring to the settlement of a dispute, 
fixed a fine for the infringement of the sdsana by anybody Other 
important duties consisted of making donations and gifts to the 
deserving,promoting learning, arts and crafts,and finally giv¬ 
ing protection to all. Epigraphy bears testimony to the making of 
land-grants to the Brahmanas, who were placed in a special posi¬ 
tion of favour. The rulers further made other gifts to the deserv¬ 
ing. As given in the Nidhanpur grant, Bhaskara’s virtuous acti¬ 
vities, like those of Sivi, were applied in making gifts for the 
benefit of others. Vanamala made lavish gifts of elephants, horses, 
maids, gold, silver and jewels.®® That the king became a suppor¬ 
ter of learning and a patron of poets, and helped in the cultiva¬ 
tion of all arts, is clear from many records. But above all, his 
fundamental duty consisted in doing away with all disorders in 
the kingdom and affording protection to his subjects. Samudra- 
varman removed the period of "rrmtsyanydya\^^ Narayanavarman 
established the stability of his kingdom.®^ Mahendravaman pro¬ 
tected his subjects like his own children.®® Chandramukhavarman 
removed all blemishes like theft, famine and oppression.®^ Har- 
i^adeva looked upon his subjects as his own children, and pro¬ 
tected them, but never ill-treated them.®® This paternal ideal 
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helped in the successful working of the administration and in creat¬ 
ing goodwill between the ruler and the ruled. 

To sum up, there were numerous checks on the autocracy of 
the king, such as the religious and legal sanction of the corona¬ 
tion ceremony, the spiritual influence of the purohita, the tradi¬ 
tional emphasis on the rule of law or dharma, the king’s train¬ 
ing as a crown prince, the customs of the people and the country, 
the devolution of the machinery of government, and the king’s 
duty of protection, which if not carried out might lead to revolt. 
These perhaps ‘*made the Hindu monarch act up to the concept 
of dharma'\^ 

(ii) Court Officers : Inscriptions mention a set of officials 
who helped the king in his court and the royal palace. Besides 
the Rdjaguru,^'^ the court was adorned by poets, learned men*^® 
and physicians (Bhisakas) The chief warden of the place was 
the Mahddvdrddhipati who probably controlled access to the king 
and appointed dvdrapatis for guarding the gates of the palace. 
The Mahdpratihdra was the head chamberlain. The Hayuhthal 
grant of Harjjara mentions Jayadeva as the Mahddvdrddhipati and 
Janardana as the Mahdpratihdra,^^ The Nowgong grant of Bala- 
varman mentions one Mahallakapraudhikd, an old lady who was 
probably in charge of the royal harem. The king also appointed 
a number of messengers known as duiaka, lekhahdraka and dir* 
ghddhvaga, who communicated royal orders to local officers and 
subjects. They also served as peace-time messengers and guides.®^ 
In his day to day administration, the king was helped by a 
prince;®^ princes were also appointed as governors of provinces;®^ 
Even royal sdsanas were sometimes issued in their names, as 
proved by the Hayuhthal grant (L. 25-26) which was issued by 
Harjjara’s son Vanamala. 

(iii) Mantriparisad: The king was advised, by a council 
of ministers. Yuan Chwang mentions that, when Bhaskara, ac¬ 
companied by his ministers, went to meet Harsa, the former held 
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a meeting with them.^ The Kamauli grant (v. 10) mentions a 
council of ministers, and king Vaidyadeva is described as a sharp- 
rayed sun in the midst of the assembly of the sacivas: (saciva 
samdja saroja tigina Bhdnuh). The actual strength of the council 
is not known. The existing sources point to the appointment of 
Brahmanas as ministers. The Kamauli grant shows that these posts 
were held only by Brahmanas and were hereditary.^5 »phe Kdlikd 
Purdna confirms this. It states that the king should appoint learned 
Brahmanas as ministers: (Mantririastu nrpah kuryydd viprdn 

vidydvisdradan | Vinayajndn kulindms ca dharmdrthakusaldn 
rjun 11). This is also laid down in the Arthasdstra; but the Mahd- 
hhdrata recommends the appointment of councillors from the four 
vartias if they possessed the requisite qualifications.^^ The Hayuh- 
thal grant (L. 26-28) mentions one Sri Govinda as the Mahd- 
mdtya (great minister) under Harjjara. The Badgahga epigraph 
mentions Aryyaguna as a Visaydmdtya which ordinarily means a 
minister in charge of a district, under Bhutivarman. So there were 
probably many ministers in charge of departments. 

Inscriptions mention ministers as viantrins, anidtyas and saci- 
vas. Though Kautilya does not make any distinction between 
them,Kamandaka defines their respective functions. According 
to him, the mantrin should, after due considerations report to the 
king about the use of the four means of government, such as peace, 
corruption, force and dissensions, and about their application and 
result. The amdtya was entrusted with the supervision of 
land and the collection of land revenue from cities, villages, etc. 
The saciva was in charge of the war department.^ It is likely that 
in Assam also a distinction was made between them. This will be 
evident from our treatment of various state departments. Collec¬ 
tively they were entrusted with the task of giving proper advice 
(mantra), on which the safety of the king depended.^®® 

It is not known whether there was anything like a small 
cabinet to transact important and confidential business.^®^ That 
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the king sat in the council, is proved by the epigraphs, and there 
are references to the feudatory chiefs and other important mem¬ 
bers of the community attending the meeting.^^ It is unlikely 
that they were also present at the ordinary meetings of the Man- 
triparisad or of the small cabinet, if one existed. 

(iv) Divisions of the State machinery : The distribution of 
the functions of the State machinery was one of the primary 
duties of the king. The extension of the kingdom and its grow¬ 
ing importance resulted in the evolution of an elaborate machi¬ 
nery, organised into departments such as the revenue, military, 
justice, etc., from the central structure to the units. Epigraphy 
bears testimony to this. The Kdlikd Purdna confirms this and re¬ 
commends that for each department, like the treasury, local ad¬ 
ministration and the judiciary, a group of officers should be 

appointed.i®3 

3. Revenue Administration: 

The administration of a kingdom depends upon revenue, with¬ 
out which the State cannot be run. As Kamandaka writes, it is 
an universal saying that the treasury is the root of kings: 
(kosamulohi rdjeti pravddah sdrvalaukikah) Like dharma 
and kdma, ariha was also important.^®^ Dharmapala, protected 
them all equally, 

(i) Principles of taxation : Revenue was derived both 
from taxation and other sources. The Hindu texts and epigraphs 
advocate the principle of equity in the matter of levying and 
the collection of taxes. The treasury was to be increased 
gradually, if at all necessary. Some communities, like the 
Brahmanas of the agrahdras, were exempted from taxation. 
That this principle was followed in Assam is indicated by epi¬ 
graphs, whereby lands given to Brahmanas were freed from all 
taxes and official harassments.^^^ The wealthy classes were re¬ 
quired to pay taxes because of their ability to do so. There were 
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cases of irregular levies, but, according to Hindu texts, taxation 
was normally based on ability to pay and least sacrifice.^®® 

(ii) Sources of Income : Land revenue and the ownership of 
land : Land revenue formed the main item of State income. 

The traditional charge in ancient India was one-sixth of the pro¬ 
duce, but the levy varied on different occasions, partly according 
to the nature of the produce of the land. To determine the 
incidence of tax a regular system of land tenure and survey 
was in force.^®® The levy of land tax (kara) is mentioned in 
the Nidhanpur grant (L 51) in connection with its re-issue when 
the original plates were lost. The term is also mentioned in the 
Kamauli grant along with the expression: Karopaskara^- 
varjjitam^ Kara, according to B. K. Barua, stands for the gene¬ 
ral tax levied on land periodically, and he takes it to be 
synonymous with bhagaP^ U. N. Ghoshal takes it as other than 
bhaga, in the sense of a general property tax levied periodically 
It is, however, difficult to decide whether in Assam any distinc¬ 
tion was made between kara and bhdga, which, according to the 
Smrtis, definitely means the king’s share of the produce, paid in 
kind.^13 But in such works, kara is different from bhdga and is 
a tax paid in cash.^^^ It seems to us that the only term used for 
land revenue in Assam was kara, which probably stood for the 
tax paid both in cash and in kind. In any case, it was, as Barua 
maintains, a periodical tax, but certainly not synonymous with 
bhdga. It was a regular tax levied on cultivators, who may have 
had the option to pay either in kind or in cash. The Nidhanpur 
grant mentions one Dattakarapurna as the tax-collector. 

We have already mentioned that, to determine the incidence 
of land revenue, a system of land tenure was in force. This leads 
us to the consideration of the question of the respective rights of 
the crown and the tillers of the soil over land. Supporting the 
view of V. Smith and others that “the law of India has always 
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recognised agricultural land as being Crown property” b, 
Barua asserts that “the Kamarupa kings, following the general 
northern Indian tradition, claimed that all land belonged to the 
crown”. He further contends that “the bulk of evidence 
proves the contrary — the king was the sole owner of the soil”.^^® 
But, the evidence on which his contention is based, does not war¬ 
rant such a conclusion. He himself admits that the procedure of 
granting lands to Brahmanas raises an important issue regarding 
the Indian theory of the ownership of the soil by the Crown. 
Barua somewhat contradicts himself by holding “that the major 
part of the cultivable land was held by the agriculturists who 
farmed it.—The right of occupation was hereditary, subject to the 
payment of dues and taxes to the king’s officers or representa- 

tives”.ii7 

The theory of the ownership of land by the crown is based 
on the wrong interpretation of texts from Kautilya and Manu 
(VIII, 39).^^^ But, not only the early Vedic literature (R.V., X, 
173; A.V., IV, 22-2) but also the Arthnsdstra itself (Bk. II, 1, 47) 
and Manu (IX, 44) recognise the claim of the tillers of the soil 
to be the owners of lands, and Kautilya made a distinction between 
Crown’s land and privately owned land, over which the king had 
only a protective control.^i® The individual ownership of lands is 
best shown by later Smrtis and commentaries.^^o The truth is that 
views on the question of ownership of land by the king and indi¬ 
viduals differed according to place and time in ancient India, and 
whatever the divergent theories of the legal literature on this point, 
in practice the tillers of the soil were the ultimate owners of lands, 
the king’s rights being normally confined to eviction for non¬ 
payment of taxes. Regarding public land, therefore, the king 
was entitled only to sovereignty; but his proprietary right extend¬ 
ed to his own estates, including his right over forests, mines, 
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etc .121 There is in fact no genuine evidence for ascribing to the 
king the ultimate ownership of the soil.^ The king’s relations 
with cultivators can be better explained by reference to his duty 
of protection of his subjects, in return for which he received 
revenue from the cultivators, and so long as the latter paid their 
dues, the ownership of the soil remained with them.^^ Though 
we have no clear evidence to show what view prevailed in 
ancient Assam, we may be sure that, as in other parts of India, 
the royal claim to ultimate ownership, if made at all, had no 
effect on the peasant, who paid his dues to the State and who 
was, therefore, the real owner of the soil. 

This question of ownership will also be clear from the con¬ 
sideration of the system of land tenure in Assam and from the 
land-grants, by which lands were donated by the kings .124 ^3 
rightly observed by Keith, *‘when the king donated lands, he 
granted not ownership but privilege, such as the right to receive 
dues and maintenance from the cultivators”.^^ 

Custom duties and tolls: Another important source of revenue 
was the custom duty on commodities, which, according to Kau- 
tilya, was in the charge of an official called panyddhyaksa,^^ The 
Tezpur grant of Harjjara mentions the collection of duties on mer¬ 
chandise carried in keeled boats .^27 The nature of the levy is not 
mentioned. The law givers declare that it should vary from one- 
tenth to one-fiftieth of the value of goods.^^s have no infor¬ 
mation about custom houses. The said grant refers to the levy¬ 
ing of sulka (tolls), collected by the Kaivartas (fishermen) on 
the bank of the Brahmaputra. The law books recommend the 
collection of such dues, ranging from one-sixth to one-twenty- 
fifth.129 have no information about road-cess and other traffic 
duties. 
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Mines: The Bargaon grant mentions that the State derived 
profit from copper mines (kamaldkara), Kau^ilya places them in 
charge of dkdrddhyaksa^^^ and makes them a State monopoly; 
individually owned mines were also not rare. We have evidence 
of the washing of gold from the rivers of Assam and working in 
iron, particularly by the Khasis, and of salt manufacture by the 
Nagas. During the Ahom rule, working in gold was extensively 
practised by a class of people, called Sanowdls, who had to pay 
a custom duty to the State. This is confirmed by the Muslim 
source Fathiyah-i-Ibriyah.^^^ The artisans, therefore, had to pay 
their normal dues to the State. 

Other levies and Incidental charges: There were other taxes 
and charges, levied occasionaly on the subjects. Kautilya enume¬ 
rates a number of them, such as the charges on smiths, and other 
craftsmen, prostitutes, building sites, religious endowments, 
income tax, forests, fruits, flowers, heads of cattle, horses, hide 
and skin, to which must be added as sources of State revenue 
spoils of war, tributes, voluntary contributions, unclaimed pro¬ 
perty, fines, etc .^^2 Kamauli grant is important in this con¬ 

nection. It (L. 51) states that the two villages of Sdntipdtaka and 
Mandard, donated to a Brahmana were “to be provided with all 
sources of revenue’': {sarvdyopdya samyuktam) and “to be made 
free from all kinds of regular and irregular taxes^^ (karopaskara- 
varjjitam ). Uparikara, utkhetana, and the dues to be paid by the 
cultivators in connection with the entry of chauroddharana and 
cdta-bhdta, are mentioned in other grants.^-’^ Hoernle explains 
uparikara as taxes on tenants who have no proprietary right over 
lands and utkhetana as imposts.^^^ L. D. Barnett takes uparikara 
as the Tamil ^melvdram* or the crown’s share of the produce.^^^ 
Ghoshal takes it as a tax on temporary tenants; he adds that in 
the grants of Assam, the officers collecting uparikara and utkhe^ 
tana were oppressors. He, therefore, takes both the taxes as irre¬ 
gular revenue which “bore hardly on the cultivators”.^^ Fleet 
explains uparikara as a “tax levied on cultivators who have no 
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proprietary rights in the soil’\i37 B. K. Barua^^s supports him. 
But, in our opinion, these interpretations are not tenable. Upari-- 
kara has nothing to do with the tax, levied on temporary culti¬ 
vators, or upon those who had no proprietary right over lands; 
^upari' here is obviously a preposition with the sense of the latin 
super or extra, and uparikara, therefore, means an extra revenue 
derived from all classes of cultivators, both permanent and tem¬ 
porary. Utkhetaiia may have meant any kind of tax, levied on 
specified occasions^^^ as an emergency measure, including even 
levies on the feudatories. So, while both uparikara and utkhetana 
may be included among the list of extra levies, their collection 
may not have involved acts of oppression. The officers collecting 
them, like the Auparika and the Utkhetaka were not private per¬ 
sons but State officers, and if they were oppressors at all, others like 
the rdjnis, rdjaputras, etc., included in the list of persons, forbidden 
to enter agrahdras, should be treated as such. The sdsana only 
refers to the nature of the Brahmadeya land, made immune from 
all exactions. Both uparikara and utkhetana were extra or irre¬ 
gular levies, payable by all cultivators, and the State collected 
them only as an emergency measure, as recommended by Hindu 
texts.^^ 

The Chauroddharana was another irregular or extra tax, in¬ 
cluded in the list of taxes from which exemptions were granted 
to the Brahmana donees in the grants of Ratnapala and Indra- 
pala. In the Nowgong grant the land assigned to the donee is 
forbidden to be entered by the Chauroddharanika along with the 
others. J. F. Fleet takes Chauroddharana as “with the exemption 
of the right to fines imposed upon thieves’’. Vogel takes it as 
indicating that the donee was excluded from the special privilege 
of the pimishment of thieves. R. D. Banerji takes it in the sense 
of the right of extirpation of robbers.^^^ N. G. Majumdar takes 
it as ‘with police protection’.!^ U. N. Ghoshal takes it as an oppres¬ 
sive tax imposed upon the villagers for protection against thieves, 
and further adds, on the basis of the grants of Assam, that it was 
levied for the maintenance of the village police, and was assigned 
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to the donee along with the land itself.i^s The fact seems to be 
that the donees were exempted from any provision in the shape 
of money and food to be given to the police officers who might 
enter their land in connection with the apprehension of thieves, 
as usually done in villages not exempted. Similarly the Brah- 
manas were exempt from payments in connection with the entry 
of Cdtas and Bhdtas: (cdtabhdta pravesam)^ or regular and irre¬ 
gular military and police officers. All these were, therefore, in¬ 
cluded in the list of irregular levies to the State. 

Another source of revenue was from the imposition of fines. 
The grant of Harjjara, referring to a sdsana, points out that any 
violation of it will be dealt with a fine of hundred cowries.^^^ 

(hi) Items of Expenditure: The revenue had to be spent 
with an eye to the yearly budget, which according to Hindu texts 
should be a surplus oneM^ Money had to be spent for specific 
ends^^® and on productive and unproductive enterprises.^^^ It was 
one of the aims of the kings of Assam to protect wealth and 
spend it properly,Bhaskara judiciously applied or distributed 
the revenue: (yathdyathamusita karanikara vitarana)M^ Money 
was primarily spent for the expenses of the royal family, State 
officers and general administration; a considerable amount may 
have been spent on gifts and grants to the Brldimax]ias and reli¬ 
gious purposes.^^® We have no detailed information on how the 
State revenue was spent. 

(iv) Revenue Officers: As the head of every department 
the king must have had a personal eye to income and expenditure, 
and was helped by a finance minister- We have already men¬ 
tioned a few petty revenue officers like the toll collectors, (kai- 
vartas), the tax collector, Dattakarapunja, and the collectors of 
extra revenues, like uparikaras and utkhetanas. Besides them, 
there were others in charge of stores and the royal treasury, like 
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the BJidTiddgaradfciferta and Ko^hdgdrika,^^^ From the evidence 
of the ArthoMstra^^^ the former may have been in charge of the 
royal store-houses, and the latter in that of the treasury. The 
Nidhanpur grant mentions that the Mahdsdmanta Divakara was 
in charge of the bhdv^dgdra.^^ The function of these two officers 
may have corresponded to the Sannidhdtd, whose duties are enu¬ 
merated in the Arthasdstra.^^^ The name of the officer in charge 
of the entire collection of revenue, the Somdharta of Kautilya,^^® 
is not known. There were other minor officers, such as clerks, 
accountants and scribes, attached to the department. The most 
important part of the revenue administration was the department 
of records and survey works, which helped in the assessment and 
systematic collection of revenue. 

(v) Land survey and the Department of records: Epigraphs 
mention various types of lands, such as ksetra (arable land), khila 
(waste land) and vdstu (building sites). The Bargaon grant fur¬ 
ther mentions apakrstabhumi (inferior land).^^® The grants in¬ 
dicate that some sort of classification was made in order to deter¬ 
mine the nature of lands and to be conversant with the amount 
of revenue that would accrue from a particular plot. 

Inscriptions prove that both collective and individual land 
tenures were known. Both practices have been in use from the 
earliest times. While some writers hold that collective ownership 
preceded individual, others cling to the contrary view; but 
the truth seems to lie in the fact that from the time when the 
right over land was recognised, arable lands were held indivi¬ 
dually and by the family members, but waste lands, forests, etc., 
were held in common, sometimes by the whole village.^^® As 
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Macdonell and Keith hold, there “is nothing to show that the 
community as such owned or held land”.^®^ The land-grants of 
Assam show that lands were given individually and forests, mines, 
etc., belonged to the State. This system of land tenure is known 
now as RdyatwuH.^^^ One difference from the present system lies 
in the fact that not only arable lands, but also those including 
pastures, water reservoirs, etc., as mentioned in the grants, could 
be held by a single donee. By the Tezpur grant of Vanamala, land 
was granted to Indoka, furnished with fertile fields and reservoirs 
of water. The Bargaon grant records the grant of a plot of land 
to Viradatta, which included houses, paddy fields, dry land, water, 
cattle pastures, waste lands, etc., of whatever description, inclu¬ 
sive of any place within its borders. The Nidhanpur grant records 
the grant of lands to a number of Brahmanas individually, but 
water, pastures, etc., may have been held in common. The grant 
further shows that there were rules guiding such a land tenure. 
When lands granted by Bhutivarman became liable to revenue 
on account of the loss of copper plates, Bhaskara renewed the 
grant to the Brahmanas, “who had been enjoying the grant in 
the manner of bhumicchidra, so that no tax is levied on it as 
long as the sun, the moon and the earth will endure ^\^®2 

While lands granted to Brahmanas were made revenue free 
and immune from all oppressions and confiscation, the grants do 
not help us in determining the ordinary arable land tenure of the 
cultivators. The mention of hhumicchidranydya}^ is, however, 
important. Fleet explains bhumicchidra as a “fissure (furrow) of 
the soil.’^i®^ Oppert explains cchidra as “a field unfit for cultiva¬ 
tion.” In the opinion of K. M. Gupta, bhumicchidra means all 
lands, and the meaning of bhumicchidranydya is the rule relating 
to boundaries in connection with land-grants.^®^ Barnett, explain¬ 
ing bhumicchidranydya, holds that the donees holding such 
lands became merely tenants-at-will.^®® U. N. Ghoshal explains it 


160. Vedic Index, I, p. 100. 

161. Ghoshal, Agrarian System, pp. 77f; Revenue System, p. 45; B. 
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162. Lines 52-54. 

163. cf. ArthaSastra, Bk. H, chap. 2. 

164. m, p. 138. 

165. f.A., LI, pp. 73-79. 

166. J.R.AS., 1931, pp. 165-166. 
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as “the maxim of the imcultivable land.” It means also the grant¬ 
ing of the full right of ownership that can be acquired by the 
person making a fallow land cultivable for the first time,^®’^ Buhler 
refers to the expression in the Vaijayand, Vaisyc^ 

dhydya) where it is explained as krsyayogyd hhuh,^^ Here the 
compound must be resolved as fcrsi and ayogyd (unfit for cultiva¬ 
tion). Besides the Nidhanpur grant, the expression also occurs in 
the Kamauli grant of Vaidyadeva as: Bhiicchidran ca akincita kara 
grdhyam, (an uncultivable land, where from no revenue is to be 
realised) and bhucchidraneti niscaydt, (as determined by the 
bhucchidra rule).^®® Hence the expression, bhucchidranydya of 
both the records means, as suggested by P. Bhattacharya, that no 
assessment is to be made on the plot of land covered by the grant, 
“just like imarable land,” which is not assessable.^*^® The evidence 
is very important, as it shows that there were lands which, like 
waste lands, were left unsurveyed by the State, and were not 
brought under any system of tenure. 

A special kind of tenure was brahmadeya, by which lands 
were granted to Brahmanas and were regulated by special rules. 
Such grants were made either in the form of small plots, or groups 
of villages, called agrahdras. Epigraphy bears testimony to both 
the types; if granted to a single person, such land was called 
ekabhoga, and if to several persons, the land granted was gana^ 
hhoga. Such lands, as we have noted, were made revenue free 
and immune from all harassments. The Nowgong grant of Bala- 
varman, granting lands to Brahmanas, states the king’s msana 
thus: Be it known to you that this land includes houses, paddy 
fields, dry land, water, cattle pastures, etc., of whatever kind it 
may be, including any place within its borders, and into which 
land entry is prohibited to all Rdjms, Rdjaputras, Rdnakas, etc., 
and any other person who may cause trouble on account of the 
fastening of elephants, the fastening of boats, the searching for 
thieves, the exercise of authority, the infliction of punishment, 
etc. The Nidhanpur grant confirms that such agrahdras with all 
kinds of revenue were given perpetually to the donees. It further 
indicates that, owing to the loss of the copper plates, the land 

167* Revenue System^ p. 212 (f.n.); IJI.Q., VII, pp. 38489. 

168 E.I., I, p. 74. 

169. Kamauli grant of Vaidyadeva, Lines 51, 62. 

170. KS., p. 33 (f.n. 1); J,R.A.S., 1926, pp. 488-89; E.I., XIX, p. 121; E.J., 
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became liable to revenue and therefore a fresh sdsana had to be 
issued, confirming the original land-grant to the heirs of the former 
donees. This epigraph proves that the registration of all grants 
was essential, in the absence of which even hrahadeya lands, like 
ordinary arable lands, were liable to all kinds of taxes. It further 
shows that it was the duty of the State to make periodical exami¬ 
nation of claims and titles to land-grants. 

Inscriptions also mention endowments to temples and other 
religious institutions, which later on came to be known as d/iarmot- 
tara and devottara. An early reference to religious endowments 
in Mrgasikhdvana near about Nalanda, made by Devavarman, oc¬ 
curs in I-Tsing.i’^i Vanamala not only repaired the fallen temple 
of Siva, but also made a large gift of lands, elephants, gold, etc., to 
the deserving.^"^^ Ratnapala erected temples in Durjayd}’^^ 
Vallabhadeva established a hhaktasdld near the temple of Maha- 
deva, for the maintenance of which he granted seven villages along 
with their woods, thickets, people, water and land: (sajhdta vitapa 
grdmdn sajandn sajalasthaldn dadau).^*^^ These endowments were 
under temple priests, though often supervised by the State. The 
practice was continued under the Vaisnava Reformation of the 15th 
century A.D., and such temples became real centres for the diffu¬ 
sion of religious learning and of social activities. 

All these classifications''^^ of land are indicative of an elaborate 
system of land survey, by which specific divisions were made 
on the basis of productiveness in measures of paddy. There was 
also a system of the demarcation of the boundaries of each plot 
on its eight sides (astas^?7^d). The land granted by Vanamala was 
furnished with eight boundary marks.^"^^ In the Nidhanpur grant, 
the boundaries of the Mayurasdlmaldgrahdra are given in detail.^’^^ 
The demarcations were made, with the help of hills, mounds, trees. 
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pits, ponds, tanks, river beds and other natural barriers. Some¬ 
times trees were planted to mark boundaries. The grant of 
Dharmapala refers to the planting of a Sdlmali tree and a bamboo 
post.^^® The definition of boundaries, in short, almost corresponds 
to the instructions in the texts.^*^^ 

The officer marking the boundaries was called Simapradata, 
In the Nidhanpur grant the Ndydka of Chandrapun, Sriksikunda 
was the Simapradata, The system of measurement is not given 
in detail. In the grants the size of a particular plot of land was 
expressed in terms of producing certain measures of paddy. The 
measurement was probably made by the droum, (an area on which 
one drona of seeds could be sown). The 6ilimpur grant mentions 
drona and pdtaka.^^ 

It is impossible at the present state of our knowledge to give 
the actual area of either measure. In the Gupta inscriptions, a 
pdtaka is equivalent to forty dronas.^^^ Kautilya uses the term 
drona as a measure of weight being equivalent to about 21 Ibs.^®^ 
Drona is used in the same sense in Panini.^®^ jn modem Assam it 
stands for one highd of land; but we cannot be sure that it stood 
for the same area during our period. In Gupta times it was 
certainly much larger.^^ 

The department of accounts kept minute details of the nature 
of the land-grants, which were duly registered. In Assam the 
grants were generally drafted approximately in accordance with 
the formulae given in the Arthamstra. The usual particulars are: 
place, donor and his ancestors, witnesses, purpose of the grants, 
exact area of the estate, recipient, duration of the grant, inheritance, 
inalienability thereof, any guaranteed immunity from tax, etc., 
testification to future rulers, corroboration from law books,^®5 king’s 
name and title, names of the composer and engraver and date.^®® 
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Most of these particulars are noted in the grants. The witnesses 
of the Nidhanpur grant are Haradatta, Dundhunatha and others. 
The record office in the city was known as adhikarana. The docu¬ 
ments (karanuis) were kept in charge of a Karanika, the registrar 
of documents. The Kdyasthas were the writers. The composer of 
the Nidhanpur grant was Vasuvarman and the engraver (sekya- 
kdra or taksakdra) was Kaliya.^®"^ The composer of the Puspa- 
bhadra grant was Aniruddha, and Sri Vinita was the engraver.^®® 
Most of the copper plates contain the figure of an elephant, the 
seal and the name of the king with titles.^®® The study of these 
details gives us an impression that the whole system of record¬ 
keeping was well-organised, a close parallel of that which we find 
under the Guptas.^®® 

4. Department of Justice: 

It has aptly been remarked that Dharma or law is ‘the king 
of kings’.i^i It is not known when and how the judiciary was 
organised in Assam. The sources of law, as given in the texts 
are the Vedas, vyavahdra, dcdra or cdritram and dtmatv^ti,^^^ to 
which were added royal sdsanas and equity.^®® 

(i) Officers : In the epigraphs, the rulers are often described 
as the abode of justice.^®^ They had certainly a hand in the 
administration of justice. The land-grants contain ordinances 
promulgated by the rulers, which were to be observed by the 
officers and the subjects concerned, who otherwise were to be 
punished.^®® These sdsanas had the force of law, and these were 
expected to be in consonance with the rules laid down in the law 
books. Hindu texts mention a prddvivdka or the chief judge and 
other judges called dharmddhikdrins. We have in our records 
reference to only a few officers. The Kamauli grant describes 
Govinda Gonandana as the dharmddhikdra, probably a judge. 
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Vaidyadeva commxmicated the royal order through him.^®® Inscrip¬ 
tions mention officers with titles, such as Nydyakaranika, Vyava-- 
hdrika, Kdyastha and others ordinarily at the head-quarters of a 
district (visayddhikarar^) These seem to have had judicial 
functions. There were probably courts of justice at the centre 
and local units, as given in certain texts.^®® Each visaya had an 
adhikarana with its officer Visayddhipati as the head. The term 
adhikarana is variously interpreted. R. G. Basak takes it as “an 
administrative board of a district”.^®^ R. C. Majumdar takes it as 
“the royal tribunal in a city^.^^o The Mrcchakatika refers to the 
king’s judges under the name of adhikaranikas sitting in the court. 
The adhikarana in the sense of a court of justice is mentioned in 
the Dasakurrmracarita, and judges are called dharmddhikara^s in 
the Pancatantra. Beni Prasad takes adhikarana “as the office and 
probably the court of a district officer and a secretariat and 
advisory counciF’.^^^i In the Nidhanpur grant, the adhikarana is 
mentioned in connection with the headquarters of a district officer. 
It is, therefore, probable that in Assam the adhikarana was 
responsible not only for justice but also for revenue and other 
aspects of the administration. Thus the Nydyakaranika of the 
Nidhanpur grant, Jan^danasvami not only dealt with justice but 
was also an adjudicator who had to inspect and decide if the 
boundaries of lands were properly demarcated or not, and to settle 
all cases of disputes arising out of land. A. S. Altekar takes the 
nydyakaranikas as presiding judges.^o^ The term Vyavahdrin has 
been taken as an administering agent or a man of business,^ the 
superintendent of law and commerce,^^ or in the sense of a judicial 
administrator and proceedings^^os Hoernle takes vyavahdrins of 
the grants simply as traders,which is evidently wrong, since the 
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vyavahdrin is mentioned in the list of officials, connected with the 
execution of land-grants, for instance, Haradatta of the Nidhanpur 
grant, and was, therefore, probably a judicial administrator. This 
seems to be confirmed by the law boolcs and the inscriptions of 
Asoka.^^ But we cannot be sure of the Vyavahdrin’s functions in 
Assam, as these are not enumerated in the grants. It is probable 
that he was a judicial administrator or a lawyer, whose chief duty 
consisted in interpreting laws in connection with boundary dis¬ 
putes of a district. 

(ii) Judicial procedure and Punishments : We have no de¬ 
tails of judicial procedure in Assam, as given in the texts.'-®** 
Epigraphs mention two types of police officers, chauroddharanika 
and cdta-bkdta. The former was the same as chauroddhatr or 
chauragr^a of the texts. He was a petty officer of the police 
department, charged with the apprehension of thieves.^®® His other 
function may have consisted in presenting a culprit in the court 
for trial. The duties of the cdta-bhdta have not been well defined. 
Vogel takes cdta or car a as the head of a pargarm, whose duty is 
to collect revenue and apprehend criminals, and bhdta as subordi¬ 
nate to cata.2i® Bhagavanlal Indraji explains the term as cdtdn 
prati-bhdtah, i.e. soldiers against robbers.^^^ In the Prasnavyd- 
karatidhga, they are described as greedy and troublesome.^^^ jn 
Ydjnavalkya they are mentioned along with thieves and record 
keepers. In the Surat plates of Vyaghrasena they are associated 
with police and military duties.^is The Talcher grant of Kula- 
stambha mentions them along with other officers and records that 
they tried to please their rulers.^^'* B^a in his Harsacarita men¬ 
tions cdrahhdfas who were hated by people owing to their greed 
and cruelty.2^® Pran Nath holds that cdtas were police officers 
and bhdtas were officers with combined police and military duties, 
‘^stationed at the sthdnas for the protection of the countryside 
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against thieves and criminak and to assist the revenue collectors 
in enforcing payment’’.^^® Though details are lacking from the 
grants, it appears probable that cdtabhdtas had other duties than 
those of the police and military, and served also as spies. Like 
the chauroddharanika they had the duty of the apprehension of 
criminals, mainly in the country parts. 

Inscriptions mention two other officers, Ddv4ika and Danda^ 
pdsika^^^’^ who were probably associated with the department of 
justice and the infliction of punishment. U. N. Ghoshal takes them 
as police officers.^is But it is probable, as held by Beni Prasad, 
that they were “judicial officers who are invested with the power 
of punishment”.2i9 Ddnd^ka may be taken as a magistrate who 
pronounced verdict in the court, while the actual order was 
carried out by the Daridapdsika, who inflicted punishment. The 
latter, as suggested by Altekar, may have had also the duty of 
police who carried nooses to catch thieves.^^^^ Their actual duties 
in Assam are not defined. The scribe attached to the department 
was known as Kdyastha. The Nidhanpur grant mentions the scribe 
Dundhunatha. 

The procedure of trials, as given in the texts,is not men¬ 
tioned in epigraphs. Witnesses are, however, mentioned;222 but 
it is not known whether they were summoned for trial. That 
justice was one of the chief aims of the administration, is shown 
by the grants of some of the rulers, who are described as the 
abode of justice and righteousness, which suggests that these kings 
took care that officers like the Nydyakaranikas and the Vydvaharins 
imparted justice fairly. We do not know whether resort was taken 
to oaths and ordeals for which the tribes of Assam have been 
noted. We have also no significant record of the punishments 
meted to criminals, except fines.^ The release of prisoners on 
such occasions as when an heir-apparent was installed on the 
throne, or when a prince was born to the kings, is not mentioned 
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in the grants.^ We may, however, presume that the nature of 
punishment was much the same as in other parts of India, ranging 
from reproof and fines to execution.^^s 

5. MOitary Organisation: 

The kingdom of the size of Kamarupa could not have existed 
without a well organised army. The success of this department 
depended upon a king’s military qualities and organising capacity. 
Epigraphy shows that most of the rulers fought bravely in the 
battle-field. Balavarman I endured fire-like arrows in the battle 
and conquered his enemies.^^^ Bhutivarman defeated his enemies 
by dint of his powerful arms .^27 Susthitavarman’s feet were 
illumined by the jewels of the heads of kings brought under con¬ 
trol by him.^ Bhaskara vanquished a number of kings in battle, 
who spoke only in praise of him.229 Harjjara was an affliction to 
his enemies,230 and was like Bhima to his enemies and Jisnu in 
battle: (BhtmoWivarge samaresu Jisnuh) Vanamala resembled 

the sun in the battle-field by reason of his driving forth the dark¬ 
ness of the furious elephants of defeated enemies.232 Pralambha’s 
foot-stool was illumined by the light of the crest-jewels of all 
rajas.233 Balavarman III, Brahmapala, Purandarapala, Ratnapala, 
Indrapala and Harsapala, all distinguished themselves by defeating 
their enemies.234 Dharmapala won victory in the battle-fields that 
were decorated with the flower-like pearls, struck off from the 
heads of elephants killed by his sword .235 Statements such as 
these indicate that the rulers possessed military qualities and 
fought many battles, though it may be that some of the descrip¬ 
tions are poetic exaggerations or conventional. In any case, it was 
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not possible for the king to rim the department single handed; so 
he had to appoint other officers for the purpose. 

(i) Spies and Ambassadors — Foreign policy and diplomacy: 
The importance of the system of espionage in ancient India is well- 
known. Spies not only helped in the ordinary apprehension of 
criminals but also informed the king of internal trouble and im¬ 
pending external invasion and obtained information on the 
resources of an enemy’s State. The Kdlikd Purdna lays down 
rules for the appointment of spies in different departments, but the 
details are lacking. Both spies and ambassadors formed an im¬ 
portant element of the foreign policy of the State.23« 

The diplomatic relations of the rulers of Assam with neighbour¬ 
ing States and feudatories are mentioned in the grants. The 
Doobi grant (v 37) records that the defeated tributary rajas bowed 
down to Sthitavarman. Bhaskara was well-acquainted with the 
sixfold royal policyThe idea of the circle of states, (matwlala) 
as explained by Kautilya,^^ is also indicated by epigraphy, 
Bhaskara made the circle of related powers attached to himself 
and equalled the powers of the circle of his feudatories by the 
strength of his own arms.^^ The princes who were hankering 
after the conquest of each other’s territory in the regions of hills 
and valleys, submitted to Harjjara for peace,evidently because 
of his central position and influence in the kingdom. The 
Hayuhthal24i and the Gauhati grant (v. 15) mention the defeated 
feudatories as bowing down in the council halls of Harjjara and 
Indrapala. 

War and diplomacy, therefore, formed an important element 
of the State policy. Epigraphs also refer to Mahdsdmantas and 
Sdmantas, who as feudatories helped the king with military con¬ 
tingents. It was the policy of the rulers to appoint them as com¬ 
manders in the country parts and even in the central administra¬ 
tion. The Mahdsdmanta and Senddhyaksa Sucitta and the Sdmanta 
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Balddhyaksa Citragharadak^a Bhatta Jiu find mention in the Tezpur 
Rock epigraph of A.D. 829-30.^ Bhaskara appointed the Mahd- 
sdmanta Divakara in the post of a hhund^gdrika. The vassals often 
came to the capital to pay respect to the king.^ Inscriptions 
also mention other chieftains, such as Rdjd, Rdjaputra, Rdnaka, 
Rdjanyaka, Rajavallabha and others, who ruled feudatory States 
as the king’s subordinates.^ The Rdjaputra was the son of the 
feudatory Rdjd. The RdTi^kas and the Rdjanyakas were probably 
minor feudatories inferior to Rdjd, The term Rdjanaka occurs in 
the grants of the Chamba state; in the opinion of Vogel, it corres¬ 
ponds to Rdrm, and was applied to the vassals of the local rdjds?^ 
In the Rdjatarangim, however, Rdjanaka is used in the sense of a 
minister. Pran Nath takes the Rdjanakas along with Sdmantas and 
Rdjaputra as constituting land holding aristocracy, who had to 
supply the king with men and materials.246 The Kamauli grant 
proves that the king sometimes displaced disloyal feudatories and 
established new ones.^^^ The R^javallahhas appear to be king’s 
favourites or followers. 

Both by peaceful means and war, therefore, the rulers of 
Assam tried to bring the feudatories under their control. The way 
in which they kept them in subjugation is known from grants; 
the royal sdsana implies that all the feudatories had to abide by 
the command of the sovereign,^® otherwise they would be pro¬ 
perly dealt with. This is shown by the grant of Harjjara, which 
refers to the settlement of a dispute within the territory of the 
Mahdsdmanta Sucitta. It refers to a quarrel between boatmen, 
towers of boats, and local vassals, for tolls. The settlement was 
made by the promulgation of the king’s order in fixing the boun¬ 
daries within which the boatmen were to pass by the midstream; 
anyone transgressing it was made liable to a heavy fine.^^ 

The rulers held diplomatic relations with contemporary 
powers, evidently for political ends. The undying alliance between 
Bhaskara and Hanpa of Kanauj, made through the instrumentality 
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of Hamsavega,250 had an important bearing on the pohtical history 
of Northern India during the early part of the 7th century A.D. 
Hamsavega was quite equal to the occasion. The way he presented 
the matter before Harsa and won his confidence, resulting in the 
alliance, which lasted until the death of both the monarchs, called 
for a man of ability, befitting a royal ambassador.^si Another 
means of cementing alliances was by matrimony. The Raja- 
tarangim mentions the alliance between Meghavahana and the 
Kamarupa king through the marriage of Amrtaprabha, daughter 
of the latter, with the Kasmira ruler.252 Another important alliance 
was between Harsadeva and Jayadeva II of Nepal in the 8th cen¬ 
tury A.D. through the marriage of Rajyamati to the Nepal king, 
which had an important effect on the Kamarupa king’s conquest 
of Gauda, Odra, Kaliiiga, Kosala and other lands.^^s The Kama¬ 
rupa kings were also related to the Later Guptas, the Maukharis 
and the Vardhanas. As mentioned in the Pasupati grant, the Nepal 
king’s mother-in-law, Vatsadevi, was the daughter of the Maukhari 
king Bhogavarman, who married a daughter of Adityasena. Thus 
Harsa’s wife was a grand-daughter of Adityasena.^ Purandara- 
pala’s marriage with a princess of the Sadiya region^s served the 
similar purpose of a diplomatic alliance. Subsequent diplomatic 
relations were held with the Palas of Gauda and the rulers of 
Orissa. 

(ii) War and Ethics of war: The organisation of the mili¬ 
tary machine did not mean that wars were undertaken at all 
times. The conquering king tried to avoid wars as far as possible. 
Manu lays down that war is to be resorted to when aU pacific 
means failed.^ A number of rules were laid down for fighting 
in the right manner; but in actual practice these were not strictly 
followed in any part of India. The most important feature of 
these rules was the consideration shown to the defeated prince, 
who was usually restored to his kingdom or replaced by one of 
his relations. Inscriptions show that some feudatories were ap- 
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pointed even to posts in the centre. The Mahdsdmanta Divakara, 
for instance, as we have already noted, was appointed to the post 
of the bhanddgdri/ca. Defeated rajas were sometimes given an 
important place in the State affairs. As we have stated, during 
the coronation of Harjjara, they were also present.^^^ In Indra- 
pala’s audience hall, they sat reverently bowing before the king.^^ 
It appears that the rulers in ancient India in general were guided 
at times by a moral standard as regards actual fighting; but there 
is no evidence in our records that medical aid was given on the 
battle-field, or non-combatants were left undisturbed in wars, as 
laid down in the texts,259 and confirmed also by many Classical 
writers. 

(iii) Compcsition of the Army: It appears that no hard and 
fast rule was made for the recruitment of soldiers from a parti¬ 
cular class, though Kau^ilya lays down that a trained Ksatriya 
constitutes the best of all soldiers.^®® Even Manu refers to the 
taking up of arms by the Brahmanas in times of need. This is 
confirmed by Classical sources. An important reference to this is 
made by one grant of Dharmapala, which states that the Brahmana 
Himahga was expert in the discharge, flight and fall of arrows and 
skilled in different methods of attack and defence.^^i 

Six kinds of troops (sadangabala) are mentioned in traditional 
literature, consisting of maula (hereditary), bhrtaka (hired), 
srenl (guild army), mitra (ally), amitra (enemy) and dtavi 
(forest army) We have no details about any of them in Assam. 
The division of the army was the traditional fourfold one. The 
Nidhanpur grant (L. 1-2) mentions that Bhaskara’s military camp 
at Karnasuvarna consisted of splendid ships, elephants, horses and 
infantry: (mahd nau hastyasva patti) . The kafaka of Hadappesvara 
as given in the grants, during the time vi Vanamala, was occupied 
on all sides by troops of elephants, horses and foot soldiers. Rat- 
napala's capital Durjayd was crowded by his brave soldiers, who 
were hankering after the plunder of his enemy’s camps.^^ We 
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have no details about the commanders in charge of the different 
imits of the army, as given in the iexts,^ 

Cavalry: Inscriptions refer to horses in more than one place. 
We have already mentioned that cavalry formed an important 
element of the army of Bhaskara. The grant of Vallabhadeva 
(v. 12) indicates that horses were imported from Kambhoja. The 
Visnu Purdna states that Kr^a, after defeating Naraka, took away 
from Pragjyotisa as many as twenty-one lakhs of horses from Elam- 
bhoja and other excellent breeds.^^ The location of Kambhoja is 
disputed.^ The Mahdbhdrata seems to locate it in the region 
about North-western India. But the Brhatsamhitd locates the place 
along with Pragjyotisa and the Lauhitya in the east,267 and the 
Pag Som Zon Zan locates Kam-^po-tsa (Kambhoja) in Upper and 
Eastern Lushai Hills or in between Assam and Burma. In any 
case, it appears that the rulers of Kamarupa imported horses from 
Kambhoja. There are places like Manipur in Assam where some 
best kinds of ponies were found.^ss The Sabhd Parvan of the 
Mahdbhdrata (LI, 15-16) states that Bhagadatta gave to Yudhis- 
thira as presents horses of excellent breed and swift as the wind. 
The TabaqdUi^Ndsiri records that horses in large numbers were 
imported to Bengal and Assam from Tibet through mountain 
passes in the north.^® The records, however, do not indicate that 
cavalry was greatly used in warfare. The Assamese foot-soldiers 
are said to have been more skilled than cavalry. This is testified 
by the historians of the Muslim invasions of Assam, who state 
that Assamese soldiers were greatly frightened by the Muslim 
cavalry, but they succeeded in defeating and killing infantry- 
men.270 Inscriptions do not mention any particular officer com¬ 
manding cavalry. 

Elephantry: Elephants formed an important element of the 
army of Assam. The abundance of elephants in the forests of 
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Assam is evidenced both by epigraphs^^i and literature, including 
the classical sources. The Sdnti Parvan mentions that the eastern¬ 
ers are noted for their skilful fighting with the help of elephants: 
(prdcya mdtangd-yuddhesu kusaldh)P^ This is shown by the fact 
that Bhagadatta fought with troops of elephants.^^a Kau^ilya men¬ 
tions that the elephants bred in places like Kalinga, Anga, Kariisa 
and the East are the best;^"^^ the eastern country probably stands 
for Pragjyotisa. Kalidasa writes that elephants were caught in 
the jungles of Assam.^*^^ The Visnu Purdna (v, xxix) refers to 
6,000 elephants of Naraka. The figure is exaggerated. Yuan 
Chwang writes that in the south-east of Kamarupa, there were 
elephants in herds and, therefore, there was a good supply of 
elephants for war purposes.^® Troops of elephants were presented 
to Ratnapala by the defeated kings.^^? The biography of the pil¬ 
grim mentions that Bhaskara went to meet Harsa with 20,000 
elephants;278 this figure too seems to be exaggerated, but confirms 
the Nidhanpur grant, which indicates that Bhaskara inherited 
from his brother a huge number of elephants.279 According to the 
Nidhanpur grant (L. i-2) a large number of elephants were sta¬ 
tioned in the victorious camp at Karnasuvarna. Epigraphy also 
bears testimony of the fact that most of the rulers fought with 
the ]ielp of elephants. The title of the officer commanding the 
unit is not known; but epigraphs mention a petty servant, charged 
with the fastening of elephants (hastihandhaka) .2^^ 

Ships and Boats: The abundance of rivers in Assam and the 
extension of the kingdom towards the sea made the people well 
accustomed to the use of boats. Their acquaintance with the sea 
is indicated by the biography of Yuan Chwang.^si Epigraphs refer 
to the royal boats in the Brahmaputra.2^2 The grant of Harjjara 
contains a sdsana regulating the plying of boats to avoid collisions 
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between the royal boats and those of fishermen in the Brahma- 
putra.^^^ The Tezpur grant (v. 30) gives a description of the royal 
boats of the Brahmaputra near Haruppesvara. Yuan Chwang 
states tliat Bhaskara went to meet Harsa up the Ganges with a 
flotilla of 30,000 ships.^s^ The figure is doubtful. His military 
followers along with those of Harsa went by ships to attend the 
ceremony at PraydgaJ^^ The Classical and the Muslim sources^® 
point to the use of boats in large numbers by the Assamese.^®^ 

Epigraphy seems to allude to naval fights between Kamarupa 
and the neighbouring States. The Aphsad inscription mentions 
that Mahasenagupta s victory over Susthita was sung on the banks 
of the Bralimaputra.-^^ The reference is perhaps to a naval 
engagement on the Brahmaputra. The fact that Bhaskara kept 
his ships ready in Karnasuvarna may also suggest that he appre¬ 
hended a naval fight with Sashka. That Vaidyadeva won a naval 
victory over his enemies, is proved by his Kamauli grant.^®^ The 
officers in charge of this unit are not mentioned, except petty 
officers, such as Naubandhaka, in charge of the fastening of boats 
and NaurajjiLka,^^ in charge of the dragging of boats with the 
help of ropes. 

Infantry: Details about the foot soldiers are scanty. The 
Nidhanpur grant (1-2) refers to them as patti. The Tezpur grant 
of Vanamala states that infantry along with other units of the 
army occupied all sides of the city of Haruppesvara. Of the soldiers 
of Ratnapala, crowding the city of Durjayd, there were a number 
of foot soldiers, who were hankering after the plunder of the 
enemies' camps.^^^ Inscriptions also point to rulers fighting with 
tlie help of foot soldiers, and the Muslim historians refer to the 
efficient fighting with the help of Assamese infantry 
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Forts: The mountainous character of the land helped in the 
construction of forts, which, along with other natural barriers, 
played an important part against external invasions. The hill tribes 
of Assam lived in seclusion in well fortified villages; that is why 
we find so little or no reference to political relations between the 
kings of Kamarupa and their chiefs. The kings realised the im¬ 
portance of the construction of forts from early times, as empha¬ 
sised by the writers on polity. Kautilya classifies them into water 
(audaka) , mountain (pdrvata) , desert (dhdnvana) and forest 
(vana) forts, serving their different purposes,^^ The Kdlikd 
Purdna adds two more: earth (bhumi) and tree forts (vrksa). 
The same work lays down rules for their construction, stating 
that they should be either triangular, semicircular, circular or 
square: (durgam kurvon puram kuryydttrikonam dlianurdkrtim 
vartulanca catuskonmh ndnyathd nagaram caret) The cities of 
Pragjyotisa,^5 gonitapura, Haruppesvara, and Durjaya, were well 
fortified both by natural barriers and forts. Pragjyotisa, as described 
by the Visnu Purdna (I, iv; V, xxix) was well fortified by a 
defence constructed by Mudu. The same work refers to the fort 
at Agni Parvata in Somtapura (Tezpur), ascribed to Bana.^^ This 
is confirmed by the Kumara-Harana (v. 194). The Bargaon grant, 
(L. C4-35) referring to the invincible city of Durjaya, states that 
it was encompassed by a rampart, furnished with a strong fence. 
We have further actual remains of forts and embankments at Gau- 
hati,297 Dimapur, 298 Visvanath, Ratnapura,^^® Sadiya^®® and other 
places, which we have described in detail in another place. The 
evidence proves that the kings realised the importance of forts and 
other defences for the safety of the kingdom. 

(iv) Kinds of warfare and weapons 7ised: Literary sources 
mention three kinds of warfare: prakdsa, kuta and tusnim yuddha, 
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based on the nature of fighting and the weapons used for the 
purpose. The first is explained as an open fight between equals, 
which is called a righteous war; the second consists in threatening 
from one side and assaulting from the other, or destroying the 
enemy when in trouble, or by bribes; while the third is to win 
over the leaders of the enemy by intrigues or other means, the 
last two being called unrighteous wars. To these are added what 
are called khaiida yiiddha (trench warfare) and dkdsa yuddha 
(fighting from heights) and siege warfare.^®! Details about these 
various kinds of warfare in Assam are lacking. 

Wars were undertaken after sacrifices, consultation of omens 
and a meeting of the council. This is best illustrated by the nature 
of the fighting among the Assam tribes, which is very similar to 
Hindu warfare. The surprise attack, or lying in ambush and then 
suddenly falling upon the enemy, was the chief strategy of these 
people, even against the British in recent times. An idea of the 
nature of actual open fighting between the army of Kamarupa 
and Gauda is given in the Doobi grant (vv. 48-50) of Bhaskara. 
This states that when the Gauda army arrived at the frontier, 
Bhaskara and his brother, though they were in their youth only, 
arrived at the scene with a handful of soldiers. They pierced 
through the huge troops of mighty elephants of the Gauda army 
with the sharp arrows; having destroyed soon the army of the 
enemy with sharp arrows and various types of deadly weapons, 
they in turn were attacked by a large number of elephants. An 
important allusion to siege craft is made by the historians of 
Bakhtiyar\s invasion of Assam. This is an illustration of an un¬ 
righteous war, as given in the Arthasdstra, by which enemies 
were harassed to the extent of starving them to death. When 
Bakthiyar invaded Kamarupa after his Tibetan campaign not a 
blade of grass or a stick of firewood could be found on the way, 
as the inhabitants of the passes set fire to them. Not a pound 
of food or a blade of grass could be found for their horses and 
cattle, and his followers had to kill their horses and eat them. 
When he reached the stone bridge on the Brahmaputra, his fol¬ 
lowers found the arches of the bridge destroyed. He was, there¬ 
fore, compelled to take shelter in a temple, and as soon as the 
king of Kamarupa realised the helpless position of the Muslim 
army, he gave orders to his soldiers to build a stockade round the 
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temple. The Muslims at last asked counsel from their leader, 
saying thus: we remain like this we shall all have fallen into 

the trap of these infidels”. Then making a rush and attacking 
one comer of the stockade, they made their way out, but the 
Kamarupa soldiers followed them and destroyed the whole 
force.^®^ This is a fine illustration of the fighting method of the 
soldiers of Assam. In any case, geography played an important 
part in the defence of the kingdom, unlike other parts of India, 
and the soldiers displayed no mean heroism. To kill or to be kill¬ 
ed in wars in defence of their country was never considered un¬ 
righteous but rather an act of special duty, and in doing this 
the Assamese soldiers followed only the injunctions of the texts.^®^ 

We have references to the types of weapons used in actual 
warfare. Kautilya speaks of various t5n3es, such as sakti, sula, 
tomara (iron club), bhindivdla, (javelin) and gadd, besides 
swords, bows and arrows, in addition to armour of iron and 
skin.^^ Most of these were used in Assam. The Assam tribes, 
in particular, have always been expert achers, and most of them 
poison their arrows with aconite. Collections of their spears, 
arrows, swords, javelins and shields of hide, wood and bamboo in 
the Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford and the British Museum, London, 
give an idea of their extensive use.^®® The Doobi grant (vv. 48-50) 
mentions sword, spear, discus, javelin, sharp arrows and other 
deadly weapons. Indrapala was a great archer (dhanurdhara) 
The Khonamukhi grant (v. 13) refers to Dharmapala’s swords¬ 
manship. Vallabhadeva is credited with the mastery of the art 
of archery.^®"^ We have already mentioned that Himanga was 
expert in archeryThe use of the churikd (dagger) is proved 
by the grant of Vallabhadeva.^®^ On the basis of the Arihasastra, 
some writers point to the use of fire arms in ancient India.®^® But 
the weight of evidence proves that the use of cannons and gun- 
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powder was unknown until comparatively later times. The manu¬ 
facture of gun-powder, however, in Assam perhaps during the 
Ahom period, is proved by a number of authorities. P. R. T. 
Gurdon writes that the Khasis knew the art of manufacturing 
gun-powder from saltpetre, sulphur and charcoal. It may be men¬ 
tioned that the Jaintia Rajas had cannons.^n Tavernier observes 
“that these people (Assamese) in ancient times first discovered 
gun-powder and guns, which passed from Assam to Pegu and from 
Pegu to China; this is the reason why the discovery is generally 
ascribed to the Chinese”. He adds that the “gun-powder made in 
that country is excellent”.^^2 '\^e have no reference to the use of 

shields, but the tribes carry shields of hide, wood and bamboo 
during their raids. The use of the war-drum, though it does not 
find mention in epigraphs, is mentioned in literature, which refers 
to various types of drum, such as bhen, danka, dunduhhi, jaya- 
dhdka, rdmabheri and others.^^^ The use of banners {dhvaja and 
pataka) is mentioned in the Bargaon grant in connection with 
the demarcation of boundaries of lands.^^'^ 

(V) Army Officers: We have mentioned a few petty officers 
like hastibandhaka, naubandhaka, naurajjuka and others. As we 
have stated, the rulers went to war in person and they usually 
took a leading part in the organisation of the army. They were 
probably helped by a war minister. The Saciva, mentioned in the 
Kamauli grant, was, according to Kamandaka (XII) the minister 
of war with a number of military duties. Vaidyadeva served as 
a war minister under Kumarapala of Gauda and fought against 
Tmgyadeva.3^5 Under the war minister there was a commander- 
in-chief or general. The Nidhanpur grant mentions Sri Gopala 
as issuing a hundred commands and as qualified with five great 
sounds: (prdptapancamahdsabda). He was staying with Bhas- 
kara in Karnasuvarna. as the general of the army. The title panca- 
mahasabda was probably conferred on him by Bhaskara because 
of his heroism in his war against Sasahka. The expression panca- 
maJiQsabda has been variously explained. On the basis of the 
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Rdjatarangbn, Buhler, Kielhom and Stein hold that it stands for 
five great titles, preceded by ma/ia.316 u, Ghoshal thinks that 
it stands for a distinguished official, and that an attempt was made 
to create a superior grade of officers in order to introduce effici¬ 
ency in administration.31'^ P. Bhattacharya holds that it stands for 
five officers preceded by mahd?^^ But the weight of evidence, 
particularly the Mdnasolldsa?^^ proves that the expression stands 
for five musical sounds and that it was often the privilege of 
using five musical instruments by the vassal rulers, conferred on 
them as a mark of distinction by their sovereign 320 Gopala, who 
was the general of the army in Karnasuvarna, may have received 
the privilege of using five musical instruments from his master 
Bhaskara, since he was the supreme commander of the army, next 
to the king and the war minister, if he was not the war minister 
himself, like Vaidyadeva, before his accession to the throne.3-^ 

The Hayunthal grant mentions Srl-Guna as Mahdsendpati who 
was also the supreme commander of the army under Harjjara .322 
Contemporary records prove that the Mahdsendpati was at the 
head of the army, next to the king and the war minister.323 There 
were other officers like Senddhyaksa and Balddhyaksa, posts which 
were held by feudatory chiefs. The post of the former was inferior 
to that of the Mah^enapati and the latter was inferior in rank 
to Senddhyaksa. They were probably in command of the different 
units of the army in the country parts. This is revealed by the 
Tezpur Rock epigraph of Harjjara, which mentions Sucitta 
as the Mahdsdmanta Senddhyaksa and Citragharadaksa as the 
Sdmanta Balddhyaksa,^^ The Rdnakas and Ndyakas of the grants 
were probably minor chiefs with military duties. There were 
others in charge of the different units of the army; but the details 
are lacking. 
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6. Administrative divisions and Local administration: 

The detailed working of the local administration is not defi¬ 
nitely known. The scanty materials that we have, indicate that 
an attempt was made to build the edifice upon local autonomy, 
at least in principle. The extension of the frontiers of the kingdom 
on all sides necessitated administrative divisions, and the rulers 
may have followed the traditional system of ancient India, which 
“was built upon the basis of decentralisation on principle’’ and 
extended certain amount of autonomy to the units.^'^^ But in 
practice, on most occasions, political powers were curtailed in the 
local units, including the feudatory States, and the sources “do not 
in general suggest a vigorous system of rural self-government”.^2G 
This was true at least of Assam; free institutions and assemblies had 
little political power, and the various units of administration enjoy¬ 
ed less autonomyThe local grants prove that the rulers tried 
their utmost to exert their influence by issuing sdsanas, by which 
orders were communicated not only to the royal officers and the 
feudatories, but also to the officers of the district and other units.'^^i 
The infringement of the regulation or sdsanas was properly dealt 
with.329 

(i) Bigger divisions : The kingdom was divided into bhuktis, 
mavdalas, visayas, yuras, agrahdras (group of villages) and gra¬ 
mas. The term desa^ occurring in the grants, probably does not 
stand for an administrative unit. Expressions like Uttarakula- 
desa and Daksinakuladesa are found in the inscriptions of Bala- 
varman (Nowgong grant), Ratnapala (Bargaon grant) and Indra- 
pala (Gauhati grant); but these denote merely the regions lying 
on the northern and southern banks of the Brahmaputra. Like 
Kau^ilya and Manu,^ the Visnusamhitd^^^ takes desa as an admi¬ 
nistrative imit; but in Assam it was not a political division. 

The bhukii was perhaps the largest division, and the term, 
as with the Guptas, was used in the sense of a province; the 
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Puv4o>vardhanabhukti,^^ for instance, under the Guptas, comprised 
the modem districts of Dinajpur, Bogra and Rajshahi.^ That the 
hhukti was the largest unit in Assam, is proved by the Kamauli 
grant, which contains the phrase: {Sri-Prdgjyotisa-blniktau- 
Kdmarupa mandale-Bada-visaye.)^^ It is of interest that about 
the beginning of the 12th century A.D. Pragjyotisa and Kama- 
rupa, which stood for the kingdom or the modem province of 
Assam, were known as a bhukti and a mandula; as we shall show, 
Kamarupa was also known as a visaya in the beginning of the 
10th century A.D.^ It appears that during the 12th century A.D., 
the kingdom had far expanded beyond the bounds of the Prag¬ 
jyotisa or Kamarupa of former times; but it is to be noted that 
the kingdom of Bhaskara, for instance, was known only as Kama¬ 
rupa, though it was definitely larger than that of Vaidyadcva. 
This seems to indicate that during Bhaskara’s time the kingdom 
was not divided into administrative divisions, or if it was 
divided at all, we have no evidence of any divisions larger 
than the visaya. It appears likely that during Vaidyadeva’s time, 
the hhukti Pragjyotisa which included the visaya Kamarupa stood 
for the home province. The yuvardjas of the grants, associated 
with the administration of their fathers,^^^ may have served as 
governors of the bhuktis, as in many other kingdoms of the time. 
The details of their administration are not known. 

The mandala, as appears from the grant of Vaidyadeva, was 
the next administrative division. The grant of Vallabhadeva men¬ 
tions the Hdpyocd mandala lying to the east of Klrtipura.^'^ The 
exact location of the place is uncertain; but, as suggested by Kiel- 
hom, if it can be identified with Hdpyovia of the Gauhati grant 
of Indrapala, Hdpyocd can be located in modern Darrang. In the 
inscriptions of the Cholas, mandala stands for a provincial unit, 
comprising two or three modern districts.^® In Assam mandala 
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consisted of many visayas, the next administrative division. 
Inscriptions mention a number of visayas, such as Chandrapuri^ 
Hdpyoma,^^ Puraii, Badd,^ Kdmarupc?^ (grant of the 
Gahga King Anantavarman A.D. 922),^ Mandi,^^ etc. The 
Visaya was under a visayapati. The Visayapati of Chandrapun, 
Srilcsikunda, is called a Ndyaka. The officer Ndyaka^ according 
to Sukra, was in charge of ten grdmas?^ So the Chandrapun 
visaya-Ndyaka 6riksikunda was equivalent to visayapati of the 
contemporary inscriptions.^^’^ He had his adhikarana (office) at 
Iiis adhisthdna (headquarters) and was helped by several officers. 
He was perhaps helped by an advisory body or council as in the 
centre; but the details are not known. As the grants show, the 
king communicated his sdsana, donating lands, through the local 
oiSicials to the people of the country parts. The king thereby tried 
to keep all local officers under control. 

(ii) Administration of towns (pura ): We have scanty infor¬ 
mation about the administration of the cities and towns, which 
were known as pura and nagara. Cities and towns were not only 
the seats of government (adhikarana) but also sometimes victo¬ 
rious camps: (jayaskandhdvdra) places of temporary ancestral 
residence (paitdrnahakataka )forts and centres of all activities. 
According to Kautilya, the choice of the capital and its site was 
very important, and geographical, commercial and political factors 
had to be taken into consideration.^^o gukra holds that the capital 
must have easy access to the sea.^®^ 
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The cities mentioned in literature and grants, such as 
Prdgjyotisapura,^ Hdruppesvam,^^ Durjayd^^ and Kdmarupa-- 
nagara,^ fulfilled all these conditions, being situated on the bank 
of the Brahmaputra. The cities were well fortified. The pros¬ 
perous well fortified city of Pragjyotisa finds mention in the extent 
records beginning with the Epics.^^ The beautiful cities of Harup- 
pesvara and Durjaya, according to the epigraphs, had well deco¬ 
rated and extensive buildings, royal palaces and white-washed 
temples.^ The Yoginl Tantra gives a graphic description of the 
city of Hajo (Apunarbhava) The cities and towns were inha¬ 
bited by learned men, preceptors, poets, artisans and the like.^^® 
The royal roads and public paths were numerous and apparently 
conformed to the injunctions of the texts.^^® The records mention 
streets and roads of different kinds by such terms as rdjamdrga, 
catuspatha, rdthyd and vithi.^^ The merchants and feudatories 
moved in the streets mounted on elephants or horses or carried 
on litters.^^ Towns and villages were well-connected by roads; 
streets were busy with heavy traffic and commercial transactions 
and there were numerous shops, displaying varied articles in the 
capital city.3^ 

All important towns provided good amenities to the inhabi¬ 
tants in the form of pleasure gardens, beautiful groves and other 
places of amusement. Inscriptions mention them as drdmas and 
npavanas where deer and peacocks moved freely.^64 jn Hadap- 
pesvara and Durjaya there were a large number of lotus ponds 
and its banks were made beautiful by flocks of birds and varieties 
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of flowers.^5 There were fine gardens and groves of areca palms 
and betel vines, black aloe wood and cardamon creepers in Prag- 
jyotisa, Hadappesvara and other important towns.^ These, as 
mentioned by Yuan Chwang, were irrigated by channels, led from 
tanks and rivers, which flowed round the principal towns of 
K^arupa.^*^ 

As we have stated, our knowledge of the municipal adminis¬ 
tration is meagre. It might have been one of the important duties 
of the city officers to afford protection to all, as given in the Hindu 
texts,which also refer to important regulations concerning 
health and sanitation in towns.^®^ Our records do not mention 
particular officers in charge of urban administration. Kautilya 
speaks of the Ndgakara as governor of a city, which was watched 
on all sides by watchmenSukra mentions among the staff, the 
president, magistrate, collector, officer in charge of tolls and other 
dues, sentinel and a clerk to maintain vital statistics.^'^^ Kautilya’s 
Ndgaraka had onerous dutics;^'^^ but in Assam, his duties are not 
defined in any of the records; nor do we know if he was helped 
by other officers or by a council of elders. 

(iii) Village Administration (grama) : The lowest unit of 
the administration in every part of India since the evolution of 
the Indo-Aryan Polity was the village;^’?^ but about this also our 
information is meagre. The grama consisted of vdstu (lands for 
building houses), ksetra (arable land), khila (waste land), gopra'- 
cdrdbhiimi (cattle pastures), forests, water, etc. These are men¬ 
tioned in many grants,as given in Hindu texts.^'^^ Inscriptions 
mention a number of gramas, such as Abhisuravdtaka, Hensivd, 
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Trayoddsa, Haposa, Bhavi^, Kanjia, Guhesvara Digdola, Chadi,^^ 
etc. The agrahdras of the grants, like the Mayurasdlmaldgra* 
hdra^’^ and Srngdtikdgrahdra^'^^ were perhaps made up of many 
village settlements. Inscriptions also mention small divisions like 
pataka, konct and palli, such as Kdsl pataka,Vdmadeva pdf aka, 
Vapddeva,^^ Deviinikonct,^^^ Khydtipalli,^^ etc. The area of a 
pataka is uncertain. Under the Mauryas, the term pdthaka 
denoted a subdivision of a visaya;^^^ but it was not so used in 
Assam. Pataka is usually taken to be a part of a village, or an 
outlying portion of a village, or a kind of hamlet, having a name 
of its own, but belonging to a larger village.^^'^ This is confirmed 
by the Abhidhdnacintdmani which explains the term as one half 
of a village: (patakas tu tadardhe sydt).^^ That pataka consti¬ 
tuted only a part of a village, is shown by the local grants, we 
have mentioned. The palli means a row or group of houses, or 
hamlet, and koiici (modern kuci) may have stood for a part of 
a village, or a small village inhabited by members of a class or 
caste, such as Ganakakuci (inhabited only by the Daivajnas) . The 
terms palli and kumbha in the sense of one half and one fourth of a 
village respectively occur in some texts.^®^ 

We have little information about the village officials and their 
functions. Ordinarily they had to discharge civil, revenue and 
other duties, and were responsible for the internal safety of the 
villages under their jurisdiction. As appears from the grants, the 
king sent sdsanas to the heads and respectable inhabitants of the 
villages and the country parts through the Visayapati. It is also 
evident from the same source that the king sent royal officers 
occasionally to supervise and help them in their work of adminis¬ 
tration. The village headman was perhaps helped by an advisory 
body or a council of elders. The jye^habhadvdn of the grants, 
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to whom the royal msanas were communicated through the visa- 
yapati, were no doubt the elders of villages, and they may have 
constituted something like the Pancdyat system. Sometimes they 
may have been represented in the unofficial body or council of 
the visayapati. 

Inscriptions also make important mention of the leading men 
of the janapada (pramukhya-jdnapaddn) ^ to whom the king sent 
his greetings and commands in connection with land-grants. It is 
difficult to say who they were. Manu seems to refer to the Jana- 
paddn as an institution which, with others, such as a kula, srerfi, 
etc., was to be helped by the king in its working.^s? More or less 
the same institutions are mentioned by Yd^navalkya?^ Hoernle 
takes janapaddn of the grants simply as common people.^s^ In the 
Arthamstra (II), janapada is taken as a kingdom, country parts 
or as a village. Pran Nath, on the basis of the same work, 
maintains that janapada is ‘^employed in an administrative sense 
and denotes a territorial division”, that ^^janapadas enjoyed the 
position of self-supporting independent states”, and that “in the 
time of Kautilya the janapada was the unit of local administra- 
tion”.^^® But, janapada is often used as opposed to pura and 
may either stand for a country part or a village. So in that sense 
it appears likely that the pramukhya-jdnapaddn were the heads 
or leading members of villages. It is also probable that they 
sometimes constituted an unofficial body or represented the vil¬ 
lages in the council of Visayapati, as they did under the Guptas. 

(iv) Classes and Guilds: Inscriptions^®^ also mention other 
classes and castes, who were protected by rulers according to the 
injunctions of the texts.^®^ The creation of agrahdras, exclusively 
for the Brahmanas with their own social code led to the growth 
of their class solidarity, which had to be recognised by the State. 
In villages or parts of villages people of the same class or caste 
like the astrologers (Daivajnas)^^ settled, and gave their names 
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to those parts they inhabited. They also evolved their own cus¬ 
toms which may have been regulated by the State. The grants 
(6ubhahkarapataka, lines 49, 54-55) mention settlements of 
weavers: (caturvvirnsati tantranam bhusimni and oraiigi tantra- 
rmih bhusimni) t and they must have constituted something like 
the guilds. There are also references to merchants as a class.^^^ 
These classes and guilds were not only interested in their econo¬ 
mic pursuits, but also that they sometimes took an important 
part in such a political ceremony as the abhisekaP^^ These castes, 
classes, and guilds had, therefore, an important influence in 
administration, and probably enjoyed, like those in other parts 
in India,a certain measure of independence. This autonomy of 
socio-economic groups, guided by their own customs, is still to 
be seen in the Vai^ava satras of Assam, due recognition to which 
has been given by the State laws.^^ These institutions or the 
centres of the village political and social life decide their own 
disputes and deal with culprits according to their own notion of 
law and justice. Group solidarity and democrative principles are 
even more effective among the tribes of Assam, and these, with 
local variations, may be conceded to the rural units, as envisaged 
under the present political system. 

7. Conclusion: 

To conclude, the administration of ancient Assam was essen¬ 
tially run on the traditional lines of ancient India, Though the 
rulers exerted their influence over other units of administration, 
this influence was not pushed to the extreme, and the laws were 
based more or less upon the Hindu texts. The foregoing treat¬ 
ment does not justify the conclusion of a modern writer “that 
Assam was crushed under despotic rule'' both under the “Ahom 
and previous dynasties".To quote L. W. Shakespear, “this 
remote part of India in ancient times enjoyed a superior form of 
government to any it has since experienced until taken over by the 
English".399 
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CHAPTER VI 


CULTURAL HISTORY 
Section 1 
SOCIAL LIFE 


1. Preliminary remarks: 

Human culture is a synthetic whole, and the cultural history 
of any people comprises all aspects of their social, economic, edu¬ 
cational, religious, artistic and other activities. Assamese culture 
is the sum total of the crude and advanced elements associated 
with these aspects of human life. It is mistaken to think that the 
primitive elements surviving from the prehistoric period have had 
nothing to contribute to the complex system. Indian culture as a 
whole has received various cross currents from the dawn of her 
history. We are to investigate the origin and foundation of the 
culture of the prehistoric and primitive men who left their 
substratum in the Assamese civilisation, though we must depend 
for such investigation for their most part on survivals.^ Human 
culture itself is evolutionary and progressive and we may take 
the prehistoric and primitive men as a guide to the study of that 
evolution.2 The lower culture in fact “is the basis of human 
societies’^^ and there is no “human thought so primitive as to have 
lost its bearing on our thought, nor so ancient as to have broken 
its connection with our own life”.*^ In other words, for a true 
understanding of the composite culture of the Assamese in ancient 
times, we must go into the origin and gradual developments of 
some of the important features, contributed both by the pre- 
Aryans and Aryans, more by the former than the latter element. 

It is evident from the existing materials that prehistoric men 
in the palaeolithic age were savage hunters, living in caves.® It is 
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likely that, as in Southern India, some caves in Assam were haunt¬ 
ed by prehistoric men. Living merely on hunting, they knew 
nothing about agriculture and other allied arts.® B. Foote, how¬ 
ever, finds evidence of the use of fire in Southern India,and it 
is possible that they produced fire with the help of stone, wood 
or bamboo thong, as is done even to-day by some Assam tribes. 
It was after some time that they discovered the use of chipped 
stones, and towards the end of the period, when they changed 
their nomadic life, the necessity of protection against wild beasts 
led them to live in small groups, marked perhaps by crude exo¬ 
gamy, totemism and magic rites including the practice of human 
and buffalo sacrifices and a rudimentary form of matriarchy. 
The practice of exposure of the dead is also attributed to them.® 
Rudiments of their cave art have been noticed in Assam, as in 
Central and Southern India.® 

The neolithic men introduced the art of cultivation, various 
crafts, trade, domestication of animals and pastoral economy, 
along with the use of polished stone implements. The existence 
of a joint tribal and family system, based on the patriarchate, has 
also been suggested.^® The division of the people into exogamous 
units, the basis perhaps of the Aryan Hindu caste or class system, 
was developed, and the idea of holding different professions was 
evolved. Their painted pottery, like their weapons and cave art, 
was of an advanced type. The specimens from Assam give us an 
idea of the nature and extent of that culture.The custom of the 
burial of the dead along with food and other articles and the 
practice of the erection of megaliths were well-known to them.^^ 
Both these customs are practised even now by most of the Assam 
tribes. 

As society began to advance to the age of metal, an advanced 
economic life differentiated its culture from the earlier stages. 
Remarkable progress was made in all spheres before the Aryans 
developed their system; for even the vedic rsis speak of the eco- 
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nomic wealth and prosperity of the non-Aryans.^^ Besides a 
number of geographical factors, the Aryan contact with the non- 
Aryans contributed to the development of this socio-economic 
system.^^ The socio-economic divisions of the people, as found in 
the Vedas,brought about a new change in their life and divided 
them into occupational groups. The influence of heredity on eco¬ 
nomic pursuits worked strongly upon the social structure, form¬ 
ing the basis of the subsequent class or caste system and leading 
to the formation of sub-groups.^^ It was, therefore, in the eco¬ 
nomic sphere that phenomenal changes and progress were intro¬ 
duced, as the people passed from the lithic stage to the age of 
metal.^^ Working in metal in ancient Assam is evidenced by a 
number of sources. The washing of gold from the rivers and the 
smelting of iron rocks, particularly in the Khasi Hills, have been 
practised for a long time past, and the non-Aryan elements and 
a great deal to contribute to the development of these techniques. 
There is evidence also of the existence of a medium of exchange 
side by side with barter before the coming of the Aryans, and 
the unit of value consisted at first of animal skins; but in the 
pastoral stage the animal itself became a sort of currency and in 
that of the age of agriculture, a number of products, such as 
garments, goat skins, cowries, etc., passed as currency. In Assam 
till comparatively recent times among the tribes, the value of 
things has been measured in terms of animal heads, spear heads, 
metal bowls and other metallic tokens. The system of barter side 
by side with exchange for money is still carried on by people both 
of the plains and the hills. 

Not only in the socio-economic sphere but also in the more 
important branch of the religious beliefs, nay in the whole field 
of Indian culture, the non-Aryans have really contributed to and 
laid the foundation of modern Hinduism, whether in India or 
Assam, and many survivals of non-Aryan cults may still be 
traced.^* It is difficult, however, to hazard at present the respec- 
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tive contributions made by the various elements, nor is it justified 
to claim that Indian civilisation owes substantially to the Dravi- 
dians, as believed by some writers.^® Caldwell, however, points 
to the Aryan influence on the Dravidians from very early times. 
Even the Negritos are said to have developed the cult of the fig 
tree, a crude fertility cult, the invention of the bow, the idea of 
the soul of the dead, and a belief in the path of the dead to para¬ 
dise. Most of these beliefs are found among the Assam tribes.^^ 
These were no doubt further developed by later comers, such as 
the Proto-Austroloids, who laid the foundation of a neolithic cul¬ 
ture, and introduced the use of pottery and the blow-gun in 
Southern India; a degenerated form of the latter is found in Assam, 
together with the idea of totemism.^^ In the opinion of Hutton, 
the snake cult and the worship of the Mother Goddess were pro¬ 
bably brought in by the earlier invaders of the Mediterranean or 
Armenoid race, speaking a Dravidian language, whose religion is 
also associated with the cult of fertility, phallic worship, the Deva- 
ddsi cult and probably human sacrifice, the idea of the soul, solar 
and lunar cults, cult of the dead, and ancestor worship.^^ Even 
the conception of karma and the transmigration of souls, the prac¬ 
tice of yoga and the ideas centering round Visnu, Siva and Devi, 
the rituals of pujd, as opposed to homa and a large number of the 
Hindu myths, marriage rituals, etc., have been taken as survivals 
of the pre-Aryans.2^ It is difficult, however, to posit that a parti¬ 
cular element is derived from this or that culture, but the non- 
Aryan foundation of Indian culture and modern Hinduism itself 
cannot be doubted. Hutton, perhaps rightly, summarises his find¬ 
ings in stating that besides the Negritos, the Proto-Austroloids con¬ 
tributed to the totemic theory and the Mediterranean-Iranian- 
Kolerian evolved their phallic and megalithic culture along with 
the life-essence theory, the idea of re-incarnation and the worship 
of the Mother Goddess. The later comers superseded the fertility 
and the soul matter cult by one of personified deities and their 
worship, and established the phallic cult, the cult of Devadasis, 
the belief in heavenly bodies, and the priestly institutions. The 
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filial form of the modern Hinduism was determined by a conflict 
of what may be called proto-Hinduism in its religious aspect with 
ideas brought by Iranian-Aryan, to whom it had to concede much, 
socially, culminating in the socio-religious position of the priests 
in India.2^> 

2. Nature of Assam’s culture—extent of non-Aryan contributions: 

The foundation of Assamese culture was perhaps laid by all 
these elements, including the Austro-Asiatic, with their linguistic 
legacy, and the Alpine-Aryan-Tibeto-Burman elements, contribut¬ 
ing to the development of a heterogeneous socio-religious complex. 
We have grounds for believing that the Alpines played a con¬ 
spicuous part in the evolution of the culture of Eastern India, and, 
mixing with other elements, influenced every aspect of the life of 
the people. Survivals of Alpine culture may still be noticed in 
Assam throughout the whole socio-religious structure, which is 
based both upon crude magic and advanced religious ideas. While 
the tribal elements owe a great deal for the origin of their cul¬ 
ture to the earlier elements, including the Negritos, Austro-Asiatics 
and the Tibeto-Burmans, the civilisation of the valley is funda¬ 
mentally based on the Alpine-Aryan system. The survivals of the 
Austric and the Tibeto-Burman culture may be noticed particu¬ 
larly in the names of places, rivers and other physical features 
throughout Assam. Even the names like Assam, Kamarupa^ 
Kdmdkhyd, Prdgjyotisa, Lauhitya, Karatoyd, etc., have an Austric 
or Bodo origin, indicating an early contact of the non-Aryan and 
Aryan cultures. 

A river name like Dhansiri may be derived from an Austric 
formation like siro-soro, meaning flowing as from a channel; in 
Bo-^o, disor means to flow and sor, signifies crawling. The word 
Saumdra has an Austric origin, derived from the Khasi, sum (to 
bathe); Austric semir (turbid water); Munda-Sant-Khas, um 
(water). Hayagriva has the same Austric origin; haya means 
red, and in Khasi, haim-haim means very red; Hayagriva, there¬ 
fore, means having a red neck. Harjjara, the name of a ruler, 
has an Austric derivation, the word, ‘hara" meaning a hill. Hdrup- 
pesvara, the name of a town, may be derived from the same 
source; Tezpur, a modem town may be derived from the Austric, 
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tijo, meaning a snake. Darrang, tlie name of a modern division 
has an Austric derivation, dorr, meaning a bridge and hong or 
ong, meaning water. Dijjind, the name of a place, has a Bodo 
origin, which may be derived from dija (o) meaning to melt; jini 
(dirt)^ Hensivd (grant of Balavarman) has a Bodo origin, deriv¬ 
ed from formations like haing (relation); sebai (break). Kalangd 
(Ratnapala grant) is derived from the Austric, klong (noise), 
Hdpyoma (Indrapala grant) is derived from the Bodo, hap (pene¬ 
trate); yao (hand); Mandi (Indrapala grant) is derived from the 
Bodo, mandu (a hut in cultivated land); digdola (Dharmap^a 
grant) is derived from the Austric, dik (house); dol (place); 
Hdjo is derived from the Bodo word meaning a hill. Dihohg, 
Dibohg and such other river names indicate both an Austric and 
Bodo origin, hong or ong in Austric standing for water and di or 
ti in Bodo standing for the same.^ A number of such survivals 
may be cited to prove the composite character of the Assamese 
culture. 

The tribes, chiefly of Austro-Asiatic and Tibeto-Burman origin, 
whether or not Hinduised, have really contributed to the various 
aspects of the composite Assamese culture. The very foundation 
of the social system, marriage laws, etc., of the Aryans and Arya- 
nised Hindus of the valley, is more or less based on earlier 
elements, who evolved their own laws of exogamy, totemism and 
other features. In the field of economic life and cottage indus¬ 
tries, evidence of the contribution made particularly by the Bo^o 
elements is not wanting. In the evolution of the various religious 
cults, fetishism, animism, cults of fertility and phallus, etc., the 
non-Aryan tribes have perhaps laid the foundation of Saktism and 
Tantrikism in Assam, which, mixing with the Alpine-Aryan system, 
has been much Hinduised, though in their fundamental ideas the 
whole system is based upon magic and other crude rites. The 
harvesting ceremonies of the Assamese, though they have Aryan 
or Hindu afiinities, must have been greatly influenced by the tribes. 
The same influences can be detected in art and architecture and 
other aspects of Assamese culture. It is due to the admixture of 
these elements and the mutual influence of one upon the other 
that Assamese culture, though fundamentally allied to that of 
India, has retained its separate entity with local variations* An 
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examination of its various aspects will explain the nature of that 
composite culture and will also help us in determining its place 
and its bearing upon a larger whole of a different people. 

3. Social divisions—^Varnasramas: 

The two fundamental principles on which the social life of 
the ancient Indians were based are the varndsmma dharma, and 
Assamese life also was not an exception. We need not go into the 
origin of varriu. Suffice it to hold that both the non-Aryans and 
Aryans contributed to the development of the castes and classes 
in India and ideas like totemism and exogamy lay at the root of 
the caste system as a wholeA number of factors such as here¬ 
dity, marriage relations, economic pursuits, religion, geography, 
etc., contributed to the growth of a vast number of groups and 
sub-groups in course of time.-^ The fundamental contributory 
factor was the attitude of superiority assumed particularly by the 
higher classes. It is doubtful indeed whether the word varna, 
meaning colour, had in the beginning any relation with the caste 
(idti) of the later period; but subsequently the two have been 
closely associated and even identified. Whatever the origin, the 
caste system has never been marked by extreme rigidity in any 
period of its development in respect of restrictions of food, pro¬ 
fessions and even marriage relations, and that is why a number 
of subcastes obtaining due recognition within the field of orthodox 
Hinduism grew up in course of time.^'-^ 

We need not dilate upon the merits or otherwise of the class 
or caste system in general; but, as we shall show from our local 
epigraphs and other sources, the original four varnas, BrahmaV'Ci, 
K^atriya, Vaisya and Sudra did not remain in their traditional 
position and even the Brahmanas contracted marriages with the 
lower classes. There was a common bond between groups, all 
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contributing to the welfare of all, because of their occupation of 
the same locality in a village, and interdependence in all matters 
has been the guiding principle of the system.^® Hindu society in 
fact was based on the principle of svadharma, which was both 
spiritual and functional, and it was conceived as an organism, the 
divisions being based primarily on the respective guna of each. 
This is shown by the traditional account of the four original 
varnas, originating from the same Brahma.^i The respective duties 
and functions of the varridsramas are explained in the texts.^^ 

Brdhmanas : Epigraphy proves that Assamese Hindu society 
in general was based upon the same varv^rama dharma; but both, 
as described in the texts, give us an impression of an ideal state 
of society based upon divine social order; the rulers are said to 
have been created for upholding that order. Bhagadatta was the 
leader of all these divisions: (varn^ramandm gurur ekavirah.)^ 
Bhaskara was created for the proper organisation of their divi¬ 
sions, which had become mixed up: (avakirna varmsrama dharma 
pravibhdgdya nirmito) Vanamala gratified the appetite of the 
people of all classes and stages of life.^^ During the reign of 
Indrapala, the laws of the four classes and stages were observed 
in their proper order.^^ How and when the caste system was 
introduced into Assam is uncertain, but it was certainly introduced 
by the Aryans, though its foundation may have been laid by 
the non-Aryan. On the basis of both epigraphy and litera¬ 
ture, we have discussed elsewhere the introduction of the Brah- 
manical culture in the land, and have also pointed out that, begin¬ 
ning at least with the 6th century A.D., it was the systematic policy 
of the rulers to create agralidras for the Brahmanas. 

As appears from the epigraphs, the Brdhmana society was 
based on their vedamkhds, gotras and pravaras, which determined 
their exogamic marriage relations. The vedasakhds included 
various divisions or sections of the Vedas to which different sec¬ 
tions of the BrMimanas belonged. The gotras are associated origi- 
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nally with seven or eight rsis and there were, therefore, seven or 
eight gotras, which in course of time increased to hundreds; closely 
connected with the gotra is the pravara, i.e., the invocation of Agni 
in the name of the rsi ancestors of a Brdhmana, as he consecrated 
the sacrificial fire. The pravaras in fact are associated with the 
priests or sages whose names constituted the pravara of that 
gotra .The Nidhanpur grant mentions a number of Brahmana 
donees with their vedamkhds, pravaras and gotras.^ The Tezpur 
grant (v. 30) mentions one Brahmana of the Sarndilya gotra of 
the Yajur Veda. The Nowgong grant (v. 26) mentions the Kdri- 
vasdkhd of the Kdpila gotra. The Bargaon grant (v. 16) men¬ 
tions the same sdkhd of the Pardsara gotra and the Sualkuchi grant 
(v. 16) refers to the Bhdradvdja gotra. The grants of Indrapala 
mention Brahmanas of the Kdsyapa gotra ,and the grants of 
Dharmapala refers to the Kauthuma sdkhd,Suddha Maudgalya,^^ 
Kdrsndyasa gotra,^ and Angirasa pravara.^ 

Inscriptions also indicate that at least some of the Brahmanas 
observed the orthodox rules and duties relating to yajana, ydjana, 
adhyayana, adhydpana, ddna, and pratigraha. They also followed 
other injunctions relating to sndna, yapa^ sandhyd and other sacri¬ 
fices.^^ It appears, therefore, that Brahmanical culture made 
good progress in ancient Assam and the Brahmanas held a posi¬ 
tion of honour in the royal court and served the State in the 
capacity of high officials. They were not only entrusted with 
the duty of the diffusion of learning but also that they took to 
other professions. 

On a study of the surnames of some of the Brahmana donees 
of the Nidhanpur grant we have shown elsewhere the possibility 
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of their intermixture with the Alpines and their close association 
with the Nagar-Brahmanas and the Kayasthas.^^ In fact, most 
of the Brahmanas of Bengal and Assam must have assimi¬ 
lated Alpine blood at an early period. As the Nidhanpur grant 
reveals, some of the interesting surnames, not probably found else¬ 
where in India except Assam and Bengal, are datta, ghosa, kara, 
ku^a, mitra, deva, bhatta, sena, ndgara, nandi, soma, etc. It is 
worth mentioning that in modern Assam none of these surnames 
is found among the Assamese Brahmanas as they are in Bengal. 
In any case, due to intermixture with the Alpine priests, the 
Brahmanas of Assam did not perhaps take to strictly orthodox 
habits. We have discussed elsewhere the question of the Brah¬ 
manas of Assam taking to other economic pursuits. In spite of 
their pride in social superiority, therefore, they were liberal in 
their outlook regarding occupations and in their observance of 
other social laws. In fact, the Brahmanas of Assam have always 
followed a rather flexible system, not as strictly rigid as in other 
parts of India, even in respect of food. 

Other Classes: Epigraphs, beginning with the 6th century A.D., 
mention Kdyasthas, Karonas, Lckhakas, Daivajnas (ganakas) and 
others; but most of them, if not all, were officers and professional 
classes rather than castes. The origin of Kdyasthas is doubtful. 
There are at least two theories of their origin: Sudra and Ksatriya, 
R. P. Chanda takes them to be of mixed Karana caste."*® Accord¬ 
ing to the Brahmavaivarta Purdna^'^ and the Brhaddhnrma Purdna, 
the Karanas occupied the place of the Kdyasthas.^ In the Sutras, 
the SmHis and the Mahdhhdrata, Karana is used in the sense of a 
caste."*® Kdyastha is mentioned as an administrative officer in 
the Vi^u and Ydjnavalkya Smrtis, and in the former, he is taken 
as a keeper of public accounts.®® The later Smrtis like Usanas 
and Vedavydsa mention Kdyastha as a caste and the latter includes 
it among the Sudras.^^ 
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In the Nidhanpur grant, the Karana or the Karanikay JanSr- 
danasvami, was a Brahmana, and the Kdyastha was Dundhu- 
natha; both the terms Karanika and Kdyastha are used here in 
the sense of officers and scribes.^ So the local epigraphs do not 
definitely establish that Kayastha was used in the sense of a caste. 
If B. K. Kakati’s derivation of the word from the Austric forma¬ 
tion like katho (to write); kaiathoh (to keep accounts) is 
accepted, Kdyastha is to be associated originally with the writer. 
Some contemporary epigraphs, however, use the word in the sense 
of a caste name.®^ But we do not know when Kdyastha began to 
be used in Assam as a caste name. We have suggested elsewhere 
the possibility of the Kdyasthas having assimilated Alpine blood, 
and have also pointed out that they were allied to the Nagar 
Brahmanas. Therefore anything like a pure Brahmana or Ksa- 
triyaSS origin of the Kayasthas is very doubtful. We have also 
tried to show that among some of the donees of the Nidhanpur 
grant there were Kayasthas and Nagar Brahmanas with surnames 
datta, soma, nandt, etc. If our inference is correct, the Kayasthas 
might have made their way into Assam at an early period. In 
Assam they are now given a position next to the Brahmapas, and 
constitute the main priestly class of our society, unlike those of other 
parts of India. 

Another class of people, allied to the Karanas and the Kdyas- 
thaSy used in the sense of a writer, are the Lekhakas. Sumantu, 
quoted in the Pardsara Mddhaviya, takes Lekhaka as a low caste, 
like an oilman, from whom food cannot be taken by a Brahmana,®® 
and in that sense Lekhaka also stood for a caste; but our local 
epigraphs refer to him as a writer. Brhaspati, quoted in Smrti 
Candrikdy refers to Ganaka and Lekhaka as two persons who 
were connected with the work of a judge, and states that they 
were twice bom.®'^ In any case, it is reasonable to hold that the 
lekhakas were a class of writers rather than a particular caste, 
and it is in that sense that the word is used in the local epigraphs. 
The Daivajnas,^^ or astrologers had a place of honour in Assamese 
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society. They subsequently came to be known as Ganakas, The 
Brhaddharma Purdna states that Ganaka was born of a Sdkadvtpi 
father and a Vaisya mother.®® The composition of a number of 
manuscripts in Assam, dealing with the solar cult and planetary 
worship, may be attributed to them. It is likely that, like the 
Kayasthas and the Nagar Br^manas, they had also an admixture 
of Alpine blood, and like the Magians of Iran contributed to the 
astronomical belief in Assam, justifying the name of Pragjyotisa.®® 
Even today they are given a position just below the Brahmanas. 

The word ^Vaidya* occurs in the Subhahkarapataka grant 
which was composed by a Vaidya, named Prasthanakalasa. In 
Bengal the vaidya is taken to be a Kayastha, next in rank to the 
Brahmanas. It is doubtful whether the word was used as a 
caste name in the said epigraph. In fact, Vaidyas are not found 
now in Assam as a caste; we do not know whether they came to 
be known as ojdhs (physicians) and whether the latter may be 
associated with the Vaidyas at all. The ojahs of Assam, as we 
find to-day, may be of any caste. Inscriptions of other regions, 
however, prove the existence and important position of the 
Vaidyas as early as the 8th century A.D., particularly in Southern 
India.®! The Bhisaja again as a class of physicians is mentioned 
in local grant.®® According to Usanas, he was the offspring of 
a Brahmana father through a Ksatriya wife. He is also known 
as Vaidyaka, The Brahma Purdna, quoted by Apararka, states 
that the Bhisaka lived by surgery and attended upon patients. 
It is unlikely that the Bhisaja of our epigraphs designated a 
particular caste; the term might have been applied to various 
varnus and stood only for a professional class. 

We have already stated that modem Hindu society may be 
broadly divided into two classes — Brdhmanas and Sudras. While 
evidence of the existence of Vaisyas is not lacking, true Aryan 
Ksatriyas are perhaps not found in Assam, and our knowledge 
about them in the past is insufficient to come to any definite 
conclusion. Some writers take all classes, including the Kalitas 
as Madras. The origin of the word Sudra is uncertain and most 
writers give it an aboriginal or non-Aryan origin; but it is certain 
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that the Sudra class was composed of various elements.®^ What¬ 
ever their origin, the :§udras were also included among the four 
varnas of Hindu society and Aryya was taken in the sense of a 
free man and comprised all the four varnas.®^ In the modern 
sense the Sudra is taken to include all those classes, who have 
adopted the Hindu system, except the higher classes. 

About the origin of Kalitas of Assam, who are now included 
among the Sudras, we have discussed this question in another 
connection, and have tried to show that they were not pure Aryan 
Ksatriyas. We believe that their existence in Assam may be 
traced back as early as the fifth century B.C., if not earlier, and 
that they were the remnants of the Alpine priests in Eastern 
India and Assam who, mixing with the Aryans, were designated 
as Ksatriyas. It is reasonable to hold that there were Kalitas 
in Assam even before the caste or varna system was introduced 
into the land, and the term, therefore, denotes an ethnic type 
rather than a caste name. The Kalitas are still given a position 
next to the twice born classes, and their social relations, marriage 
rules etc., conform to the orthodox Hindu rules. The foundation 
of Assamese culture was mainly laid by them, and, like the 
Brahmaiias, they still retain their individual identity. 

Details regarding other ^udra castes and classes are lack¬ 
ing. Inscriptions mention a class of people called the Kaivartas 
or fishermen who also helped the State by collecting tolls.®^ They 
are often associated with water and boats. In the Smrtis, the 
Kaivartas are taken to be of mixed caste, and Manu uses the 
term to mean the offspring of a Nisdda father by a Ayagava 
mother.®® The Brahmavaivarta Purdna (X, 34) states that a 
Kaivarta was born of a Ksatriya father and a Vaisya mother. 
Whatever their origin, it is certain that the Kaivartas were non- 
Aryans, and their economic pursuit consisted mainly of fishing. 
Epigraphy also indicates that some Kaivartas took to agriculture. 
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In Assam they are now divided into two sections: Hdlovd (those 
who work with ploughs) and Jdlovd (those who are actually 
fishermen) or Dorns. It appears certain that they were depressed 
classes, who, having adopted Hinduism, followed the general rules 
of Hindu society and were, therefore, included within the Sudras. 

Inscriptions mention the KumhhakdraSy^ and the TantuvdyasP 
The origin of the Kumbhakdras is uncertain. Usanas takes 
Kumhhahdra as the offspring of a Brahmana by a Vaisya woman. 
Vaikhanasa adds that such an offspring becomes either a Kumbha- 
kdra or a barber. Vedavy^a and Devala take them as Sudras.^^ 
In modern Assam, the potters are known as both Kumdras and 
Hidds; but in their origin, the Hidds appear to be more degraded 
than the Kumdras and were allied to the Kaivartas. They gave 
up their original profession of fisherman and took to the making 
of pottery. No intercourse has been allowed between the Kumdras 
and the Hi<MsJ^ The Puspabhadra grant refers to a degraded 
people and mentions Dijja-Ratihddi in connection with the boun¬ 
dary of the land granted.'^^ Perhaps the Hadis were more or less 
allied to the Hidds, though not to the Dorns or fishermen. As they 
have taken to various professions in course of time, such as trade, 
agriculture, working in metal like gold, etc., sub-classes came into 
being;’^^ but at present no inter-caste marriage takes place between 
these various sub-groups. Patanjali takes the Tantuvdyas as 
Sudras, and therefore they were excluded from all religious rites.*^^ 
It is doubtful whether the Tantuvdyas of the epigraphs denoted 
a caste. Now in Assam the term Tdti, the modern equivalent 
of Taniuvdya, stands for a professional class. 

It is seen that it was on the basis of various occupations that 
a large number of sub-groups were formed, which later on deve¬ 
loped into various castes. Towards the end of our period and at 
a subsequent time we find that some of the non-Aryan tribes also 
were included within the Hindu fold. The most important of 
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these were the Rabhas, Kacharis, Meches, Koches and the like. 
The Hindu priests have been responsible for making them saraniya 
(i.e. they have been accepted as 6udras) according to Hindu rites, 
and all of them were included within one class (Sudras). This 
process has been going on for a long time past, with the result 
that there has been an increase in the members of the Hindu fold. 
All social and marriage relations of the converted tribes have more 
or less been based upon the injunctions laid down in the orthodox 
Hindu texts.'^® This conversion was possible because of the liberal 
outlook of the Hindu system, and in fact, the Assamese Hindu 
social divisions have been more or less based upon a spirit of 
liberahsm, and probably no caste or class, including that of the 
Brahma^as followed their caste rules in strict accordance with the 
sdstras. The higher classes did not look down upon the degraded 
ones, as they did in other parts of India, and were not so strict in 
the observance of their rules relating to food and profession.*^® 
The comparative laxity of class distinction in Assam's social system 
was primarily due to the Vaisnava reformation, and partly because 
of the intermixture of peoples. 

The four asramas, Brahmacaryya, Grhastha, Vdnaprastha and 
Yati stand for the four stages in a man’s career. Manu describes 
how these were graded according to the age and status of an 
individual.'^’^ The system was based on a life of discipline, and 
the acquirement of experience and knowledge. But it was more 
an ideal than an actual practice. Like the varriu system, the 
dhumas were also flexible, and all evidence seems to show that 
the system was never accepted literally by more than a compara¬ 
tively handful of people in any part of ancient India at any time. 
It appears to be a typical Brahma^cal attempt at including social 
phenomena of spontaneous growth in an artificially orderly system. 
As the very conception of varna underwent gradual changes along 
with the social progress and with a new outlook on the changing 
conditions, so also, ideas of the dsramas became liberalised. Even 
the lawgivers like Gautama*^® and Baudhayana*^® hold that, of the 
dsramas, that of the householder is the most important, and some 
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works even go to the length of prescribing that other stages are 
not essential in the Kali age.*® 

On the basis of the local epigraphs, we have already referred 
to the dsramasy mentioned along with the varnas. The rulers, we 
are told, were responsible for the upholding of this divine social 
order and stages of life.®i We have, however, no details about 
the working of the system, nor do we know whether the four 
stages were strictly followed at any time by any individual. A 
few instances of the abdication of rulers on different occasions do 
not give us strong ground for believing that they did so in order 
to live a life of renunciation, or that they entered into the life of 
a vdnaprastha or a sanydst. It is unlikely that even the orthodox 
Brahmaiias followed the rules of the four stages, and the existing 
evidence proves that they entered the life of a grhastha and re¬ 
mained as such throughout their lives. Inscriptions refer only 
to their periods of Brahmacaryya and grhastha,^ It may be men¬ 
tioned in passing that even the great Vaisnava reformer Sahkara- 
deva, who dedicated his life to the preaching of his tanets, re¬ 
mained a grhastha, and advised his followers not to follow strictly 
all the injunctions of an orthodox Vaisnava. The career of his 
disciple, Madhavadeva, was, however, an exception, as he re¬ 
mained a celibate throughout his life. In fine, like the varm 
system, the four stages of life in ancient Assam were perhaps 
accepted in a spirit of liberalism. 

4. Family and inheritance—^houses and house-hold articles: 

Our knowledge about the family and the nature of inheritance 
is meagre. Hindu life in general has been based upon the joint 
family system. Theoretically at least the joint family included the 
sapivd^ relations (direct blood relationship) and this theory of 
sapvnda had twofold implications according to the Mitdksard and 
the Ddyabhdga, bearing upon inheritance and the like.®* We do 
not know whether ancient Assam followed the Mitdksard or the 
Ddyabhdga rules. In Bengal the latter system was followed,*4 and 
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it is likely that ancient Assam also adopted it, since it is followed 
here to-day. Some of the important features of the Ddyabhdga 
were that sons had no interest in ancestral property by birth and 
they could claim partition only after their father’s death, or parti¬ 
tion could only take place between father and sons if the former 
so desired; a widow could succeed to her husband’s interest on 
his death even if he had a joint interest with his brothers, and 
the right to take a deceased person’s estate was regulated by the 
spiritual benefit conferred by the person claiming to be heir, (by 
means of offering of piTidas) and not by the principle of consangui¬ 
nity, as in the Mitdksard. According to this procedure, therefore, 
the family system was based upon patriarchy, the father being the 
head of the family, possessing sole authority over his property. 
Though the law of primogeniture was not recognised, the eldest 
son was often given a greater share, as the burden of maintaining 
his parents in their old age fell upon him; otherwise all the sons 
got equal share. Apastambha for instance, pleads for equal divi¬ 
sion and quotes Manu to that effect. Preferential divisions were, 
however, not unknown.®^ There are cases in which the father 
bequeathed his own earned property to whomever he desired. 

Evidence of the joint ownership of landed property is furnish¬ 
ed by the Nidhanpur grant by which land was given to several 
brothers jointly. The division of the joint property among brothers 
is also indicated.®^ a good evidence of the joint family system is 
found in the Parbatiya plates of Vanamaladeva, under which the 
four brothers Cudamani, Detobha, Garga and Sambhu lived to¬ 
gether. It is said that they were living together out of fear of 
the loss of their dharma.^'^ Though the grant was made to the 
eldest brother, it was meant to be enjoyed by them all, and it 
appears that there is here an indication of the acknowledgment of 
the right of the sons to demand partition of the family property, 
as provided under the Mitdksard system. The Hindu family tie, 
however, in some cases at least, broke upon the sons getting them¬ 
selves married, when they demanded a share of their property 
and wanted to live independently. 

In regard to adoption, we have no good evidence, but it may 
be held that the same practices were followed in Assam as in 
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other parts of India. The tribal family system has been based 
upon quite different principles, and their society shows traces of 
a matriarchal system, and in some cases indicates a transition from 
matriarchy to patriarchy.®® 

We have no information about the design of the dwelling 
houses of our period; but the nature of the Assamese like all 
ancient peoples, is so conservative that it may be suggested that 
little improvement has been made in this respect, and their houses 
remained for centuries almost the same, with little difference from 
the present-day conditions of the majority of the inhabitants. 
Normally the members of the same family may have lived under 
the same roof, and with the increase of members, new houses 
were required to be raised. The family houses generally consisted 
of one dwelling quarters with as many rooms as essential, often 
with a kitchen attached; one small house or rather a shelter for 
the cattle; one store-house for paddy and other articles, and, for 
those who could afford it, a guest house and a small one for daily 
worship. With the separation of the family, new houses had to 
be constructed. 

The building materials probably consisted mainly of wood, 
bamboo, thatch, reeds and ropes. The material for plastering the 
walls was perhaps cowdung mixed with clay and sand. The houses 
were built upon the ground, but the practice of raising houses on 
piles, particularly for cattle and storing of foodstuffs, may have 
been known. It is even today practised, particularly in the vil¬ 
lages and paddy fields. In fact, the practice of the erection of pile 
dwellings has been an extensive one among almost all the tribes,®® 
and it is likely that the people of the plains may have got the idea 
from them. Beds and seats may ordinarily have been made of 
wood, but beds of bamboo may also have been known. 

We have discussed in the following pages the working in 
metal, wood, cane, bamboo and other materials. House-hold uten¬ 
sils, cooking vessels etc. were made of metal, wood, bamboo, pot¬ 
tery etc. Even now both metal and clay pots, bowls and other 
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vessels are used both for drinking and cooking; bamboo pipes were 
also used for keeping articles like oil and salt, as they are used 
even now by the Assamese villagers. We have a number of 
earthenwares of the period. Bana mentions among the presents 
from Bhaskara wooden boxes, drinking vessels, earthen pots, cups, 
cane stools, baskets and thick bamboo tubes,indicating that these 
were used as house-hold utensils. The common people probably 
had no furniture except cane mats and other articles made of 
bamboo. In fact, our knowledge of the furniture of the period 
is insufficient. The nature and the use of the house-hold utensils 
and other articles, like the construction of dwelling quarters, 
naturally depended ux^on the position of the individuals concerned. 

5. Marriage—married life and position of women: 

The Hindu social structure and its solidarity was based to a 
great extent on the institution of marriage; having social and reli¬ 
gious sanction. Manu recognises as many as eight kinds of mar¬ 
riage;^! the recognition was certainly due to the mixture of the 
Aryan and non-Aryan elements. These marriages are: Brahma 
(based upon Vedic rites); Daiim (by which a girl is offered to a 
priest); Arsa (marriage by purchase in which the bride’s father 
normally receives from the bridegroom a pair of oxen); Kdya or 
Prdjdpatya (in which the marriage takes place after the proposal 
being made by the would-be bridegroom); Asura (marriage by 
purchase); Gdndharva (secret union); Rdkmsa (marriage by 
force or capture) and Paisdea (secret elopement).^ 

The law books enjoin upon the Brahmanas to follow Brahma, 
Daiva, Arsa and Prdjdpatya, while the Ksatriyas could follow 
Rdksasa, Paisdea and Gdndharva types, and the Asura form is 
valid for the Vaisyas. The evidence from Assam is too meagre 
to arrive at any definite conclusion. It is unlikely that the rules 
of the texts were strictly followed in any part of ancient India. 
The traditional secret marriage of Aniruddha with Usa suggests 
a marriage of the gdndharva or even paiiaca kind. The marriage 
of Krsria with Rnkmini, described in the Visnu Purdna (v, xxvi; 
RukmiTfi-Harana) is an instance of the union of the rdksasa type. 
Another kind of marriage, called svayamvara is mentioned in the 
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RdjatarangiV^ in connection with the marriage of Amrtaprabha to 
Meghav^ana of Kasmira.^ No survival of this is found in 
Assam, except perhaps the type of informal union courted during 
the 'Bihu' festival. 

Normally among the higher classes, the institution of marriage 
has been based on formal rites according to the Prdjdpatya type. 
The Puspabhadra grant (v. 15) seems to throw some light on 
the marriage of what is known as pdnigrahan.^^ 

Child marriage, except among the Brahmanas and Kayasthas 
who practise it even to-day, was perhaps as rare among other 
classes as widow re-marriage among the former. Brahmana youths 
usually married after the completion of their period of education. 
It was often the duty of a king to bear the expenses of a poor 
Brahmana so that after his marriage he might be a grhastha. This 
is incidentally referred to in the Nowgong grant (v. 31). The 
Hindu system was based on the principle that no man or woman 
should remain unmarried and the sndtaka was required to enter 
into matrimony soon after his Brahmacaryya.^^ The necessity of 
progeny and lifelong companionship led the Hindus in general to 
marry. The Assamese Hindus of the plains, whether Brahmanas 
or Sudras, followed in general all the rites of marriages recog¬ 
nised in the texts.^^ The Brahmanas even now practise three 
rites regarding a single marriage; one before puberty; the second 
after the girl attaining that condition; and the third when she 
bears a child. We have no details of the mcirriage ceremonies of 
the ancient Assamese in general; the modern ceremony usually 
lasts for three to four days, and the most remai'kable feature of 
the system is the singing of marriage songs, which constitute an 
important element of Assamese folk poetry. The whole ceremony 
has a socio-religious sanction, and the sanctity attached to it per¬ 
haps made divorce an impossibility. In the marriage of widows 
no such ceremonies are performed. 

Though endogamy has been the general rule, cases of inter¬ 
caste marriages, particularly among the lower classes have not 
been rare, and polygamy and widow re-marriage have been almost 
an universal practice. We have no instance of polyandry in ancient 
Assam except among some tribes. It has been an imiversal prac- 
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tice to take or demand a dowry from the bride’s father. Instances 
of paying some sort of bride’s price by the bridegroom’s parents 
were also not rare, and this has a parallel in the marriage by 
purchase, found so commonly among the non-Aryan tribes in 
Assam. In fact, all the forms of marriage that we have described 
with reference to the Hindus, have parallels in those of the tribes.®^ 
Even the practice of marriage by service which has been in vogue 
among some tribes, can be best illustrated by the ^capanm^ system 
of the Assamese in general, by which the bridegroom becomes a 
lifelong member of the bride’s family. The tribal exogamous mar¬ 
riages may have influenced the marriage of the same kind among 
the Brahmanas outside their gotras, fundamentally based on some 
kind of totemism.^® The only difference that marks the Aryan 
from the non-Aryan system is the practice of premarital laxity and 
freedom of choice of partners allowed by the latter to both the 
sexes, characterised by an ancient institution, called communal 
barracks or bachelors’ quarters.^^ In short, Assam being predo¬ 
minantly a land of non-Aryan inhabitants, marriage laws and 
customs of the Hindu and Hinduised population, might have been 
greatly influenced by the former. 

The practice of satl and concubinage was probably known. 
Bhaskaravarman’s name is associated with concubines. Kuttanf- 
matam, a work of the eighth century A.D. by Damodaragupta, 
states that the king’s concubine became a sati after his death.^®® 
It is extremely doubtful, however, whether the king, referred to 
in the said work, was from Assam. As far as we know, this king 
remained a celibate throughout his life. The prevalence of the 
system is known from the Yogini Tantra, which enjoins upon 
Br&hmana widows to burn themselves on the funeral pyres of 
their husbands; Vaisya and Sudra widows were also allowed to 
do it if they were moved by a deep sense of love for their hus¬ 
bands. It was prohibited for unchaste women and those having 
many children.!®^ These practices and many others are evils of 
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the Hindu married life in general. The tribal system depicts by 
contrast a commendable picture, to be imitated by their more 
civilised neighbours. 

But, whether followed in practice or in principle, the Hindu 
conception of married life has made woman a co-partner in the 
spiritual and temporal affairs of her husband, the 'grhalaksmV 
or *sahadharmini\ Chastity and devotedness to her husband have 
been considered as two great ornaments of her character. Happy 
domestic life and the training of their children depended much 
upon women possessing good qualities and education. Evidence 
of the types of work done by women is lacking, and some records 
refer to fine qualities of head and heart of queens only. Refer¬ 
ences to other women are few. The Bargaon grant (v. 18) states 
that jSyamayika was devoted to her Brahmana husband, and, being 
endowed with virtues, shone like the full moon, pure in form, dis¬ 
pelling darkness. The Sualkuchi grant (v. 18) records that Cchep 
payika was charming, true in faith, whose beauty was her own 
ornament and who resembled Laksmi. Purandarapala’s wife, 
Durlabha was like Saci to Indra, Siva to Sambhu, Rati to Madana, 
Laksmi to Hari and Rohirii to the moon god.i®^ Yajhavati, the 
mother of Mahendravarman resembled the sacrificial wood that 
produces fire.^®^ Harjjara’s mother Jivadevi is compared with 
Kunti and Subhadrd; she was also like the morning twilight, wor¬ 
shipped by many, and was the source of great spiritual fame.^®^ 
Gopala^s wife Nayana was a queen of wide renown, ^nd Ratna, 
the wife of Harsap^a and the Brahmana lady Pauka were noted 
for their works of charity and piety, compared with PdrvatV^^ 
Most of these descriptions are more or less conventional, and as 
we have stated, we find little indication of the general level of 
culture of the women of our period. It is likely that, besides 
their house-hold duties, some of them, particularly the queens, had 
some sort of education and taste for other allied arts. The fine 
arts of the period portray female figures as playing on musical 
instruments and dancing, and the same source gives an idea of 
feminine beauty, so graphically described in the Kumdra-Harana, 
Rukminl^Harana and the Yogiv^i Tantra.^^’^ 
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Both literature and inscriptions depict the public and private 
life of women in general whether in a town or a village, in a 
court or a temple. Epigraphy supplies us with details about the 
character of town damsels. When and how the purdah system 
was introduced into the Assamese society is not known; the wear¬ 
ing of veils is now a common practice among Assamese married 
women. The Tezpur grant indicates that women even took their 
bath in the open.^^® The Bargaon grant seems to refer to town 
women and the existence of courtesans, and the grants of Vana- 
mala mention devaddsis in 6iva temples. Many literary works, 
particularly the Ttotrik works make references to the institution 
of devaddsis or temple dancers in the service of the main object 
of worship, particularly in Siva temples. The institution of the 
devaddsd goes back to remote antiquity, and is associated with the 
Mediterranean world.^^ Historical references to the prevalence 
of the practice, particularly in Southern India are found as early 
as the third century A.D.,^io if not earlier. It might have existed 
in Assam a long time before, perhaps introduced by non-Aryan 
elements. The institution is nothing but a sacred prostitution in 
some form or other. In Assam, devaddsis came to be known as 
naidSy meaning generally temple dancers. As we have stated, an 
early reference to devaddsis^ is made by the Tezpur grant (v. 24) 
of Vanamala who is said to have made a gift of women to the 
Siva temple. The survival of the practice was found not only in 
a Siva temple in Doobi in Kamarupa but also in the Buddhist- 
Vai^ava temple of Hajo. It appears probable that the institu¬ 
tion developed in Assam under Tantrik influence. It is, however, 
strange that the virgins dedicated for a noble cause, living as it 
were the life of a Buddhist nun, could degenerate into prostitutes 
and were allowed to defile the temples of god. In its extreme 
development, the institution has a parallel in the pre-marital com¬ 
munal life of the bachelors’ quarters of the Assam tribes. 

6. Food and drink: 

Inscriptions are silent regarding the Assamese dishes of 
our period, and literature gives only incidental references. 
Among the Assamese Hindus, unlike those of many parts of 
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India, rice was the staple food, and all sections of the people 
including the Brahmanas were accustomed to the taking of 
meat and fish with certain restrictions regarding the meat of 
a particular animal or fish. Climatic conditions and the nature 
of her inhabitants determined their diet. Dietary practice, like 
the vanidsrama system in Assam, has been based on a spirit of 
liberalism, and this continued even under Vaisnava Reformation. 
Food restrictions were usually observed during a period of 
penance, uncleanliness due to the death of a person and on occa¬ 
sions like the sankrdnti and ekddasi. These have parallels in the 
restrictions observed by the non-Aryan tribes not only regarding 
food but also other aspects of their culture.^^^ As given in the 
Yogini Tantra, serpent-shaped and scaleless fishes were not taken 
by the upper classes: (matsydms ca salkahindms ca sarpdkdrdrhs 
ca varjjayet.)^^^ The same work recommends the meat of ducks, 
pigeons, tortoise and even wild boars: {hamsam pdrdvatam bha- 
ksyam kurmam vardhameva ca Kdmarupe paritydgdd durgatis 
tasya samhhavet)^^^ Meat of goats, deer, rhinoceros, etc., was 
also taken. A later source refers to the use of pork, which with 
the soft roots of the plantain tree, made a good preparation.^^^ 
Available sources do not refer to the practice of beef eating among 
Hindus in Assam. Opinion is also divided on the killing of cows 
and eating of beef in ancient India, even by the Aryans.^^® It is 
not unlikely that the practice was probably common among the 
Aryans; But the absence of any definite reference in Assam 
does not help us to come to a definite conclusion about the pre¬ 
valence of the practice among the Assamese Hindus as well. 

The favourite curry of the Assamese has been an alkaline 
preparation from plantain treesH^ and certain water herbs, used 
also as a substitute for salt, mixed with fish. Sour curry prepa¬ 
rations were made from various fruits, all mixed with fish. One 
special preparation of the Assamese was, as now, pdyasa (rice 
pudding), prepared with milk, rice and sugar. Many works refer 
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to the varieties of food preparations of the Assamese; the Yoginl 
Tantra in particular mentions the various preparations of curd, 
ghee and other sweets from buffalo’s milk.^^® The same work^^^ 
and the Kumdra-Harana (207-9) mention other favourite dishes, 
prepared with vegetables, fish, meat, pulses, etc., and refer to the 
use of spices, viz., drdraka (ginger), jnaka (cumin), pippaliyaka 
(long pepper), marica (pepper), karpura (camphor), sarim (mus¬ 
tard) , etc. The vegetables mentioned in the Yoginl Tantra (II, 9) 
are mulaka, rdjaka, vdstuka, pdlanga, ndlikd, sukna, Idphd, cangd, 
dhekiyd (a kind of a fern), etc. 

It should not be believed that these references have had a 
bearing on the livelihood of the common man; and with all these 
preparations, Assamese dishes remained perhaps simple. It is 
important to observe as well that the daily requirements of the 
average Assamese were supplied by home-made products, as 
almost every house-hold had its cattle, paddy fields and vegetable 
gardens and fruit trees. 

Home-made liquors, rice-beer, or the ‘IdopdnV of the tribes, 
were used as drink. The evidence from ancient Assam is very 
little. Bana states that Bhaskara sent to Harsa ‘‘cups of ullaka, 
diffusing a fragrance of sweet wine^.^^o The ^madhumada’ of the 
Bargaon grant (second plate) was perhaps a kind of preparation 
of honey. The Yoginl Tantra mentions wine in connection with 
the worship of Kdmesvari: (rudhirair mdmsa-madyas ca pujayet 
Paraviehmrivi) The use of wine was not perhaps common 

among all people. Another favourite habit of the Assamese was 
the chewing of betelvine and nut (tdmhula-pdna) , introduced per¬ 
haps by non-Aryans, particularly the Khasis, who have a special 
liking for it. The abundance of areca-nut and betel vine in Assam 
is evidenced both by epigraphy and literature. The use of these 
articles particularly by women, is given in the Yoginl Tantra, In 
fact, the practice of chewing unripe betel nut with lime is nowhere 
found in India except in Assam. This is recorded by a later 
Muslim source. The Fathiyah-i-Ihriyah states that the people of 
Assam chewed pan in abundance with unripe supdri, even un- 
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shelled.^^ The practice is now universal among the Assamese, 
and has a social and national importance. 

7. Dresses—Ornaments and other articles of luxury: 

The types of dress and ornaments used by the Assamese, both 
males and females, are to be gathered from literature, epigraphs 
and sculptured remains of the period. As given in the Kulikd 
Pur ana, (Chap. 69) Assamese garments were known as vastra or 
dcckddana. The use of both stitched (sucwidham) and unstitched 
garments is referred to. Normally, as appears from the sculp¬ 
tures, the male dress consisted of a paridhdna like the present- 
day ‘dhotV or undergarment, worn round the waist, held tight by 
a parivesa in the waist and with folds in the front, hanging down 
to the knee or just below it. Bana states that Harsa gave one 
parivesa to Hamsavega.^23 The same authority mentions leather 
parivesa. The upper garments, called uttainya were specially used 
by the higher classes. No use of shirts is found in the sculptured 
specimens. The males of distinctive status used a head dress, 
ordinarily called pdgurt (turban) In the religious ceremony 
at Kanauj the king Bhaskara wore a tiara on his head.^^^ The 
practice has been long continued, and even now the villagers of 
social position wear turbans, or a single head-dress of a piece of 
cloth, worn round the head. Qazim, a later Muslim writer, refers 
to its use.^ The tribes have been accustomed to the use of head¬ 
dresses of various kinds; the Khasis and the Manipuris have had 
a special liking for it. 

Women had distinctive garments according to their status, 
married and unmarried. In general, they used two garments, 
upper and lower, hung from above the waist and fastened by a 
^mvthandha\ The complete dress consisted of a girdle (mehald) 
worn round the waist, if there was an upper garment, (blouse) 
or just above the breast with a 'rihff, worn round the waist and 
breast and a ^cddara’ (upper garment), one end of which was 
coiled round the waist just over the and the other end 

placed across the breast and a shoulder behind. The garments 

122. J.A.SB., XLI, I, p. 81; J.B.OBS., 1. 

123. H.C. (Cowell) p. 215. 

124. The wearing of turbans was most common among the Ahom rulers 
and their officers. 

125. Life, pp. 185f. 

126. A. Res., H, pp. 170f, 

H. 45 
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were usually ornamented with embroidery and a particular dress 
indicated one’s status in the society. The poor had to remain 
satisfied with a simple girdle and an upper garment (cadara). 
Married women wore veils and took particular care of their hair 
dressing with the help of combs, made of ivory, wood and bamboo, 
called in Assamese ^kdkoi* (kankatiku) . The Bargaon grant refers 
to the use of jewelled mirrors (manimaya’-darpaTia) by women 
in their coquetries. The *tilaka^ (a mark, made of red paste) on 
the forehead between the eye-brows indicated their married status 
as well as feminine grace. 

The existing materials refer to the use of cotton, varieties of 
silk, woolen and leather garments, both simple or dyed and em¬ 
broidered. The development of cottage industries and an almost 
xmiversal use of handlooms in every Assamese house-hold pro¬ 
vided adequate clothing for the Assamese in general. There was, 
morever, a special class of weavers (tantuvayas) who might have 
supplied the needs of people. The Kdlikd Purdna (69/2) men¬ 
tions varieties of garments, made of karpdsa (cotton), kambala 
(wool), valka (bark), kosaja (silk from cocoons) and hemp cloth 
(^'mvastram), We have dealt with the question of the exten¬ 
sive manufacture of these various kinds of cloths in another con¬ 
nection, and on the basis of the Indian and classical sources begin¬ 
ning with the first century A.D. we have also pointed out the 
importance of ancient Assam in the production of both raw and 
manufactured silk. On the basis of Kautilya’s reference to 
ksauma, dukula and patrorna in connecion with their produc¬ 
tion in Suvarnakuv4yci and other places in Kamarupa,^^? and on 
a comparison with the various references, made to these in the 
Harsacarita,^^ we have tried to show that these were nothing but 
the Assamese edi, mugd and pat silk of Assam. 

The use of garments, made of fibres of barks of trees has 
been most common among the tribes. The edi cloths are warm 
and were used, as now, by all classes of peoples during winter .^29 
The mugd cloths were generally used by the wealthier classes in 


127. ArthaMstra, (S.S.tr.) pp. 92f; Com. of Bhattasvami, IX, 

pp. m 

128. H.C. (Cowell), pp. 212f. 

129. See Stack, Silk in Assam (Notes on Some Industries of Assam), 
1884-95, pp. 6-12; Duarah, Eifi Silk of Assam^ pp. 77f, 
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all seasons; 130 garments were usually worn by females of the 
higher and wealthier classes, and the males used them particularly 
on festive occasions. Both mugd and pat cloths are fine and 
costly.131 We have already referred to the manufacture of em¬ 
broidered and variously coloured garments. Important mention 
of painted and variously dyed cloths is found in the Harsacarita, 
which includes some of them among the presents of Bhaskara to 
Harsa.132 The same reference is found in the Kdlihd Purdna 
(69/8) and in the accounts of Qazim.i33 Even the classical sources 
refer to the dyeing of cloths with lac. It is now an universal 
practice among Assamese women to use embroidered garments. 
Their girdles, rihd and cddara contain beautiful specimens of 
artistic designs, consisting of flowers, creepers, and the like. As 
given in the Kdlihd Purdna, (69, 8) the use of red and yellow 
garments was auspicious; but on religious occasions, the use of 
red and blue garments was forbidden. Even to-day Assamese 
women wear coloured garments while cooking, and their use is 
most common among the tribal women. 

The use of ornaments in ancient India goes back to a very 
remote period.^^^ in Assam the practice is proved both by lite¬ 
rature and sculptures. We have noticed elsewhere the epigraphic 
evidence of the various kinds of wares and jewellers* shops with 
omaments.^35 The Kdlikd Purdna (69/17-23) gives an exhaustive 
list of Assamese ornaments, used by women from head to foot. 
In actual practice, only a few of them may have been used by 
the wealthier people. The ornaments were usually made of gold 
and silver, and the main designs were worn in the feet, fingers, 
arms, wrists, neck and the forehead. The Kdlikd Purdna (69/17- 
23) states that silver ornaments could not be used above the neck 
(grlvordhadese raupyamtu na kaddcic ca bhiisanam.) The same 
Purdna states that iron and bell metal ornaments could not be 
worn, and those of other metals could be used only for the lower 
part of the body. But it is doubtful whether in actual practice 

130. See B. C. Allen, Monograph on the Silk cloths of Assam, 1899; Stack, 
pp. 13-21; F. Hamilton, Account of Assam, p. 62. 

131. See Thos Hugon, J.A.5.B., VI, pp. 21-38; J. C. Roy, JJ3.0.RJ5,, HI, 

pp. 180f. 

132. ff.C., (Cowell) pp. 212f. 

133. A. Res., H, 173-74. 

134. See IMkshit, Prehistoric Civilisation of the Indus Valley, pp. 50f. 

135. c.f. Bargaon grant (Second plate), V 14. 
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such rules were followed. The sculptured specimens testify to 
the use of necklace (hdra) of beads in particular; sometimes a 
pendent was attached to it in the middle; a flat necklace was 
called galpatd. The keyura and angada were worn on the upper 
arms. The bracelet was known as kankana. The use of bangles 
was also known. Kundalas (ear-rings) were used in ears, and 
nupuras (anklets) in the feet; kinkint with attached small bells, 
as appears from the Tezpur grant of Vanamala, were worn by 
unmarried girls. Lalutikd was worn on the forehead just below 
the hair by married women. The use of ornaments, however, 
depended upon individuals, and the poor could hardly afford to 
wear precious ornaments. 

The use of perfumes and cosmetics is also indicated by some 
sources. We have mentioned elsewhere the abundance of agaru 
and sandal wood, musk of deer, gosirsa and other scented oil, as 
mentioned both in literature, including the classical sources, and 
epigraphs. On the basis of the ArthaMstra we have also mentioned 
different varieties of sandal and aloe wood from various places 
of Assam, like Jonga^ Donga, Grdmeru, Jdpa, Turupa, etc. The 
same source gives an exhaustive list of perfumes (tailaparnikas) 
from Assam, such as Asokagrdmaka, Jongaka, Grdmeruka, Suvar- 
Tiakundyaka, Purnadvipaka, Pdralauhityaka Antarvdtya, Kdla- 
keya, etc.^^ This is supported by the Harsacarita,^^'^ The Kdlikd 
Purdna (69, vv 37, 53) further points to the use of various 
perfumes, such as currfikrta (powder), ghr^a (paste), ddhakarsita 
(ashes), sammardajarasa (juice), prdnyangodhhava (like musk) 
etc. 


The use of scented oil by women, and even by men, before 
and after bath, has been a common practice among the Assamese. 
The Tezpur grant (v. 30) mentions that women used scented oil and 
anointed their breasts with odorous substances. The use of per¬ 
fume was believed to increase one’s beauty and grace; it was also 
used in sacrifices and ceremonies; sandal paste in particular has 
been universally used in all religious and social ceremonies. The 
Kdlikd Purdna (69/53) lays special stress on the importance of 
the use of perfumes. 


136. Bhattasvami, Com., pp. 36-40; 6nmula Com., pp. 189-90. 
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Another favourite practice of the womenfolk, as given in the 
Yogim Tantra, was the colouring of their teeth, like the use of 
anjana for their eyes. The blackening of the teeth is even now 
practised by some Assamese village women. 

Of the other articles of luxury, mention may be made of fans, 
made particularly of bamboo, cane and date-palm tree, garlands, 
foot-wear, umbrellas, jdpis (sun hats) prepared from date-palm 
trees, etc. Foot-wear was made of wood (khadam) and deer hide. 
The grant of Vallabhadeva refers to sandals with leather straps.^^® 
Umbrellas were usually made of cotton cloth. It may be noted 
that the dbhoga umbrella of the rulers of ancient Assam stood for 
the royal insignia,the jdpi was used as its substitute by the 
Ahom rulers. Chatra and jdpi were often used as shades over 
deities. With these few articles of luxury and necessities of life, 
the average Assamese lived rather a simple life. 

8. Conclusion: 

The foregoing treatment of the subject gives us an idea of the 
state of social life of the people of Assam prior to the Ahom period. 
Though details are lacking to arrive at a definite conclusion on 
the question of the social progress of the period, we have shown 
reasons to believe that harmony among different groups was the 
key-note of the system, and the non-Aryans in particular largely 
contributed to and influenced the level of Hindu social structure 
almost in all its aspects. The comparative laxity in marriage rela¬ 
tions, dietary practices, etc., which broadly characterised the 
Assamese social life had been mainly due to the nature of Assam’s 
population. Nonetheless, the state of social progress, obtaining in 
ancient Assam, may well be compared with that of any part of 
India of the same period. 


138. EJ., V, pp. 181f. 

139. H.C., (Cowell) pp. 213-14. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITION 
1, Agriculture—^paddy and other products 

Neither literature nor epigraphy depicts the economic pursuits 
of the people of Assam in the period before the arts of cattle¬ 
rearing and cultivation were known. As in other parts of India, 
Assam no doubt passed through various economic stages. It is 
worth noting that the stage of hunting was not entirely over 
among the tribes in Assam until comparatively recent times, and 
we find traces of it even now among some of those of the in¬ 
accessible hills. Along with the vdstuhhumi, ksetra, and khila, 
records mention go(pra)cdrd hhumi^ The art of cattle-rearing 
along with cultivation, for which the land was privately owned, 
was, therefore, an early institution in Assam. When the right 
of ownership over land was recognised and the art of cultivation 
was introduced, land, on which depended the main livelihood of 
the agriculturists, became their real property. 

Cultivation was carried on in the beginning by a crude method 
of 'jhuming' i.e., by cutting down jungles and trees, setting fire 
to them, making holes in the land with the help of digging sticks 
and then sowing seeds without the use of hoe or plough. Even 
now among most tribes this is the main method employed in 
cultivation, believed to have been introduced at a very early time. 
But, with the knowledge of the use of hoes and ploughs, people 
took to a more complicated process of cultivation. This method of 
the cultivation of land particularly in the agrahdra settlements is 
proved by the grants. We find also reference to irrigation. This 
was employed in terraced cultivation, which is believed to have 
been introduced by the Angami Nagas from the Oceanic World 
(Philippine Isles) .2 We know from the grants that most of the 
important towns, villages, and arable lands were situated on the 
bank of rivers. Moreover, the occurrence of the expressions like 


1 . 

grants. 

2 . 


Nowgong grant, Line 36; also Bargaon grant, Line 56, and other 
Hutton, C.R.r., 1931, I, I, pp. 444f; Mills, A. Rev., Aug., 1928, pp. 16f. 
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^sajala-sthala\ used in connection with most of the donated lands, 
and other terms like jala, garta (pit), dobd (reservoir of water or 
small tank) etc.,3 indicates that the arable areas were supplied 
with water. Even orchards were irrigated by channels. This is 
proved by the accounts of Yuan Chwang, of the 7th century A.D., 
who states that *‘water led from the river or from banked-up 
lakes (reservoirs) flowed round the towns.'’^ Land was, there¬ 
fore, comparatively fertile and fit for the cultivation of various 
crops. 

The extensive cultivation of paddy, at least from the 6th 
century A.D,, is proved by the fact that the areas of all donated 
lands are expressed in terms of the measures of paddy they pro¬ 
duce. Rice being the staple food, it was natural that the cultiva¬ 
tion of paddy constituted one of the chief economic pursuit of 
the people, whether living in the plains or the hills. Ancient 
Assamese works refer to summer and winter paddy. The Yogim 
Tantra, for instance, mentions a number of varieties in connection 
with the worship of different deities.® The cultivation of sugar 
cane is indicated by the fact that among the presents sent by 
Bhaskara to Harsa, included gu^ (molasses) prepared from 
sugarcane in earthen pots.® The Muslim travellers and historians of 
the Ahom period refer to sugarcane, and confirm its cultivation in 
our period. Qazim, for instance, writes that the sugarcane of 
Assam “excels in softness and sweetness and is of three colours, 
red, black and white,Both records and literature refer to the 
cultivation of pumpkins. Bana mentions among the presents of 
Bhaskara pumpkin gourds, containing painting materials.® The 
Bargaon grant refers to arable land with clusters (hills) of gourds: 
(Idbukiitiksetra) The cultivation of various vegetables is men¬ 
tioned in many works.^® 

The plantation of various fruit trees of different varieties is 
proved by both records and literature. The inscriptions mention 
Kantdphala (jack fruit), A?nra(mango), Jambn(eugenia jambol 

3. Nidhanpur grant, last plate. 

4. Watters, Yuan Chwang, II, pp. 185f. 

5. Chap. II, 5, 289-91. 

6. H.C. (Cowell) pp. 212f. 

7. A. Res, n, p. 173. 

8. H.C. (Cowell) pp. 212f. 

9. Hoernle, LXVH, I, pp. 89f. 

10. Yoginx Tantra, II. 9. 
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lana), Snphala, Dumbart (fig), Sakhotaka (walnut) Badan 
(jujube), Lakuca, Amalaka (a kind of bread-fruit tree), Betasa 
(gamboze), Puga, (betel nut), Coraka (a kind of wild palm tree), 
Rudmksa (bead tree) and many sour fruits, such as *Au* (dillenis 
indica) ‘TentelV and others. The abundance of jack fruit and coconut 
is evidenced by Yuan Chwang who states that in Kamarupa “the 
jack fruit and coconut were in great esteem though plentiful.”^^ 
We are not sure whether oranges were grown during our period. 
But Qazim at a later time mentions them along with others. He 
writes that Assam “produces mangoes, plantains, jacks, oranges, 
citrons, limes, pineapples and punialeh, a species of amleh which 
has such an excellence of flavour that every person who tastes it, 
prefers it to the plum. There are also coconut trees, pepper 
vines, areca trees and sadij (malabothrum) in great plenty.”i 2 
only mangoes but also a preparation of mango juice was sent by 
Bhaskara to Harsa. Bana states that the Kamarupa king sent 
bamboo tubes containing mango juice.A particular mention of 
the different uses of the plantain tree is found in TavernierThe 
extensive plantation of areca nut and betel vine is supported by 
a number of literary sources and epigraphy. This is mentioned 
in the Aphsad inscription of Adityasena,^^ Nowgong Grant (v. 5), 
Harsacarita,^^ YogiM Tantra, Qazim, Fathiyah-i^Ibriyah^^ and 
other sources. The plantation of haridrd (turmeric), ardraka 
(ginger), jtraka (cumin), pippaliyaka (long pepper), marica 
(pepper), sarim (mustard), karpura and others is evidenced by 
the Yogim TantraP 

Black pepper^o was an extensively cultivated product of 
Assam, like lac.^i Qazim, as we have noted, refers to pepper as 

11. Watters, II, pp. 185f; Si yu ki, II, pp. 195f. 

12. A. Res., II, p. 173; also Uttarbarbil plates of Balavarman: (Asom 
Sdhitya Sahha Patrikd, 15th year, Vol. III.) 

13. H.C. (Cowell, pp. 212f.) 

14. Travels in India, II, p. 282; also Kumdra-^Harena, V 208. 

15. C.I.r, m, pp. 200f. 

16. H.C. (Cowell), pp. 212f. 

17. A. Res, n, p. 173. 

18. J.A.5.B., LXVH, I, p. 117. (f.n. 20); J.B.O.R.S., I. 

19. n, 7, V 186; see also Kurrudra^Haranaf V 207. 

20. Basu, Cultivation of black pepper in Assam, Bulletin, Agr. Dept, 
Assam, 1898 (N. 4); also Watt, Commercial Products of India, p. 897. 

21. Basu, A Note on the Lac Industry of Assari% Shillong, 1900; Watt, 
Commercial Products, etc., p. 1059. 
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one of the products of the land. The earliest reference to the 
lac insect is perhaps made by the classical writers. Ctesias and 
Aelian mention the fruit of a tree called siptachora from which 
amber exuded and upon which there was found a small insect 
yielding a purple dye. The tree is said to have been found in 
abundance in the country of Seres; the insect alluded to must 
be the lac insect. The region referred to is Lower Assam .22 
Ctesias further mentions that the country of siptachora produced 
all good things.23 These included besides lac and other dyes, silk, 
aloe, musk, ivory, gold, etc., which were exported to India via the 
Brahmaputra.24 This is confirmed by the later historian Tavernier, 
who states that Assam “produces an abundance of shellac of — a 
red colour — it is the best lac in the whole of Asia for these pur- 
poses.”25 The production of tejpdt (malabothrum of the classical 
writers) was extensive in Assam. Watt rightly points out that 
it was mainly grown in Assam and Burma.^^ The classical works, 
beginning at least with the 1st century A.D., associate the pro¬ 
duction of and trade in this article with the Sesatae, identified with 
some hill tribes of Assam. ^7 The articles of trade of these people, 
mentioned as petros and malabothrum, were the bark and leaves 
of tejpdt from Assam. The hill tribes of the classical writers like 
the Gar os, inhabiting the areas of the Garo Hills, Sylhet, etc., 
which were famous for the production of malabothrum, extracted 
an essence from it, as mentioned by Sir William Jones.^s The 
abundance of sadij (tejpdt) is also testified by Qazim.^ In fact, 
articles like tejpdt and mdnjit have been extensively cultivated in 
the hills and forests of Assam, mostly by tribes like the Garos, 
Abars and Mishmis. All these statements indicate that important 
and essential agricultural products were produced in Assam from 
early times. 


22. See Taylor, 1847, I, p. 47; Wilford, A. Res, IX, p. 65. 

23. Heeren, Asiatic Nations, II, App. IV, p. 380. 

24. JA.S.B., 1847, I, p. 47. 

25. Travels in India, II, pp. 281-82. 

26. Commercial Products of India, pp. 310f. 

27. McCrindle, The Commerce and Navigation of the Erythrean Sea, 
pp. 145-49; Vincent, The Periplus, H, pp. 523f; Schoff, Penplus, pp. 47-49; 
261, 278-79; Gerini, Researches on Ptolemy’s Geography, p. 830. 

28. See Taylor, J.A.S.B., 1847, I, pp. 32f, 46 

29. A. Res,, II, p. 173. 
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2. Fishing and Hunting: 

We have mentioned in another connection that, the people of 
Assam, whether Aryans or non-Aryans, were both fish and meat 
eaters. Epigraj^hs mention a class of people, called Kaivartas,^^ 
whose main profession was most probably fishing. The profession 
may have been practised by individuals for their personal use as 
well. The articles used for catching fish were nets, traps, bamboo 
rods, armed with iron nails; another device, consisted of poison¬ 
ing the river or a pond with a kind of herbs. No evidence of 
angling is found from our period. Most of these devices seem 
to have been borrowed fx'om the tribes, because such modern 
words as Idiigi (a kind of fishing net) and khokd (a kind of fish 
trap) are of Tibeto-Burman origin.^i 

Inscriptions also refer to the hunting of animals, evidently 
for meat and also for pleasure. This was a very ancient practice, 
particularly among the non-Ary an tribes. We have, however, no 
evidence of professional hunters. Hunting was usually done with 
bows and arrows, sometimes poisoned, spears, nets and snares, 
and digging pits in the jungles. As with fishing, the various 
devices used in hunting may largely have been borrowed from 
the tribes. The Doobi grant makes an incidental reference to the 
snaring of a deer.^^^ The grants of Indrapala refer to the catching 
of tigers, in connection with the daring exploits of the prince 
Purandarapala, who “being passionately fond of the chase gave 
more than once extraordinary proofs of it by the way in which 
he captured hostile kings, like tigers, in nettings of arrows im¬ 
provised for the occasion. •phe plates of Vallabhadeva mention 
buffalo hunting.34 The abundance of elephants in Assam, and the 
use of ivory as an article of trade and industry point to the 
conclusion that elephants were caught for various purposes and 
sometimes killed for ivory. Kalidasa refers to elephants, caught 
in the forests of Assam.^s Both fishing and hunting, therefore, 
constituted one of the important occupations of the people. But, 
the existing materials do not show that a considerable section of 
the people depended entirely on these pursuits. 

30. Tezpur Rock Inscription, 1917, pp. 508f. 

31. Kakali, Assamese — Its Formation and Development, p. 77. 

32. J.A.R.S., XII, pp. 16f. 

33. Gauhati Grant, V 12; Gu^uchi Grant, V 12. 

34. E.J., V, pp. 181-88. 

35. Canto, IV, V 83. 
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3. Industries: 

(i) Weaving, Sericulture, Embroidery and Dyeing : In the 
development of various industrial products, the craftsmen of 
Ktoarupa had a place in ancient India. The economic wealth 
of the country played a considerable part in the evolution 
of these crafts. V\^hether in the art of weaving and sericulture, 
or working in metal, ivory, wood, leather, clay, cane, bamboo and 
the like, their reputation was equal to that of the craftsmen of 
other parts of contemporary India. This is evidenced by litera¬ 
ture, foreign accounts and epigraphy, which mention different pro¬ 
fessional classes like weavers, spinners, dyers, smiths, workers in 
ivory, metal, wood, cane, bamboo, etc. 

Besides the professional tantuvdyas, we have evidence of the 
extensive manufacture of cloths, and, of the cottage industries, 
the hand-loom industry has alvvM.yi5 occupied an important place 
in every Assamese house-hold, which probably contained as now 
a hand-loom, besides other articles for weaving and spinning. 
Hand-looms of a crude form are to be found even to-day among 
certain tribes. Cotton shrubs were grown for the manufacture 
of cotton cloths.^^ The early use of cotton (tuldpdi) as a writing 
material is proved by some old Assamese manuscripts. Writing 
material was produced by pressing cotton so as to make it into 
something like a sheet of paper.^"^ The use of karpdsa (cotton) 
garments is also shown by the Kdlikd PurdnaP^^ of the 10th cen¬ 
tury A.D. and the Harsacariia?^ During the Ahom period the 
weavers had a good reputation. They were even employed for 
the supply of royal robes of the Ahom kings. The usual process 
of manufacture involved treating the threads with some gummy 
substance, prepared generally from pounded rice, to make them 
hard before their use in the loom. There was an extensive sup¬ 
ply of cotton clothes, and the art reached a stage of perfection.'*^ 
The Kdlikd Purdna proves also the use and manufacture of wool¬ 
len garments (kamhala) , bark cloths (valka) silk (kosaja) and 
hemp cloth (sdnavastram), Bark cloths were made of fibres 


36. See W. Hamilton, East India Gazetteer, pp. 40-42. 
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of trees and plants. The process is best known to most tribes of 
Assam, who manufacture excellent fabrics of various designs even 
to-day .-*2 Among the presents from Bhaskara to Hari^a, there were 
cloths, smooth as birch-bark.-^ Old Assamese manuscripts were 
written on barks, prepared specially from aloe wood, and other 
barks called sdncipdt. An early reference to a variety of bark 
cloth worn by the Kirdtas, forming the army of Bhagadatta is 
made by the Mahdbhdrata (Sabhd Parvan) which refers to 
srnkhala cloths. 

The art of sericulture, and the rearing of cocoons for the 
manufacture of various silk cloths, were known to the Assamese 
as early as the Rdmdyana and the Arthasdstra. The former men¬ 
tions Magadha, Anga, Puvdra and the “country of the cocoon 
rearers.”: (kosa kdrdndm bhumih),^ which was no other than 
Kamarupa,45 lying to the east of Pun^dra. The Classical writers, 
beginning at least with the 1st century A.D., make important 
mention of the production of silk and the silk trade in and through 
Assam. The Periplus refers to both raw and manufactured silk,^® 
which were from Thina or Assam.^"^ Pliny gives a description of 
the people of Seres who were noted for silk, which their forests 
produced.-^s We have already stated elsewhere that the reference 
is to Assam. Dionysius mentions people, similar to the Sesatae 
of the Periplus, of Assam, and he refers to the tassar or mugd silk 
of Assam, which was variously dyed.^® Ammianus Marcellinus, 
describing the people of Seres, mentions silk under the name of 
sericum, and the people are said to have been expert in the pro¬ 
duction of silk, which was exported to different countries.^® Schoff, 
on the basis of the Periplus, contends that the silk industry origi¬ 
nated in China and travelled from there to Assam and other parts 
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of India.®^ In the opinion of Watt, it originated in Maipipur in 
Assam. He also adds that this place “was the home of the silkworm 
— that the real mulberry silk insect originated in Manipur and went 
from there into China.”52 Silk was, however, known in China as 
early as the Shang Period, (1523-1027 B.C.).53 It is difficult to 
fix a date for the knowledge of silk industry in Assam, but it was 
known at least as early as the period of the Arthasdstra and the 
Rdmdyanay if not earlier. As the industry was mainly confined 
in the past to the Tibeto-Burman elements in Assam, it is not 
unlikely that along with their migration to Assam they introduced 
some ideas from China; but the manufacture of mugd silk has 
been confined to Assam alone, and this land, like China, had a 
world wide reputation for the manufacture of varieties of silk 
cloths, and had a profitable foreign trade in such articles. 

The varieties of silk from Assam are edi or emndif (attacus 
ricini) made from the silk of the worm of the same name; mugd 
(antheroea Assamoea) from a cocoon of the same name and pat 
(patta). The rearing of edi cocoons takes a long time before they 
provide silk, fit for spinning; the cocoons are fed, as the name 
indicates, on castor plants.^ The edi cloths are usually white 
with a yellowish tinge, smooth as well as rough and very warm, 
used during winter.®^ As the Latin name indicates, the mugd silk 
is chiefly associated with Assam, though perhaps a small quantity 
is produced in Dehra Dun.^® The mugd has varieties like the 
campd, the cocoons of which are fed on the campd tree (michelia 
champaka) and the mejdnkari or dddkari, feeding on the plants 
of the same name.^^ The muga cloths are usually yellowish with 
the tinge of gold and are often dyed red with lac.^ The pdt 
silk is the product of homhyx textor and bombyx croesi; the 
cocoons are fed on the mulberry trees. Of all the silk cloths, 
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the pat fibres are the smoothest and the finest, with a mixture 
of white yellowish tinge. 

We have noted that the varieties of silk cloths are mentioned 
in the Arihasdstra which makes an important reference to ksauma, 
dukula, and patrorna fabrics from Suvartmkuvdya and other places 
in Kamarupa.59 Some writers are of the opinion that Suvana- 
kw)dya later came to be known as Karnasuvarna in Bengal.®^ That 
this contention is wrong and that it Vv’as a place in Kamarupa, is 
shown by the expression: (Kdmarupe caiva Suvarnakundyah and 
Kdmarupesu Suvarnakuydyakah) It is likely that the modem 
Sonkudiha in Kamarupa stands for SuvarnakundyO'- K. L. Barua 
rightly points out that the place was an important commercial 
centre and “must have then contained a settlement of merchants 
who traded not only in silk but also in fabrics manufactured from 
fibres and fragrant substances.”®^ xhe evidence from the ArtJia- 
sdstra is confirmed in details by Bana, whose Harsacarita gives 
valuable evidence on the industrial resources of Assam during the 
time of Bhaskara. It may, however, be that the work contains 
some exaggerated accounts and all the presents sent by Bhaskara 
to Har^ might not have been wrought by Assamese artists and 
craftsmen; but most of them appear to be indigenous products. 
Bana writes that Bhaskara sent to Harsa ksauma cloths (fc^au- 
mdni), white as the Autumn’s moonlight.®^ Dukula finds men¬ 
tion in the Bargaon grant of Ratnapala (L. 38) which states that 
it was used in making a flag. As Bana mentions again, Bhaskara 
sent to Harsa the dbhoga umbrella wrapped in a dukula cloth. 
The author mentions also a variety of pat cloth among the pre¬ 
sents, such as sacks of silk, woven out of pattasuira.^ The pre¬ 
sents, therefore, included all the best specimens of edi^ mugd and 
pat, 
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There is, however, a controversy among writers in respect of 
identification of k§auma^ dukula and patrorna of the Arthasdstra, 
Kullnka explains ksauma as a cloth made of atasi fibre.^ J. C. 
Roy takes it as a linen and dukula as fine linen. He adds that 
both, originally standing for linen, came to be applied to other 
fabrics, even to silk. He takes patrorna as either edi or viugd 
cloth.^ S. 6astri takes ksauma as flax; dukula as soft fabric, like 
cotton, and patrorna as fibre garments.®*^ K. L. Barua seems to 
identify dukula as mugd and holds that it may also stand for 
linen and other similar cloth; ksauma, according to him, is not 
merely linen but may also stand for any fabric of cotton, silk or 
mixture of both. Patrorna, in his opinion, is a kind of fabric, pre¬ 
pared from bark and leaves.®® B. K. Barua seems to take both 
ksauma and dukula as bark fibres.®^ But, the Harsacarita, by 
its reference to the colour of ksauma, makes it clear that it is no 
other than the present edi cloth of Assam. The edi cloth is usually 
white, with a yellowish tinge. As regards dukula, Kautilya him¬ 
self states that the best type was from Suvarnakurdyci and it was 
“as red as the sun, as soft as the surface of the gem, woven 
while the threads are very wet, and of uniform or mixed texture.*''^® 
As the colour suggests, dukula was no other than the mugd silk. 
The process of weaving also points to the same conclusion. Patrorna 
from Suvarmkundya again is considered to be the best: (tdsdm 
Suvamakundyaka sresthd) It was no other than the finest pat- 
tasutra of the Harsacarita and the present pat of Assam, with a 
yellowish white colour. 

The evidence from the Arthasdstra, the Harsacarita and the 
classical writers among others prove that in the art of the rearing 
of silk cocoons and the weaving of the finest silk textiles, the 
weavers of Kamarupa had a reputation equal to those of China. 
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The tradition has been continued to the present timesJ^ This is 
confirmed by observations of some later writers. Qazim, for 
instance, writes that the silk of Assam was very excellent, resem¬ 
bling that of China.’^3 Tavernier remarks that the silk of Assam 
was produced on trees and the stuffs made of them were very 
brilliant.'^^ The industry, therefore, was continued throughout the 
centuries, and Assam’s silk fabrics are much esteemed in India. 

The art of embroidery and the manufacture of dyeing mate¬ 
rials have also been known from early times. Important refer¬ 
ence to coloured cloths is made by Bana, who states that Bhas- 
kara sent to Har§a variously coloured and painted cloths, and 
smooth as birch bark with the patterns of jasmine flowers : (Bfcur- 
jatvak komaldh jdti-pattikdhy^ These specimens were either 
mugd or pdt cloths. The Kdlikd Purdna (69) makes a particular 
reference to the variously ornamented cloths in connection with 
the gifts to different deities. The same work (69/8) refers to the 
use and manufacture of variously coloured cloths in connection 
with the worship of deities. The manufacture of coloured cloths 
is also mentioned by later writers like Qazim, who writes that the 
Assamese people made an extensive use of them, and were also 
expert in embroidery work and the weaving of velvet cloths."^^ The 
lac was one of the important dyes. We have already made refer¬ 
ence to Ctesias and Aelien, who mentioned the lac insect feeding 
on a tree, called siptachora, which yielded purple dye,*^ and we 
have also stated that the reference is to the people of Seres or 
ancient Assam.*^® The insect was also reared on different species 
of the ficus tree. The material was produced by the insects feed¬ 
ing on those trees.*^® It is, however, doubtful whether a syste- 
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matic manufacture of lac was kno^^ni in ancient times. The later 
traveller, Tavernier, referring to the manufacture of lac in Assam, 
writes that the people produced sufficient shellac, of a red colour; 
with it they dyed their calicoes and other stuffs and when they 
extracted the red colour, they used the lac to lacquer cabinets and 
other objects of that kind, and prepared wax from it.®® 

The art of dyeing, therefore, was an ancient practice in 
Assam; the threads were either dyed before their use in the loom 
to manufacture variously coloured cloths, or the finished gar¬ 
ments were dyed red, black, yellow, blue and the like. The mate¬ 
rials were not only lac and indigo, called ‘rumdye’ in Assam,®i but 
were also prepared from various roots, leaves and barks of trees, 
like khoir (acacia catechu) acanthaceae and other ingredients, 
which made fast and dazzling colours.®^ The manufacture of 
coloured garments has a speciality with the tribes, and it is likely 
that the Assamese Hindus imitated their use from them. 

To conclude, Assam produced all specimens of fine garments, 
both simple and coloured, and made important progress in all the 
allied industries.®® Whether in the art of weaving or in the rear¬ 
ing of silkworms and the manufacture of dyed cloths, the tribes, 
like the Khasis, Nagas, Manipuris and the Bodos in general, had a 
great deal to contribute towards their development. Even to-day 
they produce them in plenty and supply the needs of their neigh¬ 
bours.®^ It is likely that the art of sericulture, weaving, etc., was 
introduced into Assam at an early period by the Bodos and the 
allied tribes. The place names like Jonga, Donga, etc., occurring 
in the ArthaMstra,^^ associated with the industrial products of 
Kamarupa, which have a Bodo origin, only support our conten¬ 
tion.®® It is rightly pointed out that coloured cloths are more 
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extensively used and manufactured by the tribes than the people 
of the plains. Some Nag^ have been expert dyers and produce 
extremely brilliant colours. The Manipuris have long been known 
as skilful and artistic dyers, and they may have been better in 
this respect than any people of Eastern India.®^ 

(ii) Working in metal, salt and ivory: The art of 
working in metal, particularly in gold and silver, and the 
use of jewellery were practised from early times in ancient 
India *8 Gold was found in almost all the rivers of Laksimpur, 
particularly in Suvaijsiri, Dikhau, Jaglo and Dihong;®® those of 
Sivasagar;®® Bharali and Dhansiri in Darrang;®! Khasi Hills along 
with the iron-ore deposits;®^ Soi^i in Cachar;®® Manipur®^ and other 
places.®® The earliest reference to the abundance of gold in 
Suvarnakundya in Kamarupa is found in the Arthasdstra, On 
the basis of the practice of gold-washing from the rivers of Assam, 
N. N. Das Gupta rightly remarks that Suvarnakundya was one of 
the tracts of Assam on the bank of some river which produced 
plenty of gold.®® Both Megasthenes and Strabo refer to the people 
called Derdai, who obtained gold from under the earth. “Among 
the Derdai”, writes Megasthenes, “a great nation of Indians living 
towards the east and among the mountains, there is a high table 
land of about 3,000 stadia in circumference. Underneath this are 
mines of gold which are worked by ants.”®^ This probably refers 
to the abundance of gold in some of the mountains of Assam. We 
have discussed about the possibility of the land of gold mines of 
the Periplus being somewhere in Assam.®® Schoff, on the basis of 
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the work, remarks that gold was brought to India through Tripura 
from the rivers of Assam and North Burma.^ The abundance of 
gold is also confirmed by records. The Tezpur grant states that 
the river Lauhitya carried down gold-dust from gold-bearing 
boulders of the Kaildsa mountain.^®^ We have already stated that 
the king Jayapala offered as many as 900 gold coins to a Brah- 
mana.^®^ The Tezpur grant of Vanamala further records that he 
re-built the fallen golden temple of Siva (Hdtaka Sulin) in Harup- 
pesvara. It is probable that the reference in the Arthasdstra (II, 
XII) to a variety of gold called Hdtaka, extracted from the mines 
of the same name, has a bearing on this, and that such a mine 
may have existed in the mountains lying to the north of modern 
Tezpur or at the foot of the Himalayas. The historians of the 
invasion of Bakhtiyar again state that there was a huge image of 
gold, enshrined in a temple where the invader took refuge when 
he was surrounded by the Kamarupa army. It weighed, accord¬ 
ing to the Riydz-us-saldtin, one thousand maunds.^®^ The wash¬ 
ing of gold was practised extensively during the Ahom period. 
Tavernier writes that the practice yielded a substantial quantity, 
and gold and silk were exported from Assam overland to China.i®^ 
During the Ahom rule, the washing of gold was done by the Sono- 
wdls FathiyahA-Ibriyah, for instance, records that thousands of 
people were employed by the Ahom rulers for the purpose.^®^ All 
these statements prove that the practice was an ancient and lucra¬ 
tive economic pursuit.^®® 

The existence of a copper mine is probably indicated by the 
Bargaon grant (L 45) which mentions *Kamaldkara\ The work¬ 
ing on the metal is proved by the existing remains of the copper 
temple at Sadiya,^®® and the copper plates of the rulers. The 
existence of silver in minute quantities is reported from some 
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places^®"^ and the working in the metal is indicated by the Kdlika 
Purdna (69, 17-23) which mentions various ornaments, and states 
that silver ornaments should not be used above the neck. As far 
as we know, we have no existing utensils of metal belonging to 
our period, except a few specimens of icons. 

Evidence of the excellent workmanship of the jewellers* art, 
however, is provided both by hterature and epigraphs. Inscrip¬ 
tions refer to various wares, and goldsmiths* shops with varieties 
of ornaments.!®® The use of ornaments and other articles of metal 
is not only proved by the sculptured specimens of our period, but 
also by the Kdlika Purdna, (69/17-23), which as we have men¬ 
tioned, refers to ornaments of gold, silver, bellmetal and even of 
iron. The best specimens of the period were probably included 
in the presents sent by Bhaskara to Harsa, which according to 
B^a, included the dbhoga umbrella, ornamented with jewelled 
ribs; ornaments, which crimsoned the heavenly spaces with the 
light of the finest gems; shining crest jewels; pearl necklaces which 
seemed the source of the milk-ocean’s whiteness; quantities of 
pearls, shell, sapphire and other drinking vessels, made by skilful 
artists; bright gold leaf-work; various birds with the necks bound 
in golden fetters and enclosed in gold painted cages.!®® The evi¬ 
dence seems to indicate that, whether working on gold, silver or 
copper,!!® or making various ornaments and wares, the craftsmen 
of our period and at a subsequent time showed no mean work¬ 
manship.!!! Even the art of working on bronze is testified by the 
existing images of DurgS and Manasa. The tradition was con¬ 
tinued and as a recent writer remarks, ‘‘the Assamese—^keeps his 
betel nut in a silver box called temd or a plate (bafd) or bowl 
(hdti) of silver—and generally speaking, the gold and silver wares 
of the province consist of articles of personal adornment—Assa¬ 
mese jewellery is by no means without merit.”!!^ 

A brief reference may be made to the working on iron and 
salt. Iron deposits have been traced throughout the hilly regions 
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of the State, like those of Lakjsimpur, particularly in Jaipur and 
Barhat,ii3 givasagar,ii^, Kamarup,ii5 Khasi Hills,Sylhetj^i*^ 
Manipur,Naga Hills,Garo Hills ,120 and other regions. Accord¬ 
ing to Pliny, the iron of Serica (Assam) was considered to be 
the best (xxxiii, xiv) .^21 The articles of merchandise men¬ 
tioned by Ammianus marcellinus from Seres (Assam) consisted 
of skin, iron, aloe, musk and rhinoceros’ horns .122 The classical 
sources, therefore, point to the working on iron from early times. 
Like the washing of gold, the people knew the art of smelting iron 
from the hills; the Khasis in particular produced it in consider¬ 
able quantities. In the opinion of Oldham, Khasi iron was as 
excellent for all purposes as the Swedish one, and huge quanti¬ 
ties were exported to other parts of the State either in lumps or 
in the shape of hoes .^23 The use of iron instruments in war also 
proves the early working on the metal. 

The manufacture of salt either from rocks or brine springs 
was an early practice. Salt was found, as it is now, in the brine 
springs from Barhat,^24 givasagar,i25 Mikir Hills,^26 eschar, from 
the salt spring in Manipur ,127 and many other hilly regions of 
Assam. The Nagas and the Mariipuris in particular have been 
expert in the extraction of this material .^28 The manufacture of 
salt, like iron, therefore, was largely in the hands of the tribes. 
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Even Tavernier mentions its manufacture from plantain trees and 
other stuffs.^ The art of working in ivory was also known to 
a certain extent. The abundance of elephants in the forests of 
Assam is testified by all the epigraphs of the period, which also 
make particular reference to elephant pearls.^^® The classical 
writers also refer to the abundance of elephants in Assam, along 
with ivory and rhinoceros’ homs.^^i have mentioned that 

Kalidasa alludes to the capture of elephants in the jungles of 
Assam.^ Yuan Chwang wrote in his accounts that in the south¬ 
east of Ktoiarupa there were elephants in herds.^^ The biogra¬ 
phy of the pilgrim states that Bhaskara went with him to meet 
Harsa with a huge number of elephants.i34 Bana mentions among 
the presents of Bhaskara to Harsa “rings of hippopotamus ivory, 
encrusted with rows of huge pearls from the brows of elephants.”^35 
Working in ivory is now an extensive, and one of the most artistic 
industries in Assam, practised not only in the plains but also by 
some tribes like the Manipuris.^^® 

(iii) Wooden works and the manufacture of aromatics : The 
art of wood carving is proved by B^a, who writes that 
the presents from Bhaskara to Harsavardhana included “carved 
boxes with panels.’^^^ The Tezpur grant indicates that a large 
number of boats in the Brahmaputra were carved with beautiful 
designs and decorated with ornaments.^^® Wood was used for the 
making of icons, as proved by an icon of Jagannatha in Ksetri in 
modern Kamarup. Speaking of the various articles of wood, a 
later source Fathiyah-i-Ibriyah enumerates wooden boxes, stools, 
trays and chairs which were made from a single piece of wood. 

The forests of Assam were noted for their valuable woods. 
Epigraphs mention a few of them, viz., sandal wood and agaru, 
besides others like Vata (ficus indica), Asvattha (ficus religiosa). 
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Madhurdsvattha, Sdlmali, Khadira (acacia catechu), etc. These 
were used for both domestic and religious purposes. Classical 
writers make important mention of aloe and musk from Assam.^^a 
We have reference to sandal wood and aloe from Kamarupa as 
early as the Epics, Bhima after his conquest of Pragjyotisa is 
said to have received from its king sandal and aloe wood as pre- 
sents.^^® During the Rdjasuya ceremony of the Pandavas, the pre¬ 
sents from Pragjyotisa included precious jewels, skin, gold, sandal 
and aloe wood, and heaps of aromatics.i^i That sandal wood was 
found in abundance, is evidenced by Kautilya. He refers to some 
of the best varieties like Jongaka (from Jonga ), Grdmeruka (Grd^ 
meru), Aupaka or Jdpaka (Jdpa) and Taurupa}^ all of which, 
in the opinion of the commentator, Bhattesvami, were from Kama- 
rupa.^^3 Grdmeru may be identified with the present Grdmeru- 
muri in Kamarupa.^'*^ The Jongaka and Taurupa varieties were 
of red or dark-red colour and soft; the Grdmeruka was of the same 
colour but smelt like goat’s urine; Jdpaka was also red and scent¬ 
ed like a lotus. Another variety of sandal wood, called Ndgapar-- 
vataka, having the colour of saivdla (vallisneria) was rough, and 
it was probably from the Naga Hills,^^^ where even now it is found 
in plenty. Bana mentions among the presents from Bhaskara 
gosirsa sandal with fine smell.^^^ Harsa gave to Hamsavega in his 
court toilet sandal, wrapped in a piece of white cloth, and enclosed 
in a polished coconut. The Arthasdstra makes similar mention of 
different varieties of aloe wood from different parts of Kamarupa. 
Of these, the two best varieties, black in colour, were Joiigaka 
and Dongaka: (taduhhayam Kdmarupajarh) The place names 
Jonga and Donga appear to be Bodo in origin,^^® indicating that 
most of these were from the hilly regions, inhabited by tribes who 
greatly exploited the forest products. Pdrasdmudrika was another 
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variety of the same wood, which scented like cascus or a jasmine 
flower, having a variegated colour, and according to Bhattasvamfs 
Commentary on the Arthasdstra, this was also from Kamarupa.^^ 
Kdldgaru finds mention in the Tezpur grant,i5o and the Nowgong 
grant (v. 5). Kalidasa mentions that when Raghu crossed the 
Lauhitya, the lord of Pragjyotisa trembled in fear along with the 
black aloe woods, which were used as posts for tying elephants.^si 
The Rdjatarangini, describing LalitaJitya’s exploits, writes that the 
invader saw in Pragjyotisa “the smoke of incense rise only from 
the qualities of the black aloes burning in the forests.The 
evidence from the Harsacarita is far more illuminating. Bhaskara 
sent to Harsa bundles consisting of black aloe, dark as pounded 
collyrium; black aloe oil in thick bamboo tubes, and kakkola 
sprays.^®® 

The musk of deer (kasturikd mrgdndm) and of oxen were other 
valuable scented animal products of Assam. We have classical 
evidence of musk in Assam.^^^ The former finds mention in the 
inscriptions of Vanamala and Balavarman (v. 5). Bana mentions 
among the presents from Bhaskara to Harsa “scented bags of musk 
oxen’’ and “musk deer scenting the space all round them with their 
perfum.e.”^55 The preparation of different perfumes and their use 
are given in the Kdlikd Purdna, which mentions curntkrta 
(powder), ghrsta (like sandal paste), ddhakarsita (ashes), sam- 
mardajarasn (juice) like that of aloe oil, and pranyangodbhava 
(like musk) The actual use of perfumes by women is testified 
by the Tezpur grant of Vanamala. (v. 30) The Arthasdstra gives 
an exhaustive list of prefumes under the name of tailaparnika. Of 
these, the varieties like Jongaka, Grdmeruka, Suvarnakuydy^ha, 
Pdra-Lauhityaka, Paurnudvlpaka (from Purnadvipa), Antarvdtya 
and Kdlayeka were all from Kamarupa.^®’’' That AntarvcLtya was in 
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Kamarupa, is proved by the expression: (Antarvdtydm Kama- 
rupesu eva Antarvdtydkhya nadl t^ra Pdralauhitya, ac¬ 

cording to the Commentary, was a place on the south bank of the 
Brahmaputra; Jcmgaka was reddish-yellow in colour and smelt 
like a blue lotus flower or the urine of a cow. Grdmeruka smelt 
like cow’s urine; Suvarriakuv4yok<^ was reddish-yellow, having 
the flavour of a mdtulunga (fruit of a citron tree or sweet lime); 
Purnadvlpaka smelt like butter or lotus flower: Puralauhityaka 
was like a nutmeg in colour; Antarvdtyaka was of the colour of 
cascus and Kdlayeka was greasy and yellow. The list indicates 
that K^arupa was noted as early as the period of the Artha- 
sdstra for the manufacture of the varieties of perfumes, and the 
tradition was kept alive throughout the period. 

(iv) Minor crafts : Both literature and epigraphy point to the 
existence of other minor crafts like leather work, stone work, brick 
work, pottery, cane and bamboo work, etc. The manufacture of 
woollen and leather goods is proved by the Kdlikd Purdna (69,2) 
which mentions kamhala (woollen cloths) among the textile mate¬ 
rials. Bhaskara is said to have given a cap of fur or skin to Yuan 
Chwang as a present for protection against rain in his return 
journey to China.^^o The development of the industry is shown 
by Bana who states that Bhaskara sent to Harsa “loads of karda- 
ranga leather bucklers with charming borders, bright gold leaf 
work winding about them’^ and “pillows of samuruka leather.”^®^ 
An earlier reference to buffalo and rhinoceros’ hide as export 
commodities from Assam is made by Classical writers like 
Ammianus Marcellinus and Pliny .^^2 Thg grant of Vallabhadeva 
refers to sandals with hide straps.^®^ 

The extensive remains of temples and buildings give ample 
evidence of working on stone and brick. This is proved also by 
a number of epigraphs.i®^ »rhe art of brick making is mentioned 
in the 6ualkuchi grant of Ratnapala.^®® It was highly developed 
at a subsequent time, particularly during the Ahom period. 
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The art of making pottery was known from very early times. 
The Nidhanpur grant mentions kumbhakaragarta (potter^s pit), 
and the Kamauli grant refers to the kumhhakdras, who were pro¬ 
fessional pottery makers. Some of the best specimens of pottery, 
with artistic and decorative designs, belonging to the 5th-6th cen¬ 
tury A.D., have been discovered from Dah Parvatia; some speci¬ 
mens have also been found in Tezpur and near Sadiya. The clay 
seals of Bhaskaravarman also point to the fact that the art of 
clay modelling was developed. Moreover, Bana mentions among 
the presents of Bhaskara “drinking vessels embossed by skilful 
artists,” molasses in earthen pots and “cups of ullaka diffusing a 
fragrance of sweet wine.”^®® 

Mat-making was another allied art. Early literature refers 
to the well-decorated and coloured Btal pdi^s (cool mats) used 
by the rich people. Mats were usually made of cane. The abun¬ 
dance of cane in the forests of Assam is testified by the classical 
writers. Ptolemy, for instance, states that to the east of Serica, 
which we have identified with Assam, there were hills and marshes 
where canes were grown and used as bridges.^^"^ Evidence of the 
production of other cane articles is also supplied by the Harsa- 
carita, which mentions stools of cane.^^ The cultivation of bamboo 
and its use for various purposes are well-known. Bana again 
testifies to this highly developed craft. He states that Bhaskara 
sent to Harsa “baskets of variously coloured reeds,” “thick 
bamboo tubes” and various birds in ‘bamboo cages.’^^ All these 
prove that various industrial arts were developed in Assam at an 
early period and were continued to be practised till recent times, 
based on that traditions like those of the craftsmen of other parts 
of India, who showed equal skill whether in the making of clay 
toys or in the preparation of costly perfumes.^*^® It is important to 
note that most tribes have been expert in these allied arts. 

4. Commercial Enterprises: 

(i) Merchants, transport and trade routes: The economic 
resources of ICamarupa and her various agricultural and indus- 
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trial products naturally led to the growth of both inter¬ 
nal and external commerce. The country possibly exported 
more commodities than those imported from outside. Inscrip¬ 
tions refer to streets and good road connections between 
towns; both land and water connections with other lands are 
supported by literature. The situation of the towns like Pragjyo- 
ti§a, Haruppesvara, Kamarupanagara and Durjaya on the bank of 
the Brahmaputra greatly facilitated commercial intercourse. In 
fact, the network of the river system of Assam played a 
conspicuous part in contributing to the growth of all commercial 
enterprises both within the State and with other lands.^’^^ 
Merchants and wealthy people lived in the towns^'^^ and moved 
in the streets on elephants and horses or carried in litters.^^^ 
Inscriptions mention towns and markets with vipanis (shops) and 
various kinds of wares and jewellery. The shops of the goldsmiths 
contained varieties of beautiful articles. There were jewels and 
pearls, bracelets and rings flashing with precious stones.^’^^ Roads 
ran throughout the country and, therefore, commercial traffic in 
the towns was heavy and noisy. The business centres attracted 
many people from outside and facilitated trading enterprises. 

For internal trade, both animals and boats wore used, besides 
human carriers. Inscriptions make numerous references to ele¬ 
phants, horses, buffaloes, cattle, and boats in the Brahmaputra. 
The Tezpur Rock inscription of Harjjara indicates that the royal 
boats were numerous and even in so wide a river as the Brahma¬ 
putra, regulation of boat traffic was found necessary to prevent 
collisions between royal boats and those of fishermen.^'^^ Inscrip¬ 
tions also mention bullock carts (sakata) and carriages drawn by 
elephants and horses carrying merchants and well-to-do people in 
the streets and market places. These conveyances served also the 
purpose of external trade. 

Communications were by mountain passes, land and water 
routes. This, as we shall show, is testified by the classical writers 
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beginning with the first century A.D., if not earlier. Water com¬ 
munications were not only by the Brahmaputra, its tributaries, 
and the Ganges, but also through the upper courses of the Irra¬ 
waddy, Mekong, Menam, Chindwin and other rivers of Burma. 
Since the time of the intrusion of the oceanic elements into Assam 
through Burma, both the land and the sea routes remained open. 
Trading by sea was carried on by a class of people, called Vaniks 
(merchants) Yuan Chwang states that the rulers of Kamarupa 
had the sea route to China under their protection.^"^ The existence 
of a sea route to China is also evidenced by the question put by 
Bhaskara to Yuan Chwang regarding his route of return to his 
place of nativity. ‘'But I know not,” said Bhaskara, “if you prefer 
to go, by what route you propose to return; if you select the 
southern sea route, then I will send some officials to accompany 
you.”i79 Some of the aphorisms of Ddka refer to commerce by 
sea on the coast of Arakan. He also refers to a profitable trade 
with the people of Lanka or Kdmalankd of Yuan Chwang, lying 
on the south-east of Samatata or the coast of Burma. “Perhaps 
traders from Champa, Kamarupa and Vahga visited this coast for 
the purposes of trade.” It was quite possible from early times, 
as the Lauhitya sdgara, as evidenced by the classical and Indian 
sources, joined the Bay of Bengal. The merchants from Knma- 
rupa, therefore, “carried their merchandise in large boats down 
the Brahmaputra and reached the sea after skirting round the 
Garo Hills. They crossed the sea and traded in seaports like 
Tamralipti.”^®® 

The cultural and commercial contact between ancient Assam 
and China both by land and sea routes is shown by a number of 
sources, which support our contention that both the lands contained 
some elements of common culture, as China supplied some earlier 
racial elements that contributed to the development of the Indo- 
Chinese culture in Assam. The earliest reference to commercial 
relations between India and China through the Assam-Burma 
routes is found in the accounts of Chang Kien (200 B.C.). We 
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have discussed this question in another place.^*! The two Indian 
Buddhist missionaries who visited China (1st C. A.D.) passed 
probably through the upper valley of the Irrawaddy and Yunnan. 
I-Tsing refers to twenty Chinese priests as having come to India 
from Szuchuan through Upper Burma in the 3rd or 4th century 
A.D. In the 10th century A.D., 300 missionaries from China to 
India returned by way of Yunnan.i ®2 

The reference in the Shung Shu (A.D. 420-79) that a king 
of the Kapili valley in Assam sent an embassy to China,pj.Q, 
bably through this Assam-Burma route, also indicates the early 
political and commercial contact between Assam and China. This 
was strengthened during the 7th century A.D. during the time of 
the visit of Yuan Chwang to the court of Bhaskara. We have 
already referred to the sea routes to China, which were under 
the control of the Kamarupa rulers. The existence of a land route 
and the intimate relation between the two lands are revealed 
both by the accounts of the pilgrim and their conversations. Yuan 
Chwang writes thus: “To the east of Kamarupa, the country was 
a series of hills and hillocks without any principal city and it 
reached the south-west barbarians (of China), because the 
inhabitants were akin to the Man and the Lao, The pilgrim 
learned from the people (of Kamarupa) that the south-west 
borders of Szuchuan were distant about two months’ journey.”^®^ 
When the pilgrim was in Kamarupa, Bhaskara told him of his 
(Bhaskara’s) interest and intimate knowledge of China. “Now 
through the kingdoms of India,” said the king, “there are many 
persons who sing about the victories of the T’sin king of the 
Mahacina country; I have long heard of this. And is it true that 
this is your honourable birth-place? — I have ever had an esteem 
towards the east, but the intervening mountains and rivers have 
prevented me from personally visiting it.’’^®^ The song referred 
to relates to the victory of T’sin, the second son of the T’ang 
Emperor Kaotsu, over the rebels in A.D. 619. Even after this Bhas¬ 
kara retained close contact with China. When the envoys of the 
T’ang dynasty, Li yi piao and Wang Hiuan tse (A.D. 643-46) came 
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to India, Bhaskara asked the former to send him a Sanskrit transla¬ 
tion of Tao-teh-king and the latter for a portrait of Lao tse. The 
work was translated with the help of Yuan Chwang and some 
Taoist teachers and sent to Bhaskara.^se Unfortunately we have 
no trace of the work, which if recovered, “will be a document of 
inestimable value in the world of Chino-Indian contacts — a 
permanent memento of Indians genuine desire to know China, how¬ 
ever limited that desire might have been.’'^®^ All these records 
point to the conclusion that Assam had intimate cultural contact 
and commercial relations with China, both by land and sea routes 
long before the time of Bhaskara in the 7th century A.D. 

A detailed description of the Assam-Burma routes to China 
is given in Kia tan (8th century A.D.)* It describes the route 
from Tonkin in Southern China through Yunnansen, Yunnan-fou 
and Tahfou; going westwards it crossed the Salween at Young- 
chang, on the west of that river, and then led to Chou-ko-leang 
to the east of Momein between Shiveli and the Salween. It 
branched off there, the main route leading through the valley of 
the Shiveli and joining the Irrawaddy on the south-west; the second 
route led to the west. From Chou-ko-leang, the main route 
reached Si-li, halfway between Ta-gaung and Mandalay; it passed 
by Toumin (Pagan) and reached Prome and leading through the 
mountain of Arakan in the west, it reached Kamarupa. The minor 
route from Chou-ko-leang led westwards to Teng Ch’ong (Momein) 
and crossing the mountains, reached Li-Shouei on the Irrawaddy 
near Bhamo; then crossing the river Magaung, it led through the 
town of Nagansi through the mountains and then reached 
K^arupa.1®® 

At a subsequent time numerous other routes were opened 
into China through Burma, Bhutan and Tibet, and not only the 
people from the plains but also the hill tribes, the Abars, Dafalas 
and the Mishmis in particular, were responsible for these early 
commercial contacts. These trading routes confirm our belief that 
ancient Assam had regular commercial transactions with China 
and the Far East through Burma, Manipur, Patkai and other 
passes of Assam in the north and the south-east. 
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That there were numerous mountain passes in the north of 
Assam leading to China, Afghanistan and the west through Bhu¬ 
tan and Tibet, is testified by a number of sources. The Tabaqdt-i- 
Ndsin writes that there were as many as thirty-five passes be¬ 
tween Assam and Tibet and through them horses were brought to 
Lakhnauti. It was perhaps through these passes in the north and 
the north-east of Assam that some of the racial elements, such as 
the Alpines, entered the country. Rutherford states that the 
Lhasa traders had continuous commercial relations with Assam in 
the past. The merchants from Lhasa went to China and brought 
back various goods for sale to the Assam traders.^®^ This is point¬ 
ed out by the Periplus as early as the first century A.D. It states 
that from Thina or Assam, articles, like raw and manufactured 
silk were brought by land through Bactria to Barygaza or else 
down the Ganges and then by sea to Limurika on the coast of 
Malabar. The work refers, therefore, to both land and water 
routes and points to trading relations with places like Afghanistan. 
The first of these routes was via Tibet or Bhutan. The Tibetans, 
we know, carried on a considerable traffic with Assam. A cara¬ 
van consisting of about 20 persons went annually to the frontier 
of Assam and took up their quarters at a place called Chouna, 
while the Assamese merchants were stationed at Geganshur. This 
was one route through which the goods of Assam reached Bactria 
as well.^^^ Another route was through the mountain passes of 
Bhutan. This is confirmed also by a later writer, Tavernier, who 
mentions that merchants travelled through Bhutan to Kabul to 
avoid paying duty that was levied on merchandise passing into 
India via Gorakhpur.^^^ He describes a journey extending over 
deserts and mountains as far as Kabul where the caravans parted, 
some for Great Tartary, and others for Balkh, and at the latter 
place merchants of Bhutan bartered their goods. The accounts 
given in the Periplus vrould, therefore, yield that merchandise 
brought from Assam to Balkh or Bactria was purchased there 
by merchants, who were on their way to India, and who after¬ 
wards sailed down the Indus to Barygaza or Gujarat, where they 
took ship for the Red Sea. The other route by water down the 
Ganges and then by sea to Limurika no doubt refers to the route 
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by the Brahmaputra and the Ganges. Merchandise from Assam 
was brought by this route to the Gangetic mart near Dacca and 
was then shipped to Limurika.1^2 »phe journey of the caravan from 
Byzantium to the frontier of Serica or Assam, as described by 
Ptolemy, seems to be identical with the description in the Periplus 
of the route from Bactria to Assam or with the route from Bhutan 
to Kabul and then to Balkh.^-^ It appears that the merchants who 
traded with the people of Assam were not allowed to enter the 
latter country, but they carried on traffic with them at a pass be¬ 
tween Bhutan and Assam. Ptolemy (i, xvii) mentions another 
route to Assam via. Palibothra (Pataliputra). This was through 
the Brahmaputra to Assam, which was the route by the Ganges 
mentioned in the Periplus, by which merchandise was exported to 
Limurika by sea. 

Assam’s cultural and commercial relations with the rest of 
India have been far closer. Besides the contact between Kama- 
rupa and Videha, relations with Gujarat and Kasmira from early 
times have been proved by the Epics, the Purdnas and the Rdja- 
tarangim. We have already referred to the route from Assam 
through the Brahmaputra and the Ganges to Bengal, Magadha and 
the west, as mentioned by the Periplus and Ptolemy. This is also 
referred to by Ctesias and Aelian, who mention a profitable trade 
in lac and amber from the siptachora tree grown in the hills of 
Assam. Wilford, on the basis of these writers, points out that 
these people where siptachora was found, traded with the rest of 
India, carrying the dried fruit of the tree, along with the amber 
and the purple dye prepared from the lac in boats. They are also 
said to have carried a great quantity to the then king of Maga¬ 
dha to the amount of one hundred talents, and in return they took 
bread, coarse cloth and other articles.!^ Schoff, on the basis of 
the Periplus, rightly points out that gold from the rivers of Assam 
and Burma was brought to India through Tripura.^®® This is con¬ 
firmed by the later traveller Tavernier who wrote that both gold 
and silk were not only sent overland to China, but also that the 
Tripura merchants had trading relations with the Deccan.^®® 
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Assam’s commercial relations even with Ceylon are indicated by 
another classical source. In speaking of an embassy from Ceylon 
to the Roman emperor Claudius, Pliny (vi, xvii-xxii) repre¬ 
sents the ambassador as stating that the people of Ceylon knew 
the Seres, people of Assam through the medium of trade and that 
the ambassador’s father often visited them.^®'^ 

The most intimate contact, as we have stated, was with Maga- 
dha. The earliest mention of the trade routes between Kama- 
rupa and Magadha is found in the Arthasdstra. The extension of 
the frontiers of Kamarupa to North Bengal, Kalihga, Kosala and 
Magadha at a subsequent time, and the close cultural contact 
between Kamarupa and these regions, including Nepal, led to the 
development of regular trade route. The route to Magadha was 
not only by water, as evidenced by the classical sources, but also 
by land. The association of Bhaskara with Yuan Chwang and 
Harsa during the 7th century A.D. reveals something about these 
routes. Communications were regular and easy. Harhsavega, the 
Kamarupa ambassador, met Harsa on the bank of the river Saras-- 
vatt, not far from Sthanesvara, after a month’s journey.Another 
messenger from Bhaskara reached Ndlandd within a short time.^^^ 
Similarly a messenger despatched by Harsa, when ho was in Kon- 
goda (Ganjam), reached Kamarupa after a few days’ journey 
Thus there was a regular exchange of envoys from one part of 
the country to another, probably by the land route. The exact 
line of communication we find from the route of Yuan Chwang. 
When he started for Kamarupa from Magadha, he came through 
Campd, Kdjangala (Rdjmahal) and Pwridravardlfiana, and then, 
crossing a large river, which was evidently the Karatoyd, the 
pilgrim entered Kamarupa. The importance of the water 
route is also revealed by the accounts. Bhaskara with the pilgrim 
went with his followers up the Ganges and met Harsa near Kdjan- 
gala.^^ The evidence shows that the kingdom had a continuous 
diplomatic and trading relation with the west both by land and 
water routes, not only during the 7th century A.D., but also before 
and after. The conquest of Gauda, Kosala, Kalinga and other 
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lands during the 8th century A.D. by Har§adeva seems to indi¬ 
cate that there were good road and water communications for 
the march of armies. The constant migration of Brahmanas and 
other people to and from K^arupa, as shown by records, also 
points to the same conclusion. 

(ii) Articles of trade : One of the chief articles of 
trade was silk, both raw and manufactured, which was 
exported to other lands. This is testified by the Periplus 
which, as we have mentioned, records that from Thina 
(Assam) both raw and manufactured silk were brought 
by land through Bactria to Barygaza or else down the Ganges 
and then by sea to Limurika or the coast of Malabar.^®^ Pliny 
also mentions that the silk trade was carried on in and through 
Assam.205 The same reference is found in Ammianus Marcellinus 
(xxii, vi). Another valuable article of export was tejpdt, the 
malabothrum of the Periplus and other classical writers. The 
Periplus gives an interesting story of the Sesatae in connection 
with the marketing of this article.^®^ This refers to the descrip¬ 
tion of a trading in malabothrum of the people of Assam The 
evidence for the export of gold is pointed out by Schoff, on the 
basis of the Periplus^ and we have already stated that gold was 
brought to India from the rivers of Assam and Burma.^® This is 
confirmed by Tavernier, who points out that both silk and gold 
were sent overland to China, and the merchants of Tripura, trad¬ 
ing in the Deccan, took back valuable commodities.^ 

The marketing habits of the Sesatae of Assam of the Periplus 
are described in other Classical works. Pomponius Mela, for 
instance, (iii, vii) describing the country of the Seres (Assam) 
writes that they were noted for their trade. They used to leave 
their merchandise and retire till the merchants they dealt with 
had left a price or bartered for the amount, which, upon their 
departure, the people of Seres returned and collected. Similar 
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reference is fotmd in Pliny (vi, xvii-xxii) who refers to the 
marketing habits of the people of the coiintry of the Seres or 
Assam.^^® 

The other articles of merchandise, mentioned in the Classical 
works, are lac, buffalo and rhinoceros' hide and horns, iron, aloe, 
musk, cloth, etc. Ammianus Marcellinus mentions these commo¬ 
dities from the country of the Seres, which were exported to 
other parts of India. Pliny also mentions that they exported skin, 
iron and cloth. The iron of Serica (Assam) 211 is considered to be 
the best in India (xxxiii, xiv). We have already mentioned 
the export of lac and amber of the siptachora tree, on the basis 
of Ctesias and Aelian, and the people exchanged them for bread, 
coarse cloth, etc. They sold also their swords, bows and arrows. 
The reference is to the marketing habits of some hill people of 
Assam. Ctesias further mentions, with reference to the country of 
siptachora, that it produced all good things, which according to 
Taylor refer to silk, lac and other dyes, including musk, ivory, 
gold, silver and iron, which were exported to India, via the Brah- 
maputra.212 The export of lac to China and Japan is mentioned 
also by Tavernier. 2 i 3 The export of iron, hide, buffalo horns, 
pearls, including lac and silk to China through Bhutan and Tibet 
was also common. We have already stated that the Lhasa mer¬ 
chants had regular trading relations with Assam in between their 
passes. The merchants from Lhasa used to go to China and 
brought back silver bullion and rock salt which they exchanged 
with the Assam traders for rice, silk, lac, hide, buffalo horns, pearls 
and other commodities.^^ All these accounts prove that the 
country exported many valuable articles to other lands and had 
important commercial enterprises from early times. 

(iii) Medium of exchange—Weights and Measures : It is not 
known when coins were for the first time used as a medium of 
exchange in Assam. In early times, when the value of 
an article was measured in terms of commodities, all business 
transactions were no doubt carried on by a system of barter, and, 
as in other parts of India, as shown by early literature, animals, 
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like cattle, animal skins, garments, rice, cowries, etc., were used 
for barter. The evidence of trading relations that we have just 
described, points to the fact that barter was the only medium of 
exchange. It is worth noting that even now the most of the 
tribes use articles like animal heads, mithans, daos, arrows and 
spear heads, gongs, bells, etc., in purchasing things. The people 
of the plains also were accustomed to carry on their commercial 
transactions with the help of barter even long after the circula¬ 
tion of coins. Unfortunately, not a single Assamese coin of our 
period has been discovered. 

The earliest reference to the use of cowries is found in the 
Harsacarita; Rana states that Bhaskara sent to Harsa “heaps of 
black and white cowries’’ as presents.^^^ The use of cowries is 
further proved by the Tezpur Rock inscription of Harjjara.^iG The 
earliest reference to a silver coin probably from K^arupa is 
noticed in the Arthasdstra which mentions it under the name of 
Gaulikarh.^^'^ The gold coin 'kaltis\ mentioned in the Periplus,^^^ 
which in the opinion of Benfey, is associated with the word 
Kalitd,^^^ has probably a connection with the Kalitas of Assam, 
who as rulers may have minted coins. A definite reference to gold 
coins is found in the ^ilimpur grant of the twelfth century A.D., 
which referring to a tuldpurusa gift from the Kamarupa king 
Jayapala, states that the Brahmana Prahasa did not accept the 
offer of 900 gold coins.^^ The same grant states that the Br^- 
mana refused to accept a gift of land yielding an income of 1,000 
coins. There is besides other evidence to show that the people 
worked in metal. These prove that both cowries and coins were 
used as a medium of exchange side by side with the exchange 
of articles for articles. 

The evidence about the use of weights and measures is lack¬ 
ing. L. D. Barnett rightly points out, however, “that different 
ages and provinces followed different standards”.^^! It is not 
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known what exactly was the standard of weight of the coins, 
referred to in ancient Assam. The words drona and pataka occur 
in the gilimpur grant in connection with land-grants. On the 
basis of Gupta inscriptions, pataka is taken to be equal to forty 
dronasP^ As occurring in the Arthasdstra, the weight of a drona 
is taken to be about 21 Ibs.^ Drona or dona is used now in 
Assam as measuring five seers of any article; but when applied 
to a plot of land, it stands for about a highd of land. Both pataka 
and dron^ might have been used in the sense of a particular area 
of land as well as for weights and measures, and were used in 
the exchange of commodities through barter. The reference in 
the gilimpur grant to a tuldpurusa gift of 900 gold coins (i.e., 
equal to the weight of the body), suggests that the weight of a 
gold coin was equal to about five tolas, taking the average weight 
of a body as about 120 lbs. 
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Section 3 

LITERATURE AND EDUCATION 
1. Introduction of scrijit and the art of writing: 

Not to speak of the Assamese script, which is definitely of 
later development, the question of the evolution of the Indian 
alphabets and the art of writing is still disputed.^ But, the weight 
of evidence proves the Indian origin of the alphabets.^ It is also 
believed that Brdhmt is the parent of the Indian scripts.® We 
cannot, however, conclude whether the Brdhml or any other script 
had its origin in the prehistoric pictographs,^ till these are com¬ 
pletely deciphered.® But it is certain that from the period of 
the Vedas onwards both the script and the art of writing were 
developed.® 

It is likely that the Assamese script was derived from the 
Devandgar% through successive stages until it reached its final 
form. It was probably a ‘descendant of the Kutila variation of 
the Gupta script of Eastern India’.*^ An examination of the script 
of the epigraphs, written in Devanagari shows the trend of its 
evolution on independent lines. In any case, the earliest known 
script of Assam was Devandgain, and the art of writing in Assam 
was known as early as the 6th century A.D., if not earlier, as 
proved by the grants of Bhutivarman. Beginning with a gradual 
change in the Kdmarupi dialect, which according to Yuan Chwang 
differed only a little from that of Mid India,® the process of evo- 
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lution of both the script and the language continued until it had 
an individualised and independent script of its own, the final form 
of which existed at the latest during the 12th-13th century A.D. 
This is substantiated by existing Sanskrit and Assamese works. 
Even after the evolution, the parallel development and the use of 
both the languages may have continued throughout the ancient 
period. Evidence of the existence of anything like Mon-Khmer 
Khasi and Mongolian scripts is lacking, nor is it known when and 
how their dialects were differentiated. The Mon-Khmer speech had 
perhaps an earlier growth, though no written literature of the period 
has come down to us. The substratum of both the Mon-Khmer 
and Tibeto-Burman speech in the Assamese vocabulary points 
definitely to the early evolution of their dialects; but for want of 
v/ritten specimens, our treatment of the subject will be confined 
to the Assamese language and the evolution of Assamese litera¬ 
ture alone. 

2. Evolution of Assamese language and literature of the period: 

Though the script was derived from the Devanaga'n and 
though the language itself belongs to a branch of the Neo-Indo- 
Aryan languages, or rather the outer band of the Indo-Aryan 
groups, with a definite admixture of the Ddrdic speech of the 
Alpines,^ its vocabulary is not entirely based on the Sanskrit. The 
epigraphs, though written in Sanskrit, prove that as early as the 
7th century A.D. and later, some of the Assamese formations are 
found even in their present forms and used in the same sense. 
To cite a few instances, the name of a man ^Kdlid\, used at present 
in the same form, occurs in the Nidhanpur grant; ‘Dumban" 
of the same grant is used now as Damaru; ‘Ndkka^ (nose) 
of the Tezpur Rock inscription of Harjjara, in modem Assa¬ 
mese Tidka; ^Kuaf (well) of the Tezpur grant of Vana- 
mala, now used as Kud; (dam in rice field) of the Nowgong 
grant, is used in the same form and sense in modern Assamese; 
*JolV (a small stream) of the Guakuchi grant is used now as Juli; 
^Jdn^ (a channel) of Puspabhadra grant is also so used.^® These 
instances show that the Assamese language is not entirely based 
on the Sanskrit, and its evolution on independent lines began very 
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early. In fact, the vernacular languages of particularly North 
India are derived from apahhraihsas, based not on Sanskrit but on 
old Prdkrts, These “must be considered as the descendants not of 
grammatical Sanskrit, nor of grammatical Prdkrt but of the various 
apahhramsaSj spoken in different parts of India”.It is evident 
that Assamese originated from the same group as the Bengali, 
Oriya and Bihari, derived from the eastern variety of the Maga- 
dhdn Prdkrt^^ It is perhaps duo to this common origin and the 
similarity of alphabets that a claim has been made that Assamese 
is nothing but a dialect of Bengali.i^ But, not only in vocabularies 
but also in grammar and accent, the two languages have a mark¬ 
ed difference; a few of the instances that we have quoted from 
our epigraph definitely point to the independent origin of both 
the script and language of the Assamese. It is certain that both 
“started on parallel lines with peculiar dialectical predispositions 
and often developed sharply contradictory idiosyncracies.”^^ 
Assamese, therefore, was never “an offshoot or patois of Bengali, 
but an independent speech, related to Bengali, both occupying the 
position of dialects with reference to some standard Magadhan 
apahhramsa. Modern Assamese in certain respects shows a clear 
approximation to the forms and idioms preserved in the doh-as.”^® 
S. K. Chatterji rightly points out that “Assamese — became an 
independent speech, although her sister dialect. North Bengali 
occupied the vassalage of the literary speech of Bengal.”^® 

This independent position of Assamese may also be attri¬ 
buted to the extensive literary works of the period. As Macdonell 
points out, the Assamese “possesses an important literature — Its 
literary style does not suffer like Bengal from the excessive use 
of Sankritisations. The literature goes back to an early date, is 
varied in character and especially abounds in historical works.’^^*^ 
Tlie dialect prevalent in places like Koch Bihar and Rangpur, 
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which were under Kamarupa, was the old Kdmarupt, and the 
aphorisms of Ddka, who was from Kamarupa, found its way to 
Bengal and even to Orissa in the past. Even to-day the speech 
of these parts of North Bengal bears close similarity to modern 
Asssamese. In fine, Assamese literature is as old as the Bengali. 
“Like Oriya, Assamese is a sister, not a daughter of Bengali. It 
comes from Bihar, through North Bengal, not through Bengal 
proper”.!® ^s NichoU remarks, the language “is not, as many sup¬ 
pose a corrupt dialect of Bengali, but a distinct and coordinate 
tongue, having with Bengali a common source of current 
vocabulary. Its Sanskrit did not come to it from Bengal, but 
from the upper provinces of India — this, all who carefully 
examine the matter, will readily admit.”!® There is every reason 
to believe, therefore, that Assamese came direct from the west.^ 

The origin of Assamese literature, therefore, goes back to 
antiquity, and it is as rich as other provincial languages of India. 
Its “literature is as old, if not older than that of Bengali — 
Assamese literature is essentially a national product. It always has 
been national and it is so still. The genius of its people has led it 
along lines of its own and its glory — history — is a branch of study 
almost unknown to the indigenous literature of Bengal. Whether 
the nation has made the literature or the literature the nation, 
I know not,” writes Grierson, “but, as a matter of fact, both have 
been for centuries and are in vigorous existence. Between them 
they have created a standard literary language, which, whether its 
grammar resembles that of Bengal or not, has won for itself the 
right to a separate, independent existence. ”21 This independent 
character is shown by the fact that though it had its origin in 
the eastern variety of the Magadhan apahhranhsa and ultimately 
in Sanskrit, it contains more non-Aryan words. It has also close 
similarities with the western group and even the MarSthi 
language. It “retains some important peculiarities of the Western 
group to which Sindhi and Gujarati also belong. Nay, it retains 
also a few peculiarities of the language of the Zend Avesta.”22 
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So Assamese “is a mixture of Sauraseni and Magadhl apa- 
hhramsas''^ or a mixture of the Eastern and Western groups of 
the outer band of the Indo-Aryan languages, containing many 
Dardic elements. To show a few instances of similarities, the 
Assamese word 'dV (mother) is the same in Marathi and found 
in dialects near Gujarat; 'jon' (moon) is the same in Kasmiri and 
^jui’ (fire) in Avestan.^^ The close cultural and linguistic affini¬ 
ties with Mithila and Kalihga throughout the centuries are well 
known. The contributions made, however, by the non-Aryan ele¬ 
ments to the formation of Assamese are far greater than those 
of the Aryans. In short, the Aryans and non-Aryans like the 
Austric and the Tibeto-Burmans have contributed to the richness 
of the Assamese vocabulary. B. K. Kakati has rightly shown the 
various influences of the Austric, Kolerian, Malayan, Bodo and 
other elements in the formation of the Assamese vocabulary. Like 
the composite character of the Assamese culture, the language has 
also absorbed these various elements and like the Bodo “the 
Austric elements seem to constitute an essential substratum of 
Assamese vocabulary.”^ 

We may corroborate our findings by citing a few instances. 
The Assamese ‘dpd^ (boy) has its Mundari equivalent in *appu^; 
Assamese ^dddd' (elder brother) in Santall, ^dada^; ‘hdV (elder 
sister) in Gond, *bdV; ^belV (sun) in Juong, ^bela"; %dbu^ (con¬ 
venience) in Khasi, Imbu^ (good luck, opportunity); ^litikdV 
(attendant) in Khasi, ^laitkdV (to wander about) The Tibeto- 
Burman elements are more predominant than any other. The 
Assamese ‘dlahV (guest) in Mikir, ^dlahi arleng^ (guest); ‘khang' 
(anger) in Chutia, khang; HekeW (earthen jar) in Garo, ‘tiklV; 
dalang (bridge) in Kachari ^dalang^; ‘dong^ (irrigation chan¬ 
nel) in Kachari and Mikir, ^dong 'Some Assamese words 
have even similarities with words of other Indo-European 
languages. The Assamese ^dbn' (grand-mother) has the Latin 
equivalent, avia; *dtd' (grand-father) in Greek, atta; ^dV (nursing) 
in Latin, alo (to nourish); (end) in Latin, ora (border); 

^jahard' (bastard) in Zend, jahi (a courtezan). All these justify 
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our conclusion that Assamese had an independent evolution and 
in course of time absorbed more non-Aryan words than those of 
Sanskrit. 

The earliest specimens of the Assamese are supplied by the 
Buddhist dohds, recovered from Nepal, and the writings of the 
Tantrik-Buddhist siddhas, most of which were composed in old 
Magadhan Apabhramsa, allied to old Kdmarupl, and were current 
in Bengal and Bihar. The Kr^a Kirtana of Badu Candidasa also 
presents such specimens of speech.28 The testimony of Yuan 
Chwang that the speech of Kamarupa differed only a little from 
that of Mid-India can possibly be justified by the fact that Assam 
held very intimate cultural contact with Videha, Magadha and 
Mithila. “It is not, therefore, at all strange that the language of 
the Buddhist dohds, composed in Kamarupa during the tenth and 
the eleventh centuries, should be a mixed, MaithilLKdmarupi 
language bearing close resemblance to modern Assamese, the 
direct off-spring of the old Kdmarupi dialect.”^^ 

It may be pointed out here that ancient Assamese literature 
consists of much unwritten poetry, such as pastoral ballads; Bihu 
folk songs; cowherd and boat songs; incantations and mantras, 
iised in magic and sorcery or to cure snake-bite and to drive 
away the evil influence of spirits during illness; riddles; maxims; 
proverbs, etc. In fact, ancient Assamese literature contains a rich 
mine of riddles and proverbs, some of which, like the songs and 
ballads, have now been reduced to writing.^® Assamese language 
is very rich in proverbs, and nothing perhaps can better illustrate 
the cultural achievement of a people than these proverbs.^^ We 
are not certain, however, about their dates. The best specimens 
of wise sayings are contained in a work, ‘Ddkahhanitd*, attributed 
to Ddka, written in old Kdmarupi dialect.32 The work provides 
an important specimen of the ancient literature of Assam. It is, 
however, too early to ascribe the work to the 6th century A.D., 
as done by D. N. Bezbarua.33 It may have been composed about 
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30. P. R. T. Gurdon, Some Assamese Proverbs, 

31. B. Rajkhowa, Historical Sketch of Old Assam, Intro., VT-VII. 

32. Descriptive Catalogue of Assamese Manuscripts (No. 35). 

33. Assamese Language and History of Assamese Literature; K. R. Medhi, 
Assamese Grammar etc., Intro., XCIH (for different views). 
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the 8th century A.D.^^ It is true that Duka flourished at a time 
when the written literature of Assam had scarcely taken its birth.35 
The place of the nativity of Daka is given in the work^ which 
states that he was the native of Lehidangard near modern Barpeta. 

Ancient Assam produced literature in both Assamese and 
Sanskrit; but only a very few specimens of writing have been 
brought to light. 

The Sanskrit compositions included, besides the epigraphs of 
the period, works relating to astrology, astronomy, palmistry, 
arithmetic, medicine and voluminous Tantrik works, most of 
which, however, do not belong to the period prior to the 12th 
century A.D. The settlement of Brahmanas and other Aryans, 
and the royal patronage of Bramanical culture and of learned 
pwn4itas in the court, contributed largely to the culture of the 
Sanskrit literature. Kamarupa, as testified by Yuan Chwang, was 
a noted centre of learning.^** The epigraphs both in prose and 
verse are written with stately diction and poetic style and some of 
them may be compared with any other compositions of the period 
from ancient India. Some of the verses in the epigraphs contain 
passages from Kalidasa and Bana, and the scribes tried to imitate 
their style. The Nowgong grant, for instance, contains passages 
from the Raghuvari^isa?'^ As noticed by T. Bloch, the writer of 
the Bargaon grant imitated the style of the Harsacarita.^ These 
facts indicate that the composers were well-versed in Sanskrit 
literature. The specimens no doubt represent the earliest phase 
of literary compositions in Assam. 

The rulers were also noted for their Sanskrit culture. The 
Gauhati grant (v. 11) credits Purandarap^a with the epithet 
"sukavi\ The NUikusuma^ a work on statecraft, based on Sukra- 
ntti, was composed by him. In the anthology of the ‘Kavindra- 
vacana-samuccaya’,^^ Harsapala, who was the king of Kamarupa, 
is credited with the composition of a verse.^® This king is described 


34. F.H.K., pp. 313f. 

35. H. C. Goswami, Descriptive Catalogue of Assamese Manuscripts, 

p. 41. 

36. Watters, II, pp. 185f. 

37. Hoernle, LXVI, pp. 288-89. 

38. J.A.S.B., LXVn, I, pp. 99f. 

39. Ed. F. W. Thomas, pp. 47-48. 

40. N. N. Dasgupta, J.A.R.S., IV, pp. 56-57, 
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ixi the grants of Dharmapala as being favoured by the god¬ 
dess of learning.'*^ The anthology of Sridharadasa, the 'Sadukti- 
karrmmrta\^ presents us with no less than ten verses of Dharma- 
p^a, who was no other than the king Dharmapala of Kamarupa.^3 
In his Puispabhadra grant (v. 8) Dharmapala is described as 
'kavicakravdla cv4arnani/ and eight verses of the said grant were 
composed by him. 

An important Sanskrit work of an earlier period is the 
^Kdmarupa Nibandhamya khan^asddhya/ dealing with planetary 
worship and attributed to about A.D. Some writers attribute 

the composition of the Ratndvali to Harsadeva of Kamarupa dur¬ 
ing the 8th century A.D. In the prelude to the work, its author¬ 
ship is attributed to one §ri Harsadeva, and Wilson identifies him 
with the king of Kasmira of the llth-12th century A.D.45 This 
view is not tenable, as quotations from the work have been noticed 
in the Sarasvatikanthdhharana of Bhoja (A.D. 1019-104G), the 
Dasarupa of Dhananjaya (10th century A.D.), Dhvanydloka of 
Anandavardhana (A.D. 857-884) and other works. Some writers 
identify the author with Harsa of Kanauj, on the basis of a pas¬ 
sage from the Kdvyarmmdmsd of Rajasekhara, quoted by Ettin- 
ghausen.'*^^ One Dhavaka Bhasa, a court poet of Sri Harsavikrama 
has been credited with the authorship of the work along with 
Ndgananda^ PriyadarMkd and others, and it is supposed that he 
passed off these works under the name of his patron. Rajasekhara 
here has confounded the well-known Bhasa, the author of the 
Svapna-Vdsavadattd with Dhavaka Bhasa; Harsa-siladitya, the 
author of Ndgdstanda with Sri Harsavikrama, the patron of 
Dhavaka Bhasa and Sri Harsa, the author of the Ratndvali. The 
clue to the identification of Sri Har?a is found in the verses in the 
beginning of the work: 

Mudupatind namah Surebhyo, 

Dvija vrsabhd nirupadravd bhavantu^^^"^ 


4X. Kbonamukhi grant, V 9; Subhahkarapa^ka grant, V 9. 

42. M. M. R. i^armid, The Punjab Oriental Series, XV, 1933 (No. 162), 
63. 

43. N. N. Dasgupta, J.A.R.S., IV, pp. 56-57. 

44. I^irusottoma Bhattacharya, J.A.R.S., X, pp. 73f. 

45. J.A.R.8., m, p. 5. 

46. Intro, to S. R. Roy’s edition of tlie RatnRvali, p. 9. 

47. S. E. Roy, Ratndvali, pp. 18-19. 
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The expression 'jita Mu4upatind' refers to Krsna. As given in 
the Vi^u PurdTJu (v. 29, w. 16-21), Mudu was the defender of 
the city of Pragjyotisa, and when Krsria killed him, Narakasura 
resisted the attack of Kr^a, in which the former was killed. 
The reference is significant, as we know the king Har§a of Kama- 
rupa, belonged to the family of Naraka. The identification of 
Sri Har^a, the author of Ratndvali with Har§adeva of Kamarupa, 
the conqueror of Gauda, Kaliiiga, Kosala and other land seems 
also to rest on other evidence. In the fourth act of the drama 
we find a description of the conquest of Kosala. B^a in his 
Harsacarita (III, 141) speaks of the wine-flushed cheek of the 
Malava women. This is depicted also in the first canto of the 
RatndvaU. This shows that the drama was written about the 7th- 
8th century A.D. and not later than the 9th century A.D., as it 
is quoted in the Dhvanydloka. The chronology, therefore, fits in 
with the period of Harsadeva of Kamarupa.^s 

The Mudraraksasa of Vmkhadatta, patronised by Avanti- 
varman, was probably composed in Kamarupa.^® Abhinavagupta, 
a Kamarupa Buddhist scholar of the 9th century A.D., who was 
engaged in a controversy with 6afikaracarya,^ was the author of 
two works, Tantrdloka and Tantrasdra.^^ Perhaps the greatest 
contribution to the TanTrik literature, written in Sanskrit, a work 
of much historical and cultural value, is the Kdlikd Purdna, classed 
among the Upa-Purdnas,^ It contains 91 chapters deahng with 
varied subjects. J. C. Roy and P. K. Gode place the work in 
about A.D. 1000.^ On the basis of Hemadri's quotation from the 
work in his 'Caturvarga Cintdmant\ it is held that there was an 


48. See J. C. Ghosh, III, pp. 5-9. 

49. J. C. Ghosh, J.P.A.S.B,, XXVI, pp. 241f. 

50. Aiyar, Sri Sankarachdrya—His Lije and Times, p. 56. 

51. According to Buhler, Abhinavagupta died in A.D. 982. Weber places 
him in the beginning of the 11th century A.D. {History of Indian Litera¬ 
ture ^ p. 322). Macdonell holds that he wrote his Dhvanyaloka in about 
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teaching of 6aivism in Kasmira in about A.D. 1100, who wrote his Para- 
marthasara (Barnett, J.R.A.S,, 1910, pp. 707-747; Grierson, 1334-38). He 
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(K. C. Pandey, Ahhinavagupta-An Historical and Philosophical Study). 
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earlier work than this, written by Smdrta Sukta and this earlier 
work might have been written between A.D. 650 — 900; and the 
present work was composed in Assam about A.D. 1000 —1100.^ 
In any case, it is evident that the present Kdlikd Purdna was com¬ 
posed in Assam, probably during the reign of Dharmapala.^s The 
Ddkdriftava^ another Vajraydna work was compiled in Eastern 
India, most probably in Kamarupa. In the opinion of G. Tucci, 
the work is devoted to the cult of Ddkinis and Yoginis.^’^ Pandit 
H. P. sSastri attributes the authorship of the work to Ddka, the 
writer of wise sayings (aphorisms),^ But this is wrong. Ddka, 
the writer of Ddkahhaniid, whom we have already mentioned, was 
a quite different person and has nothing to do with the Ddkdrnava, 
which is a Taiitrik work, dealing with the propitiation of Ddks 
and Ddkinis (male and female evil spirits) Nagarjuna, the disciple 
of Saraha or Rahula and one of the Vajraydna teachers who 
flourished about the 10th century A.D.®® composed two works, the 
Yogasataka, a medical work dealing with one hundred prescrip¬ 
tions and the Boodhicitvavivarnana.^^ He is mentioned also by 
Alberuni as having flourished about 100 years before his time, i.e., 
about the middle of the 10th century A.D. He was, therefore, 
quite a different person from the great Nagarjuna of the Mahdydna 
school. The Kaulajndnanirnaya,^ Akulaviratantra and Kama- 
khydguhyasiddhi, all Ttotrik works, ascribed to about the 11th 
century A.D. are attributed to Minanatha or Matsyendranatha, who 
hailed from Kamarupa.®^ It is likely that these works were writ¬ 
ten here, which was the scene of most of his activities. Mina- 
natha^s disciple Goraksanatha also wrote important Vajraydna 
works like the Goraksasamhiid^ and the Kdmaratna Tantra.^ 
Sahajayoginicinta, v/ho also belonged to Kamarupa, wrote an im¬ 
portant work, entitled Vyaktahhdvdnugatatatvasiddhi; one manu¬ 
script of this work has been preserved in the Oriental Library of 

54. Hazra, A.B.O.RJ., XXI, pp. 38f; XXII, pp. 1-17. 
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Baroda.®® Most of these works, as we have stated, were written in 
a mixture of old Kdmaru^Maithill dialect rather than in Prdkrt 
or pure Sanskrit. Some of these works, like the Yogini Tantra 
and the Hara-Gauri Samvdda, however, belong to a period later 
than the twelfth century A.D.; but their importance lies in the 
fact that these works preserve historical traditions of an earlier 
period. The Yogini Tantra, written in Sanskrit in Assam, is really 
a treatise containing much histcrlcal informations like the Hara^ 
Gaurt Samvdda, written in both Assamese and Sanskrit.®"^ Among 
the Sanskrit and Assamese works of a later period, but recording 
the traditions of an earlier period, may also be mentioned many 
manuscripts on Tantrikism, Astrology, Astronomy, Palmistry, 
Medicine and mantra puthis. 

It is to be admitted that, in the formative period of Assamese 
language and literature, or prior to the twelfth-thirteenth century 
A.D. there were only a very few Assamese writers. It is believed 
that writers like Aniruddha Bhatta, Nitivarman and Purusottama 
Vidyavagisa flourished in or about the twelfth century A.D.,®^ but 
their dates are still uncertain. The earliest writers of the pre- 
Vaisnava period were Hema Sarasvati and Harivara Vipra who 
composed Prahldda Caritra and Babruvdhana Parva respectively 
under the royal patronage of the Kamata king Durlabhanarayana, 
who flourished towards the end of the thirteenth or the early part 
of the fourteenth century A.D. The next two noted poets of the 
same period were Rudra Kandali and Kaviratna Sarasvati who 
composed Drona Parva and Jayadratha vadhaP The most important 
poet of this period was Madhava Kandali, whose poetic genius was 
admitted by his illustrious successor iSahkaradeva. Madhava 
Kandali translated the entire Rdmdyana into Assamese under the 
patronage of Mahammikya, a Kachari king who flourished during 
the fourteenth century A.D.*^® 

In any case, the number of early Assamese works along with 
a few Sanskrit manuscripts of the period may give us some idea 
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of the literary activities of the people, and indicate that this was 
by no means insignificant. 

3. Materials used for writing and the preservation of manuscripts: 

The existing manuscripts of our period may give us some 
idea of the writing materials used. These consisted of the inner 
bark of the bhurjapatra, aloe wood and sancipdt (aquilaria agallo- 
cha), tuldpdt (leaves made by pressing cotton) or cotton cloth, 
wooden-board, palm leaves, animal substances,clay, metal, stone, 
brick, etc.'^^ The Yogim Tantra makes an important reference to 
writing and engraving on materials like clay, bark, leaves, gold, 
copper, and silver.'^s xhe use of clay, copper and stone as materials 
for writing, is shown by the existing epigraphs of the period, as for 
instance, the clay seals of Bhaskara, the Tezpur Rock Inscription of 
Harjjaravarman and the Nidhanpur copper plates of Bhaskara- 
varman. Winternitz points out that the Bodleian Library contains a 
manuscript on wooden board from Assam. xhe use of aloe bark is 
evidenced by B^a, who states that among the presents from Bhas¬ 
kara to Harisa contained “volumes of fine writing with leaves from 
aloe bark and of the hue of the ripe pink cucumber.’^^s g^t the most 
common materials were tuldpdt and sdncipdt.'^^ A scientific method 
was adopted in the preparation of the sanci bark to make it fit 
for writing, and it was really an arduous task.’^'^ Most of the 
Sanskrit and Assamese manuscripts, so far discovered, have been 
found written on this material, and some of them are in their 
original condition with fast coloured ink. 

The use of ink was common. The word 'masi\ the Assamese, 
'mahi\ occurs as early as the Grhyasutras and there are many 
references to its preparation.'^^ The Buddhist and the Jain works 
mention inkpots (mtisipdtra) . In Assam, ink was usually prepared 
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from silikhd (terminalia cibrina) and bull’s urine. The use of the 
sap of earthworms for invisible writing is also found.*^® As the 
existing manuscripts show, ink, prepared in Assam, is marked by 
its lasting and glossy character. 

Pen and pencils were made of bamboo, wood, reed, animal 
horns, metal, chalk, etc., and were commonly known as lekhanl 
or varnaka. In Assamese they are known as 'kalama\ The Yoginl 
Tantra refers to holders and pens of bamboo, reed, copper, bell- 
metal, iron and even of gold.®® 

It is not known whether the manuscripts were kept in some¬ 
thing like a modern library. We find, however, references to 
writers and other officers, particularly during the Ahom period, 
who may have been associated both with their composition and 
preservation. The keeper of grants was commonly known as 
Aksapatalika and the engraver Lipikdra. The writers were known 
as Kdyasthas, Karanas or Karanikas and Lekhakas. The temples 
and courts, like the Buddhist monasteries and universities, served 
the purpose of libraries. The court pan^itas were moreover 
entrusted with the work of both composition and care of the 
manuscripts. Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jain sources, however, 
testify that the rich and the learned made donations of books to 
the temples and monasteries. The Vaimava satras of Assam even 
to-day contain some original works written by the reformers, dur¬ 
ing the 15th—16th century A.D. The Ahom kings appointed 
officers to write about contemporary events, and something like a 
separate establishment was created for the preservation of the 
records of all kinds.®i But no systematic and scientific method was 
adopted during our period for the preservation of manuscripts. 
That is why we find that many of them have been destroyed and 
lost owing to lack of care. The rise and fall of dynasties, apathy 
of the public and natural causes were in no small measure res¬ 
ponsible for the destruction of such valuable treasures. “If an 
exhaustive search is made for Assamese manuscripts and even if 
the manuscripts hitherto discovered and traced are thoroughly 
catalogued, we have a firm belief that a far greater percentage of 
the Indian masterpieces will be found translated into Assamese 
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than in any other vernacular literature—Some manuscript hunter 
in Assam may come upon a manuscript which will be as 
momentous as the Arthasdstra of Kautilya, the dramas of Bhasa 
and the Samarangana of king Bhoja.”®^ All that have so far been 
brought to our notice, are found in their most part wrapped up 
in pieces of cloth or enclosed in wooden boxes.^ 

4. Aim and Centres of education—Curriculum of Studies: 

Individual attainments, State and social service, and a prepara¬ 
tion for the realisation of the higher ends in life were the main 
aims of education in ancient times The emphasis on the moral 
and spiritual aspects of life greatly shaped the type of education 
and subjects for studies, and it was, therefore, primarily based 
rather on theory than on practical vocational training. In spite 
of the various methods employed by the state and individuals, 
education hardly touched the masses, producing thereby a gap 
between the learned few and the general public; and it could not 
produce a literate mass on a large scale. It was perhaps culture 
and not literacy which was the highest aim. Speaking of the 
value of education among the ancient Indians in general, S. V. 
Venkatesvara rightly points out that the common ‘‘objective of 
education was cultural, rather than utilitarian, as in the case of 
Egypt, Assyria and Babylonia—Indian education had much more 
in common with that of the Hebrews. It was next door to the 
Persian where also dharma and satya were the social ideals. It 
resembled the Chinese in that it saw education in every art — The 
main point of contrast with the Greek was in the relative im¬ 
portance given to art and religion.”®^ 

With all the attainments of the Hindus in different branches 
of learning and the spread of literacy, therefore, there has always 
been an underlying current of religious feeling and a firm faith 
in traditional structure.®® This faith in the past “made the Hindu 
scholar narrow, bigoted and conceited”. In other words, the 
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^'system which made great contributions to the science of grammar 
and philosophy and other subjects became in course of time stereo¬ 
typed and formal, unable to meet the needs of a progressive 
civilisation.”®’^ 

The division of society on the basis of the varndsrama 
dharma created a system of gradations and differences in the im¬ 
parting of education to individuals. Such being the aim, the 
greater bulk of the non-Aryans in Assam had perhaps to remain 
beyond the pale of education. The nature of the literary works 
of the period, mainly dealing with religion, astronomy, astrology, 
medicine and allied subjects gives us an idea of the aim and the 
level of education that obtained in ancient Assam. 

Before the introduction of the art of writing, learning was 
transmitted orally in gurugrhas,^^ hermitages and forests rather 
than in the towns,®® though all subjects could not be taught there.®® 
Even when the art of writing was introduced, oral transmission of 
learning was continued. The subsequent growth of schools, 
universities and the establishment of monasteries in ancient India 
helped in the diffusion of learning of all kinds. There were besides, 
Sanskrit tolas, temples and places of discussion near the sites of 
sacrificial ceremonies, wandering scholars, clubs, etc., which also 
served the purpose of educational centres. Though there is evi¬ 
dence of the existence of schools as early as the 5th century B.C.®^ 
in the texts, education in ancient India on a large scale, not to 
speak of Assam, did not begin even before the time of Ai^oka, and 
it was certainly Buddhism, particularly during Maurya times, that 
paved the way for the growth of popular elementary schools. 

In Assam neither epigraphs nor literature supply us with 
definite information regarding the existence of regular schools ex¬ 
cept the gurugrhas, Sanskrit tolas, and village schools provided 
mainly by the agrahdras, created and patronised by the rulers on 
behalf of and for the maintenance of the Brahmanas. In fact, the 
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royal patronage of the Brahmanical culture greatly helped in the 
diffusion of learning. Those who were endowed with the 
agrahdras, maintained village schools and were keen in discharg¬ 
ing their sixfold duties, one of which was adhydpand (teaching) 
Their system of education was based mainly on the study of 
Sanskrit literature and religious works. The maintenance of a 
tola or chatraMld is indicated by the fact that Sahkaradeva receiv¬ 
ed all his instruction from Brahmana guru Mahendra Kandali in 
one such educational institution. The royal court which was the 
abode of many learned poets and scholars was another centre of 
learning. Temples and religious establishments like those of the 
Vaisnava satras of Assam, organised on the system of Buddhist 
monasteries, where discussions of all kinds were daily held, contri¬ 
buted more than any other centre to the spread of social, if not 
literary, education. The temples were the places of occasional 
festivals, attended by people of both sexes, young and old, who 
took part not only in the performance of drama, music and danc¬ 
ing, but also listened to important religious discussions. All these 
activities helped a great deal in the interchange of ideas and the 
diffusion of knowledge among people of all walks of life, irrespec- 
tive of colour or creed. We have further evidence of the wander¬ 
ing vairdgis (monks) and visits of scholars to and from Assam, 
who held discussions with scholars professing different faiths and 
of different culture, and who helped to a great extent in the 
spread of education. Not only the Brahmana scholars but also a 
number of Tantrik-Buddhist siddhas from Kamarupa through their 
preachings and literary contributions helped in educating the 
people. 

Whether in the schools or tolas or in the gurugrhas, the guru 
was considered essential. Madhavadeva, one of the chief Vaisnava 
reformers of Assam could become a guru only after his training 
under Sahkaradeva. There were probably both Brahmana and non- 
Brahmana gurus and students.^3 gahkaradeva who took his 
instruction under Mahendra Kandali was not a Brahmana, but he 
was given instruction in all branches of learning including the 
religious lore. There were rules for admission and for the guidance 
of teachers and the taught, and the students received more indivi¬ 
dual attention than under a modem system. Students in their guru- 
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grhas had usually to work for their teachers instead of paying fees. 
Starting their educational career in childhood, they were required 
to remain with their gurus till the completion of the period of 
Brahmacaryya. The Nowgong grant (v. 31) mentions the Samd- 
vartana ceremony which was performed after the completion of 
the Brahmacaryya period. The Dharmasdstras give a detailed 

description of the ceremonies.^^ 

Ancient Indian literature makes a voluminous reference to 
the study of the Vedas, Veddngas, Upavedas, besides Sarpavidya, 
Pisdcavidyd, Raksavidyd, Asuravidyd, Itihdsa, Purdmas, etc., in¬ 
cluding all vocational training, arts and crafts. The Vedic learn¬ 
ing included Siksd. Chandas, Vydkarana, Nirukta, Jyotisa and 
Kalpa, including the study of the self and God.®^ The local epi¬ 
graphs mention the study of Vidya and Kald; Vidyd includes the 
four Vedas, four Upa-Vedas, consisting of the Ayurveda, Dhanur- 
veda, Gandharvaveda and the Tantras, the six Veddngas, Itihdsa, 
Purdnas, Smrtis, Arthasdstra, KdmaMstra, Silpasdstra, Alankdra, 
Kdvya, etc. Inscriptions mention the study of the Vedas. The 
Tezpur grant (v. 30) states that Bhijjata studied the Yajurveda 
with all its accessories: (sangayajurvedamadhitavan) . The 
Bargaon grant (v. 16) states that Devadatta was the chief of the 
Vedic scholars and the Vedas had their aims fulfilled in him. The 
Puspabhadra grant (v. 14) mentions a Brahmana well-versed in 
jSruti, Smrti, Mimdmsd and Cdmakya (Arthasdstra), Indoka, the 
donee of the Tezpur grant was well-versed in the Vedas.^ Rama- 
deva of Srdvasti, the grandfather of the donee of the Subhankara- 
pataka grant was chief among the Brahmanas, who were well- 
versed in the Vedas., His son Bharata was skilled in all the six 
karmas, enjoined for Brahmanas.®^ Not to speak of the Brahmanas, 
even some of the rulers, as given in the records, were noted for 
the knowledge of the Vedas and various Astras. Even Sankara- 
deva, a Sudra, as stated in his biography, studied the four Vedas, 
fourteen sdstras, eighteen purdnas, eighteen bhdratas, fourteen 
vydkarajnas, eighteen kdvyas, eighteen kosas, samhitds, amara, 
cdnakya and yoga ^stra.^^ He was really an erudite scholar. 
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Besides the study of the Vedas, the Brahmanas knew various 
arts and sciences. The grant of Dharmapala states that the grand¬ 
father of the donee possessed like the donor a knowledge of the 
five arts: (samyak kaldbhiryutah) The study of the Artha- 
sdstra is shown by the epithet taken by the Brahmana : (cdnakya- 
mdnikyahhu) Titles like Srutidhara, Pandita and Kathdnistha, 
borne by the Brahmanas, indicate that they acquired efficiency 
in the study of the different branches of the Vedic learning. 

The study of the Tantras is best shown by the voluminous 
manuscripts of the period, and it is certain that this branch of 
study was extensively studied by a number of Tantrik-Buddhists. 
Tantra as a subject of study is mentioned in the Gauhati grant 
of Indrapala, (v. 16) who was conversant with the lore. 

The study of the Jyotisa-Veddnga (astronomy and astrology) 
was widespread. The origin of the science in India goes back 
to a remote antiquity The study of the science in Assam in 
all its branches is indicated not only by place names like Pragjyo- 
tisa, Navagraha, etc., but also by the existing manuscripts; the 
earliest work on the subject, as we have mentioned, is the ‘Kama- 
rupa-nibandharviya-khan4ct8Mhya\ It is certain that Pragjyotisa 
was a noted centre of jyoiisa coming probably under the influence 
of the Magians. Epigraphy also proves that the rulers maintained 
astrologers (daivajnas) 

The study of Itihdsa and Purmya is shown by the existence 
of a number of chronicles and Purams. Even the Tantrik works 
like the Kdlikd Purdna, the Yoginl Tantra and the Hara-Gaurl 
Samvdda contain both historical and religious information. 

The study of Ayurveda or medicine, concerning both human 
beings and animals, was widespread. In ancient India the begin¬ 
ning of the science goes back to remote antiquity. In the Atharva 
Veda and the Kau^taki Sutra, for instance, we have mention of 
medicinal herbs and the healing art. Indian literature mentions 
Caraka, Susruta and Vagabha^ whose works are based on the 
Samhitds, Nagarjuna, who according to Weber flourished dur- 
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ing the 2nd Century B.C. is said to have revived Sv4ruta Samhitd,^^^ 
In Assam the name of another Nagarjuna is associated with the 
compilation of a medical work, Yogasataka, As we have stated, 
he belonged to the Vajraydna school and was quite different from 
the earlier person of the same name. He was probably a con¬ 
temporary of Ratnapala. Even to-day the Assamese have great faith 
in the herbs associated with his name and prescribed by medicine 
men (ojds). This Nagarjuna, therefore, was a physician.^^^ The 
two important manuscripts of a later period, dealing with animal 
diseases are Ghordniddna of Sagarakhari and Hastividyarnava of 
Sukum^a. The Doobi grant (v. 4) states that even rulers were 
conversant with the science of both elephants and horses. An 
important earlier work, dealing with the elephant medicine 
(Hastydyurveda) was compiled by one Pdlakdpya, most probably 
in Assam.^^^s This is a voluminous work, containing 160 chapters. 
In spite of the use of herbs, Kamarupa remained as a noted centre 
of magic and mantras, and the people in general believed in and 
cultivated the science of incantation to cure all kinds of illness, 
including snake-bite. 

The study of various arts (fcald), Silpasdstra and music and 
dancing (Gandharvavidyd) is indicated by the remains of art and 
architecture. The rulers took particular care in the erection of 
temples and the fostering of other fine arts, including painting. 
It is doubtful, however, whether artists in general were properly 
trained in schools of varied arts and crafts. 

Of the gandharvavidyds, music and dancing formed part of 
a fine aesthetic culture, and these, like other allied arts and 
sciences, have great antiquity in India. Both literature and epi¬ 
graphs point to their cultivation in Assam. Assamese music con¬ 
sisted mostly of pastoral songs, accompanied by dancing, of which 
the folk dance occupied an important place. The use of various 
instruments and the playing of tunes, particularly in the period 
of Vaisnava Reformation point to regular culture of music, whether 
in temples or in public places. The existing material on the sub¬ 
ject seems to reveal a distinctive non-Aryan tribal influence. This 
is noticeable not only in music, dancing, and in the use of various 
instruments like the jew’s harp, bamboo flute, horn, trumpet, etc., 
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which closely resemble those used by the tribes, but also in the 
festival (harvesting ceremony) of the Assamese, the essen¬ 
tial elements of which are pastoral ballads, folk songs and dancing. 
In fact, the tribes are distinguished by their frequent amusements 
and festivals, the most remarkable feature of which consists of 
music and dancing of all kinds, and this not in a small measure 
contributed to the development of and added a new element to 
Assamese music and dancing. 

Yuan Chwang makes an important mention of singing and 
dancing at the court of Bhaskara when the pilgrim was entertain- 
ed.^*^^ Singing, accompanied by musical instruments and dancing, 
took place during dramatic performances and religious ceremonies. 
Epigraphs mention both music and musical instruments, and the 
playing of instruments is shown in a number of sculptures of the 
period. Early Assamese literature contains many kinds of rdgas 
(tunes). The grant of Vanamala (v. 28) refers to singing to the 
tune of musical instruments. The sculptured specimens show 
musical instruments, such as mtid, reed flute (vdhi), double pipe 
(kali) , conch-shell, drums, small drums (daviaru) and many 
others. Early Assamese literature gives an exhaustive list of musi¬ 
cal instruments.i®7 

It may be noted that both music and dancing formed part of 
the Vaisnava culture of Assam. Even ^ahkaradeva was a great 
musician and dancer. He taught his followers devotional music, 
dancing and the art of acting in order to spread Vaisnavism in the 
different satras of the province. This class of music was in the 
hands of a class of people called Gdyan-^Bdyan, whose technique 
was based on Klrtana, Baraglta, Ndmaghom and other devotional 
and musical works of the Vaisnava preachers. 

Musical instruments may ordinarily be divided into tata 
yantra (stringed); ghana yantra, including cymbals, gongs, bells, 
etc.; dnadha yantra, including drums, tabors, etc., and swsira yantra 
consisting of all the wind instruments. As we have stated, the 
long list of musical instruments in certain works,points to the 
wide cultivation of the art of music. 
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Like music, dancing has a long tradition of its culture. The 
Tezpur grant refers to dancing girls in temples- The sculptures 
of the period also show dancing poses (nrtyamurtis), An old 
Assamese manuscript, Hastamuktdvalt of Subhahkara Kavi, com¬ 
posed in the Ahom period, deals with many kinds of dancing.^^® 
The art formed part of the Vaisnava culture, and on religious 
occasions even to-day Vaisnava dances are performed in the tem¬ 
ples. The *Bihu^ dance constitutes to this day an important ele¬ 
ment of the Assamese folk-culture and has evidently a non-Aryan 
feature in it. It is, however, doubtful whether before the Vaisnava 
period, organised instructions in both music and dancing were 
given to a considerable number of people. The subject probably 
attracted a small professional class or individuals. 

5. Spread of Education—^Effects upon the country as a whole: 

The study of the varied subjects and the existing manuscripts 
point to the nature and the spread of education in ancient Assam. 
It would be a mistake to hold that only the rulers and the Brah- 
manas helped in the diffusion of learning: the Tantrik learning of 
the land was certainly due to non-Aryan elements, and it is also 
likely that the Tantrik-Buddhist siddhas were mostly non-Aryans. 

The settlement of the Brahmanas and other Aryans in the 
land under the patronage of rulers was largely responsible for the 
spread of education, as in other parts of India, and Kamarupa, as 
reported by Yuan Chwang in the 7th century A.D., was a noted 
centre of learning. ‘Men of high talents^ writes the pilgrim, 
Visited the kingdom’^ Bhaskara, he states, was fond of learning 
and the people followed his example. His association with the 
university of Ndlandd, one of the noted centres of learning in the 
period, and with the pilgrim and Harsa, one of the most enlightened 
monarchs of Northern India, indicates his (Bhaskara’s) desire for 
the acquisition of knowledge, which he spread among his people. 
In fact, Assam owes a great deal to the personality of Bhaskara. 

The creation of agrahdras for Brahmanas, was due to the fact 
that the rulers were attracted by Brahmanical culture. To men¬ 
tion a few instances, the Khonamukhi grant records that Dharma- 
pala made a gift of land to a Brahmana from Madhyadesa, “the 
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well-known place of residence of Brahmanas, who constantly per¬ 
formed sacrifices and were reluctant to accumulate riches’\^^^ 
Jayapala made a similar gift to the Brahmana Prahasa of Pundra 
in North Bengal.^^^ 

Some well-known 'panditas from Kamarupa were honoured 
with similar gifts by the contemporary rulers. The biography of 
Yuan Chwang states that a learned scholar from Kamarupa went 
to the Ndlandd university to engage in a controversy with the 
Buddhist scholars there. It was he who informed Bhaskara of Hhe 
high qualities of the Master of the Law’. He was formerly a 
heretic, but being defeated in a discussion, was converted to 
Buddhism by the pilgrim.^^^ The name of a Brahmana, Vi^u- 
somacarya from Srngdtikdgrahdra of the Kamarupa visaya, belong¬ 
ing to the Pardsara gotra and weU-versed in the Veda and 
Vedanga, occurs in a copper plate grant of the Gahga king, Ananta- 
varman of Kalinga (A.D. 922). The king’s brother is stated to 
have made a gift of land to the Brahmana at the time of his 
daughter’s marriage.^^^ In the opinion of R. K. Ghosal, Srngdtikd-- 
grahdra may be an unknown district of Kalihga.^^® But, as 
N. N. Das Gupta rightly points out, the evidence of other grants 
‘‘makes strong case in favour of supporting that it was from the 
Kamarupa visaya of Assam that Visnusomacarya hailed”.^^"^ That 
he was from Kamarupa, is expressly stated in the grant itself. It 
is likely that Srngdtika, where according to the Kdlikd Purdna 
existed a linga, was the same as Singri in modern Darrang.^^® 
Among the twenty-six donees, to whom the Paramara king V^pati 
Raja (A.D. 987) granted lands some, like Sahara of Kulaiica 
Sankara of Sdvaihikadesa and Vamanaswami of Paucrhdrika in 
Uttarakuladesa, hailed from Eastern India.^^® Krodanja or Kro- 
sanja, identified with Kulanca and Sdvathi, finds mention in the 
epigraphs of the kings of Kamarupa. Savathikadesa of the Para- 
m^a grant may be identified with Srdvasti of the inscription of 
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Dharmapala and Sdvathi of Indrapala. The Nowgong grant of 
Balavarman and the grants of Ratnapala and Indrapala mention 
Uttarakuladesa and Daksinakuladesa. The land granted by the 
Guakuchi grant of Indrapala is known as Pandaribhumi in Mandi 
visya of the Uttarakuladesa}^^ On the basis of these identifications 
and similar references, it is possible to hold that some of the 
donees of the Paramara grant hailed from Kamarupa and Vamana- 
svami was evidently a Brahmana from PuindTa, which at the time 
was under Kamarupa.^-^ The fact that a Paramara king donated 
lands to so many Brahmanas from Eastern India and Kamarupa 
seems to indicate that they were noted for their learning and 
education, which they no doubt spread over their native land. 

Moreover, some well-known scholars of India are associated 
with ancient Assam. Some writers like K. L. Barua believe that 
even Kautilya, whose knowledge of Kamarupa was intimate, may 
have belonged to Kamarupa.^^- But the contention is unlikely, as 
the writer of the Arthasdstra had equally good knowledge of other 
parts of India. During the rule of the Salastambha line some noted 
Buddhist and Brahmana scholars flourished in Kamarupa. As 
we shall show, Abhinava Gupta, a Buddhist scholar of the 9th 
century A.D. belonged to Kamarupa, and it was perhaps due to 
the reputation of Kamarupa that Sankaracarya (788-820) came to 
engage with him in a religious discussion.^^ Kumarilabhatta, 
another Brahmana scholar of about the same period may have 
belonged to Kamarupa.^24 This, as we shall show, is based on the 
Sankaravijaya of Madhavacarya.^25 Visakhadatta, who was patro¬ 
nised by Avantivarman (alias S^astambha), was also from Kama- 
rupa.^^ Most of the Tantrik-Buddhist scholars of Eastern India, 
who contributed so much to the spread of Tantrik culture, includ¬ 
ing Minanatha, were from Kamarupa. They were largely respon¬ 
sible for maintaining contact between this land and Nepal, Tibet, 
Orissa and Bengal. Even at a later time the reputation of Kama¬ 
rupa as a centre of culture was established. 
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Evidence of educated women of the period is very scanty. 
Some epigraphs describe in a conventional style the qualities of 
the head as well as of the heart of queens, and only one reference is 
made to the appointment of an old lady to take care of the royal 
harem. We find, however, reference to women as rulers in the 
kingdom of Kadali in Nowgong. In the spread of Tantrik cul¬ 
ture, they no doubt contributed equally with men. The name of 
Sahajayoginicinta may be cited as an example. The literary edu¬ 
cation of women is also indicated by the fact that the Kamauli 
grant of Vaidyadeva was composed by Manoratha in conjunction 
with his wife Padma .^27 n again the ancient practice of the 
womenfolk in Assam to listen to the contents of the Epics and the 
Purdnas, read out to them by the panditas. But, in spite of these 
stray references, it is only reasonable to conclude that the general 
level of culture of Assamese women in the period before the 
Vai^ava Reformation was in no way high. 

6 . Conclusion: 

It is to be mentioned, however, that not only women but also 
the Assamese in general, who adopted Hindu culture, even though 
without regular education, have been accustomed to a type of edu¬ 
cation, which may be called popular. As S. K. Bhuyan writes, 
here was to be found what is called an “ ‘illiterate literacy’ of a 
form unknown in any part of India. An Assamese villager of the 
older type still carries this tradition about him”; once he is made to 
speak, we find that he is well acquainted with the contents of the 
Epics and the Purdnas.^^^ None the less, because of the absence 
of the proper organisation of schools on a wide scale, the great 
bulk of the population no doubt remained illiterate and unedu¬ 
cated. Formal education in ancient Assam, therefore, was not so 
wide as to touch the general public and was, therefore, confined 
to a narrow circle. The non-Aryan tribal elements did not enter 
the picture at all, and there was a wide gap between the level 
of culture of the learned few and the ignorant masses. Had there 
been a spread of general education among all, irrespective of their 
racial origin and faith, present day conditions would have been 
quite different, and Assam would probably have achieved cultural 
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homogeneity at an early period of her history. Wider Assam, far 
away from the activities of the court and a few individual educa¬ 
tional enterprises, remained outside the pale of literary education, 
so essential for the wider diffusion of knowledge. The true Aryan 
culture may have attracted a few; but the Tantrik education and 
culture that swept over Kamarupa, attracted far more adherents 
and took them away from the right path, until under the benign 
influence of Vaisnava education of the fifteenth-sixteenth century 
A.D. imder Sahkaradeva and Madhavadeva, they in a large 
measure were restored in their rightful place in the main body 
of Hindu culture. For, it was they who through their catholicity 
in outlook and universalism in the spread of Vai^ava literature 
and education, destroyed the artificial barriers of peoples, races 
and classes, and gave Assam a common cultural meeting ground 
and created favourable conditions for the much needed linguistic 
and cultural homogeneity of this ancient land. It is pertinent to 
observe that Assam’s progress in education and literature in its 
early period, beginning with the thirteenth century A.D., could 
be possible because of the patronage of literary talents by most 
non-Aryan but Hinduised rulers, viz the Kachari, Kamata and 
Koch kings of Assam. Be that as it may, mass education in its 
proper sense was made wide-spread throughout Assam by the 
special efforts of the prolific writers of the pre-Vaisnava and Vais¬ 
nava period, which they did by giving literary garb to the most 
common and popular thought and expression. 



Section 4 


RELIGION 

1. Non-Aryan cults and their contributions: 

We have already pointed to the evolution of the cults of fer¬ 
tility, head-hunting and human sacrifice, Mother Goddess, Saktism 
and other animistic beliefs which laid the foundation of Hinduism. 
We have also discussed the probable contribution made by differ¬ 
ent races in building up the socio-religious fabric of ancient Assam. 
One element of the worship of the phallus is fetishism, a belief 
in crude magic, associated with objects, such as stones and trees. 
This lay at the root of the religious system not only of the non- 
Aryans of Assam as in other parts of India, but also of the Hindus 
in general.^ The fetish worship supplied the materials for the 
foundation of Tantrikism in Assam, with its centre at Kamakhya, 
the temple of the goddess of the yom, developed by the Austric 
and other elements.^ The phallic megaliths of Assam also point 
to the same idea. The worship of both linga and yonl is proved 
by the Kulikd Puramu? The Yoginl Tantra refers to the existence 
of a million linga in Kamarupa.'* The image worship, it is quite 
likely, originated from that of the phallus.® 

Fetishism in fact formed part of animism, which lay at the 
root of the various cults in Assam as elsewhere, contributed to 
in the main by the non-Aryans. This is based on the attribution 
of spirits to all things, with which man had a close kinship, for 
which he felt awe and from which he sought to derive benefit 
through rites.® It is the foundation of every faith and of all people, 
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and in its final analysis, it “includes the belief in souls and in a 
future state — these doctrines practically resulting in some kind 
of active worship.”*^ The Aryan Hindu worship of the elements 
of Nature, which developed into the worship of images, through 
a process of anthropomorphism, is based on the same belief; so is 
the case with the creation of myths, found everywhere among all 
classes of people.® As remarked by A. Lang, among primitive and 
advanced minds “there co-exist the mythical and the religious 
elements in belief. The rational factor is visible in religion; the 
irrational is prominent in myth.”® The Hindu religion is based 
on both, or it “is animism more or less tempered by philosophy 
or magic — The Vedas themselves are one source of the manifold 
animistic practices, which may now be traced all through popular 
Hinduism.”^® 


All the elements of the cult of fertility, head-hunting, human 
sacrifice, faith in reincarnation, ancestor worship and the rites 
connected with the dead, belief in heavenly bodies, magic and 
sorcery are based on the same animistic belief. The existing mate¬ 
rials, though meagre regarding ancient Assam, explain these cults. 
We have already mentioned the cult of fertility in connection with 
the phallic megaliths. There is little to separate the cult of head¬ 
hunting from human sacrifice and even from cannibalism, all of 
which form part of the same fertility rite. Head-hunting rests in 
a belief that the soul is located in the head; this belief is found 
the world over, as among many tribes of Assam. This is attri¬ 
buted to the lithic stage of human culture.^^ The prevalence of 
the practice in Assam from ancient until recent times, as in the 
oceanic world and other regions, may be inferred from some ancient 
monuments of Assam, where carvings of human heads occur. The 
evidence of human sacrifice, which may have had its origin in the 
Mediterranean region,^ 2 jg reported from other regions of the 
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world,^ as among the Aryans of India^^ and various tribes of 
Assam, like the Khasis,i5 Nagas,i® Lushai-Kukis,^’^ G^os,^®, Kacha- 
ris,^^ Rabhas, 20 Chutias,2i Abars22 and others.^ Some of these 
references are, however, based on traditions. The Kdlikd Purdtna 
mentions human sacrifice in the temple of Kamakhya and the 
Copper temple of Sadiya.^^ It was definitely contributed to by the 
Austric and Tibeto-Burmans, and formed the basis of Tantrikism 
in Assam, which passed on into the Hindu and later Buddhist 
faiths. It is doubtful whether the practice was prevalent in the 
Buddhist-Vai§nava temple at Hajo and other places, but it con¬ 
tinued to prevail in Kamakhya until recent times. In any case, 
there is little to differentiate between the head-hunters and the 
sacrificers of human beings. Animals and birds have now taken the 
place of human beings at ICamakhya. It is in the name of religion 
that the worst horrors of the world were and are being committed 
by the so-called primitives, and the civilised Hindus have inherited 
those rites with little or no difference at all. 

The disposal of the dead or ancestor worship, associated with 
the megaliths of the tribes or the funeral rites of the Hindus, is 
also intimately connected with the cult of fertility and the theory 
of reincarnation. These cults must have been a legacy of the 
non-Aryans in Assam as elsewhere.^® The evidence for the nature 
of the disposal of the dead in ancient Assam is lacking. It is 
hkely that various methods, such as exposure, burial and burn¬ 
ing were known, as in other parts of India.^^ It is also possible 
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that exposure and burial preceded burning,2® and both burial and 
burning were practised even by the Aryans in ancient India.^® 
The practice of burning, particularly by the Khasi-Sjmtehgs, 
Garos, Mikirs and others, is proved by some ancient megaliths of 
Kh^i-Jaintia Hills and North Cachar, where human remains were 
found. These remains are associated with the cult of fertility and 
ancestor worship. Dalton noticed a few human bones and ashes 
in earthen pots among the ruins of Tezpur,3o of not later than the 
12th century The practice of stone-cist burial of the skull, 

as among the Konyaks,^^ or of urn burial of the remains, as done 
by the Kbasis,^^ suggests the local Aryan Hindu practice of keep¬ 
ing the bones in an earthen pot for ten days or at least for some¬ 
time after burning. The practice of keeping bones, as done by some 
Kukis,^ or throwing these into water, as done by some Kacharis,^^ 
or the burial of bones, as done by the Garos^® and the Mikirs, 
or digging graves in a rice-field or near water, as done by the 
Rengmas,38 has a parallel in the same Hindu practice; all these 
are associated with the cult of fertility and ancestor worship. The 
platform burial of the Ao Nagas^^ may also suggest the Hindu prac¬ 
tice of placing the dead on a raised funeral pyre at the time of 
burning. It is reasonably to be doubted whether practices of 
these kinds did not arise from those of the non-Aryans in Assam, 
as a contribution to the Hindu funeral rites as a whole,^® though 
it may be that some of them were developed by the Hindus on 
independent lines. Whatever the ideas associated with these 
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practices,the custom of offering food to the dead, like the erec¬ 
tion of memorial stones by the Assam tribes, shows that besides 
the cult of fertility and ancestor worship, they had a belief in 
life after death., which is universal throughout the world.^ The 
practice of giving offerings to the dead is shown by some ancient 
monoliths with cavities at the top from Assam. The Hindu srad- 
dha ceremony in fact must have arisen from the same idea of 
feeding the dead,^ and it is likely that this, like the ‘pujd', as 
opposed to the Aryan *homa\ was a contribution made by non- 
Aryans in Assam as in other parts of India.^^ 

The variety of taboos (restrictions) and rites guiding the life 
of an individual and the community among the tribes of Assam^® 
most probably lay at the root of the customary restrictions and 
rites of the Assamese Hindus of the plains. Much like the tribes, 
an Assamese house-hold is put under a period of uncleanliness 
during child-birth, death of an inmate and the menstruation of a 
woman, when certain rules are followed by the individuals or the 
family concerned. Even to-day a person suffering from small-pox 
puts his house-hold under a taboo, just like the tribes. The wor¬ 
ship of the goddess Sitald (small-pox) by the Hindus, suggests 
the tribal practice of worshipping deities of illness. The worship 
of the snake goddess (Manasd) by the former has a parallel in 
the latter^s worship of snakes. The stoppage of field work on 
certain days by the tribes compares well with the same Hindu 
restrictions on days like ekddaH or the samkrdnti. In fact, most 
of the tribal agricultural rites lay at the foundation of the Assa¬ 
mese Hindu harvesting festival, ^Bihu^ which in its origin was 
nothing but a solar cult and a cult of fertility, contributed by the 
non-Aryan, such as Austric, Alpine and Tibeto-Burman elements. 

Most of the rites, which formed the basis of the Assamese 
religious life, therefore, other than the orthodox Brahmanical cere¬ 
monies, were non-Aryan. The various pithas (holy places) of 
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Assam had for the most part a non-Aryan origin. This will be 
substantiated when we deal with the origin of the worship of the 
deities like Siva and Dcin. Even the very basis of the theory of 
incarnation of Visnuy traces of which we find from our period, was 
probably supplied by totemism, believed to have been introduced 
by the Proto-Austroloids.^^ Evidence of totemism is found among 
most tribes of Assam.^"^ It has ‘left its mark on the mythologies 
of the civilised races.”**® It is found even among the Vedic Aryans.*® 
As stated by Hopkins, survival of totemism “may be suspected in 
the ‘fish* and the ‘dog* peoples of the Rig Veda, as has been sug¬ 
gested by Oldenburg.’*^® The ^matsyas*, according to Macdonell 
and Keith were Aryans.^^ The avatdras (incarnations) of the 
Hindus, like the fish, tortoise, boar, etc., therefore, show the influ¬ 
ence of the system, and the traces of the worship of animals and 
trees, personified as deities, also point to the same conclusion.® 

It is well known that Pragjyotisa-K^arupa are associated 
with astronomical beliefs, magic and sorcery, omens and even the 
practice of lycanthropy, which has been traced among some tribes.® 
The worship of the heavenly bodies,® and the myths of their 
origin, go back to a remote period, when man first had to depend 
upon sunshine, rain, etc., for his agriculture. In its origin, the 
faith is associated with Egypt, Asia Minor, China and the Pacific 
region.® The prevalence of this belief in Assam is proved not 
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only by literature and temples dedicated to the sun, but also by 
the occurrence of heavenly bodies on some ancient monoliths, 
attributed to the Austric, Tibeto-Burman and other elements. It 
is likely that the cult was developed by the Alpine-Iranians, 
coming into contact with the earlier elements. Similarly, the 
belief in magic and mantrasy associated with Kamarupa-Kamakhya, 
the survival of which may be found in a place like Mayang, may 
have been contributed by the various elements. All these have 
formed the basis of the Assamese Hindu culture. Like magic and 
sorcery, omens and divinations are but the “relics of the savage 
mental state”, though found among all, whether primitive or civi- 
lised.’^ Even to-day an Assamese, whether Hindu or non-Hindu, 
is very superstitious. The way in which a dream is believed to 
bear fruit or an omen is taken to indicate an impending good or 
evil, or a snake-bite is cured by charms, and a man possessed of 
a ghost is relieved by a medicineman, only justify the origin of 
the name of Kamarupa and its reputation as a land of magic or 
necromancy. In fact, every people is more or less superstitious, 
but the Assamese are more so, and it is natural that these black 
arts formed the ground-work of Assamese religious life. 

Before the introduction of the Brahmanical faith, therefore, 
the foundation for the evolution of various cults in Assam was 
laid by Austric, Alpine and Tibeto-Burman elements. It was 
natural that Bramanism had to be modified to a great extent by 
these cults, and, by a process of absorption, had to incorporate 
into its fold not only a number of non-Aryan deities, but also to 
introduce various local myths and rituals. Even after the spread 
of Hinduism, the non-Aryan cults continued to survive and influ¬ 
ence it to a considerable extent, with the result that in a single 
religious centre like Hajo, we find a meeting place of all the Aryan 
and non-Aryan faiths. A detailed treatment of these will give us 
an idea of such assimilation. 

2. The Aryya dharma and Brahmanical rites: 

• 

The origin of the Brahmanical religion goes back to the Vedas. 
It consisted of the worship of the elements of Nature, but later 
on it was developed into the worship of personified deities, in the 
midst of which, something like a doctrine of monotheism was 
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worked out with many philosophical ideas.®^ How and in what 
form it was introduced in Kamarupa is not known; but some earlier 
references to the study of the Brahmanical literature and 
the composition of Brahmanical works both by the Brahma- 
nas and the rulers indicate that the Aryan religion had gained 
some ground in the land at least by the 5th-6th century A.D. 
The worship of Brahmanical gods is proved both by records 
and remains. We have discussed elsewhere the question of the 
early introduction of the Aryan culture on the basis of the Brah- 
manas,®8 the Grliya Sutras^^ and the Epicsfi^ Even the Buddhist 
Nikdyas mention two Lauhitya Brdhmanas,^^ indicating that as 
early as the Buddhist literature, the Brahmanical religion had 
gained a strong-hold in the Lauhitya region or Kamarupa.®^ We 
have also shown reasons to believe that the first political dynasty, 
founded by Alpines chiefs, such as Naraka and Bhagadatta, came 
under the influence of the Aryans and that they were responsible 
for the establishment of high class Aryans in the land. The Artha- 
sdstraS"^ the Brhatsamhitd^^^ based on the Pardsara Tantra^^ the 
Raghtwam^a (iv, 81-84) and other works definitely point to the 
spread of the Aryan culture in ancient Assam. The Aryanised 
names Pragjyotisa and Kamarupa, which find mention as early as 
the Brdlunanas and the Grhya Sutras, also point to the same con¬ 
clusion. Yuan Chwang’s testimony that hundreds of Deva temples, 
evidently of Brahmanical gods, existed in Kamarupa,®® indicates 
that during the 7th century A.D. Brahmanical culture was wide¬ 
spread in the land. This is confirmed by the Nidhanpur grant, 
which states that Bhaskaravarman spread the Aryya dharma by 
dispelling the darkness of the Kali age. 
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The spread of Aryan culture was largely due to the settle¬ 
ment of Brahmaaias in the land. We have already stated that it 
was the systematic policy of the rulers to create agrahdras for 
them. This royal patronage helped in the spread of Brahmamsm. 
The earliest known instance of this was in the reign of Bhuti- 
varman as early as the 6th century A.D., who donated lands 
in North Bengal to as many as 205 Brahmana families.®^ Similar 
grants were made by Bhaskara and his successors throughout the 
ancient period. ‘It is remarkable”, writes P. Bhattacharya, “that 
while in the neighbouring province of Gauda (Bengal) the alleged 
import by Adisura of five Brahmaaias from Kanauj or the mythi¬ 
cal creation of the saptasatl (700) Brahmanas is not attributed to 
a period earlier than the eighth century A.D. there should be so 
many Brahmanas found in a single village in Kamarupa two cen¬ 
turies earlier”.^® The kingdom in his opinion “appears to have 
been a refuge of the Brahmanas of the neighbouring kingdoms — 
that most of the Brahmana families in the neighbouring province 
of (modern) Bengal are the descendants of those Brahmaiias from 
Kamarupa.”^^ This, he writes on the basis of the donees of the 
Nidhanpur grant. The land was donated in Bengal, not in Kama¬ 
rupa proper, and, as we have shown elsewhere, it is reasonable 
to believe that most of these Brahmanas belonged to a stock of the 
Alpines. It may be, as held by P. Bhattacharya that, there were 
Brahmanas in Kamarupa as early as the 6th century A.D. or even 
earlier, but it is unlikely that most of the modern Brahmanas of 
Bengal are the descendants of Kamarupa Brahmanas. Both the 
Vedic and Alpine Brahmanas might have settled in North Bengal 
as in Kamarupa almost about the same period. Coming to Kama¬ 
rupa again, epigraphs make other references to the creation of 
agrahdras and the settlement of Brahmanas of various gotras."^® 
The Khonamukhi grant states that Dharmapala made a gift of 
land to a Brahmana from Madhyadesa.’^^ Similar donation was 
made by Jayapala to Prahasa,'^^ 
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The spread of the Brahmamcal culture is also proved by the 
fact that a large number of noted Brahmana scholars flourished in 
Kamarupa, and some of them were honoured with land grants by 
contemporary rulers. We have already stated that a Brahmana 
scholar from Kamarupa went to Ndlandd to engage in a contro¬ 
versy with the Buddhist scholars there.'^^ The grant of the Gahga 
king Anantavarman (A.D. 922) proves that he granted lands to 
Vi?nusomacarya from KamarupaJ^ Another grant of the Para- 
mara king Vakpati Raja (A.D. 981) proves that he granted lands 
to V^anasvami of Kamarupa.*^® We have also shown that noted 
scholars like Vmkhadatta^® and Kumarilabhatta’^’^ may have belong¬ 
ed to Kamarupa. These are some of the instances to prove that 
Brldimanical culture and religion had already gained some ground 
in the land. 

The spread of the religion is revealed by a number of yajnas 
and rituals, associated with the orthodox Brahmanical Hinduism, 
performed by the rulers, Brahmanas and other classes. We have 
already referred to the study of the Vedas, which constitutes one 
of the five great sacrifices.*^® Pusyavarman was equal to Indra 
in sacrifices.*^® Mahendra performed many yajnas,®® and “was the 
repository of all sacrificial rites.”®^ Balavarman performed many 
liberal sacrifices.®^ Indrapala performed many yajnas and was 
the foremost among all who performed religious ceremonies.®® 
There were utterances of prayers and hymns in temples.®^ Ratna- 
pala “studded the earth with white-washed temples — the sacri¬ 
ficial courtyards with immolating posts, the sky with the smoke of 
burnt offerings.”®® The Puspabhadra grant states that the Brah- 
ma^a Madhusudana hailed from Khydtvpalli which was inhabited 
by religious Brahmanas. In that village the smoke of sacrifices 
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overcast the sky and the soimd caused by the reciting of the Vedas 
there was, as it were, the sound of ripples seen in the junction of 
the Gangd and the Yamuna, 

The Brahmaiias, as given in the Bargaon grant, prac¬ 
tised the sixfold duties of yajana, ydjana, adhyapajid, adhyayana, 
ddna and pratigraha. Bharata, the father of the donee of 
the Subhahkarapataka grant performed the six-fold duties, 
enjoined for Brahmanas. The agnihotra sacrifice, one of the 
Srauta rites,®® required to be performed by the Brahmanas 
throughout their life, was performed by Devadatta’s son The 
agnistoma, one of the seven Soma sacrifices,®® was performed by 
a Brahmana donee of the Khonamukhi grant.®® Devadhara as an 
adhvaryu priest performed the vaitdnika rites (relating to three 
sacrificial fires) properly and without confusion.®® Epigraphs also 
prove that the rulers performed the ahhiseka, asvamedha and other 
orthodox sacrifices in the manner prescribed by the texts. 

Both literature and epigraphs further prove the performance 
of other orthodox rites, such as tapas,^^ tlriha, siiidna and 

ddna, all of which formed an important part of the life of a Brah- 
maija. These rites were practised also by rulers. Vanamala 
“having bravely endured the rite of (religious suicide through) 
starvation became absorbed into the light of the Divine Being.”®^ 
The Brahmanas also practised sandhyd and yapa thrice daily 
according to the injunctions of the ^stras!^^ Tirthas were asso¬ 
ciated both with temples and rivers. It was considered merito¬ 
rious to go on pilgrimage to sacred places.®^ The Yoginl Tantra 
classifies the tirthas into vlthi, upavithi, pltha, upapltha, siddha- 
pltha, mahdplfhay Brahmaplfha, Visnupltha and Rudrapitha, Most 
of the tirthas were situated either on the banks of rivers or on hill 
tops. Both the Kdlikd Purdna and the Yoginl Tantra mention a 
number of them, such as Kdmdkhyd, Hayagriva, Asvakrdnta, 
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Urvasi, Manikarneivara, Siddheivar^ Apunarhhava, Pdn4'^'^tha, 
etc. There were others like the Kdmapitha of the Tantras and 
Hemapitha in Kdmarupa of the Raghuvamsa?^ The existing evi¬ 
dence proves that most of them are associated with the Tantrik 
faith rather than with orthodox Brahmanism, and in some cases 
we find an admixture of both the faiths. 

In the Mahubhdrata we find Karatoyd, Prabhdsa, Puskara, 
Naimisa and others among the sacred streams. The Pur&nas men¬ 
tion the Lauhitya shrine {Paraiurdmakund^) The Kdlikd 
Purdna states that mere bath in the Lauhitya leads to emancipa¬ 
tion: {Lauhiiya-toye yah sndti sa kaivalyam avdpnuydt) The 
Yoginl Tantra (II, 6-9) states that it purifies all sins: {Lauhitya 
ndma tattirtham sndndn nasyati pdtakam) Inscriptions mention 
ceremonial bath on different occasions. The Nowgong grant, for 
instance, refers to kriydngasndna?^ 

The practice of ddna by rulers is proved by epigraphs. Almost 
all of them made donation of lands. The gift of land was con¬ 
sidered meritorious, as the donor thereby was believed to obtain 
rebirth in heaven.^^ Kings also made special gift of lands, houses 
and other provisions to Brahmana youths after the completion of 
their period of education (samdvartana) in the gurugrhas.^^^ 
Apararka quotes from the Kdlikd Purdna in dealing with this 
naivesikaddna. By such provisions the donor was believed to 
enjoy all religious merits, and he lived in heaven in happiness. The 
Kamauli grant (v, 20) records “that the gifts and donations to 
Brahmanas’^ were meritorious. The grant of Vallabhadeva (v. 27) 
makes an important reference to this religious merit, which the 
king obtained by the erection of an alms-house (bhaktasdld). 

Certain religious gifts were known as great gifts (mah-a- 
ddnas) Certain Puranas mention as many as sixteen such gifts, 
of which tuldpurusa is considered to be the most important.^®^ The 
Tezpur grant (v. 29) records that Vanamala made an endowment 
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of lands, including gold, elephants and girls to the Siva temple. 
We have stated in another connection that the king Jayapala made 
a tulapuriisa gift of 900 gold coins and land yielding an income 
of a thousand coins to the Brahmana Prahasa.^^ Hemadri in 
Ddnakhanda deals with the mahdddiia, accompanied by sacrifices 
and other gifts to the Brahmanas.^®^ All gifts were made accord¬ 
ing to Hindu texts, and particularly after sndna,^^^ and on 
auspicious days. The Nowgong grant was made on the day of 
Caitra Samkrdnti,^^^ The Bargaon grant (v. 20) was issued on 
the day of Vi^upadi Samkrdnti. The Kamauli grant was made on 
the day of Ekddast of Visnuvati in Vaisdkha.^^’^ The grant of 
Vallabhadeva (v. 16) was made on an auspicious moment of the 
sun^s movement. According to the Parbatlya plates, Vanamala 
donated lands to the Brahmana Cudamani on an auspicious day. 

The above references show that orthodox Brahmanical culture 
made a strong-hold in Kamarupa, though some of the rites and 
rituals underwent appreciable changes through the process of time 
and coming into contact with the non-Aryan cults, which pre¬ 
dominated in the land. This was quite natural as the agrahdra 
settlements were situated mostly among the non-Aryans. 

3. Buddhism; 

It is wrongly believed, for instance, by B. K. Barua,^®® that 
Buddhism was not inroduced into Kamarupa, and there are few 
or no indigenous images of the Buddha. The same view is held 
by N. N. Das Gupta who contends that the rulers of Kamarupa 
did not patronise Buddhism, and Kamarupa, though lying close to 
Bengal, remained free from the influence of the faith.^®^ R. C. 
Majumdar holds that ‘‘Kamarupa retained the Brahmanical reli¬ 
gion to the last.”ii® N. K. Bhattasali opines that until the time 
of Yuan Chwang there was no trace of Buddhism in Assam which 
remained as the last strong-hold of the Brahmamcal religion.^^^ 

103. K.I., XIII, pp. 289f. 

104. See M.A.S.B., V, p. 105. 

105. Nowgong grant, V 32; Uttarbarbil plates, V 30. 

106. K.S., p. 87 (f.n. 7). 

107. E.I,, II, pp. 347f. 

108. Cultural History of Assam, I, p. 161. 

109. I.H.Q., XXVI, pp. 333f. 

110. Ancient India^ pp. 270-71. 

111. J.H.Q., XXII, p. 252. 
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We have examined the nature of the spread of Brahmai^Lism in 
the land and have tried to show that the religious life of the 
people was fundamentally based on pre-Aryan or non-Aryan cults. 
As regards Buddhism, we shall show that long before Yuan 
Chwang’s visit there were traces of the faith in the land. 
P. Bhattacharya’s contention seems to be superficial, for he asserts 
that neither Buddhism nor Vajraydna prevailed in Kamarupa, and 
that the grants of the period indicate only a change of faith from 
gaivism to Vaisnavism.^^ This has been rightly criticised by 
A. Roy, who holds that Buddhism flourished both in Kamarupa 
and gnhatta.113 Gait, though he finds “no trace of this religion in 
the old records and inscriptions,’’^^^ points out on the contrary that 
Buddhism was wide-spread in Assam “at some previous period of 
its history.” The latter part of his remark is based on the remains 
of Buddhist temples throughout Assam.^^s As L. W. Shakespear 
rightly points out, the faith prevailed in the land even before the 
introduction of Hinduism, and many old temples might have been 
built on the old Buddhist sites.^^® There is, however, no reason to 
believe, as done in some quarters, that Bhagadatta^s family was 
Buddhist.^^’^ In any case, if Taranatha is to be believed, Buddhism 
existed in that country as early as Asvaghosa.^^® Before he took 
up the Buddhist faith, he is said to have visited lands as far as 
Kamarupa and defeated his Buddhist opponents there.^i® 

An examination of the materials will show that the faith pre¬ 
vailed in Kamarupa long before Yuan Chwang’s visit. The 
apparent reason for controversy is that Kamarupa is not men¬ 
tioned in early Buddhist works and in the inscriptions of Asoka; 
nor is it proved that the land was included within his empire.^^o 
This conclusion is no doubt borne out by the absence of any 
Asokan monument. But, we have noted that, as early as the 
NikdxjaSy the Lauhitya (Pdli-Lohicca) was known to the people 

112. J.A.R.5., 1936, pp. 115f. 

113. J.A.R.S., IV, pp. 18-22. 

114. History of Assam, p. 26. 

115. See A.C.JR., 1891; also Hunter, Statistical Account of Assam, I, p, 39; 
Butler, Sketch of Assam, p. 134. 

116. History of Upper Assam, etc,, pp. 71f. 

117. B. Powell, Indian Village Community, pp. 134f; C.R., 1868, pp. 77- 
101 . 

118. He flourished during the 2nd century A.D. (History of Bengal, I, 877). 

119. J. C. Ghosh, J.A.R.S., IV, pp. 47-48; J.C., HI, p. 133. 

120. Majumdar, Ancient India, pp. 271-72. 
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of Mid-India as the name of the country.^^i The texts (Uigha 
Nihdya, I, 224; Samyutta Nikdya, IV, 117) preserve the tradition 
of two Lauhitya Brahmanas, one figuring as the head of a Vedic 
college (Mahdsdld) at the village of Sdldvatt in Kosala, which was 
maintained on a royal fief, and the other as residing in the kingdom 
of Avanti. The one was a believer in the wisdom of keeping his 
spiritual lore secret, and the other was opposed to the Sramana 
teachers and openly abused them. The evidence proves that the 
KSmarupa Brahmanas from the Lauhitya region had contact with 
the Buddhist Sramanas, though this does not definitely point to 
the early introduction of the latter faith in that region. 

There are traditions in Tibet, Nepal, Bhutan and Assam that 
the Buddha died in Kamarupa. On the basis of this, Waddell 
writes that the mahdpari-nirvdm took place in west Assam in 
Sualkuchi or near the Buddhist temple at Hajo .^22 This is confirm¬ 
ed by the Hungarian traveller Csoma de Koros.^^ Shakespear, 
on the basis of these traditions, writes that not only the Buddha 
died in Kamarupa, but also that the Second Synod of the Buddhists 
was held there and that Assam was known to the Buddhists by 
another name, “which goes to prove that this region must in those 
far-off days have had a certain amount of hold on the country 
reaching as far as the Sadiya district where Major Hannay states, 
are to be found ruins of temples of undoubted Buddhist origin.”^^^ 
The tradition may be unfounded, for it is established that the Bud¬ 
dha died in KusinagaroP^^ in modem Gorakhpur, where an image of 
the master was found in a reclining posture. So the mahapari’- 
nirimna of the Buddha did not probably take place in Assam; but 
the Tibetan tradition may indicate that the land, known by another 
name, was associated with the faith from early times. It is likely 
that some relics of the Buddha were carried to Assam and 
enshrined in a place near Gauhati or most likely at Ha jo. 

According to other traditions, the older shrine at Hajo was a 
great chaitya, erected over the cremated relics of the Buddha’s body. 
The main image of the shrine, called Mddhava, is still visited by 

121. See B. M. Barua, Jif.Q., XXIII, p. 203. 

122. Buddhism of Tibet, pp. 307f; IC L». Barua, JAMS., H, pp. 39f. 

123. See A. Res., XX, p. 295. 

124. History of Upper Assam, etc., pp. 73£; C.R., 1867, pp. 509-532. 

125. Cunningham, Ar. S. Rep., I, XVIII, XXH; W. Hoey, 1900, 

I. pp. 74f; 1901, pp. 29f. 
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Tibetan Lamas, who take it as Mah&muni; the minor images are 
also known to them by other names. The rock, which is pointed 
out by the Buddhists as the cremation ground of the Buddha, and 
where there is the figure of a four-armed Vi^u, bears a Tibetan 
inscription with the famous Buddhist mantra: 'Om mani padme 
hurh\ The linga-yonl symbols of the Kedaranatha are also associat¬ 
ed with the Buddha by the Tibetan and Bhutanese pilgrims. 
Taranatha mentions a great chaitya as being situated in Kama- 
rupa; but Waddell believes that any chaitya erected there must 
be subsequent to the 7th century A.D.^^g Whatever its original 
significance, Hajo attained a great celebrity in Mahdydna Bud¬ 
dhism, and might have contained some relics of the Buddha. In 
fact, the place became a cosmopolitan centre of many cults, such 
as those of Suryya, Hayagriva Mddhava, the Buddha and others, 
and is visited even to-day by people of all faiths. The place 
subsequently became a great centre of Tantrik-Buddhism, like 
Kamakhya, where also, according to traditions, stood a Buddhist 

shrine.^27 

Kalhana states that Amrtaprabha (the daughter of a Kama- 
rupa king of probably the 5th century A.D.), wife of Meghavahana 
of Kasmira brought with her a Tibetan Buddhist guru of her 
father, called Stunpa, who built a vihdra in Kasmira (Lo Stunpa) .^^8 
This monastery was also noticed by Ou Kung. Stein points out 
that this is based on a genuine foundation.^^a The evidence not 
only points to cultural relations between Kamarupa, Tibet and 
Kasmira, but also seems to establish the fact that about that time 
Buddhism was prevalent in Kamarupa and was patronised by its 

rulers.^20 

The accounts of Yuan Chwang open a new chapter in the 
religious history of Kamarupa. The invitation sent by Bhaskara 
to Silabhadra, asking him to send the pilgrim to Kamarupa dis- 


126. Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, pp. 307f. 

127. M. Neog, LH.Q., XXVH, pp. 144f. 

128. Rajatamugim, III, 9-10. 

129. Kalhana’s Rdjatarangim, I, pp. 81-82. 

130. It is believed that the faith was carried to Burma and China via 
Assam: (Bagchi, India and China, pp. 7f). It may be noted that there 
are strong traditions in Siam, associated with Asoka, and that some early 
rulers of this land trace their origin from this king. Whatever the truth in 
these traditions, it is true that these along with the Buddhists migrated to 
Siam and other lands through Assam. 
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closes that though he had “not yet learnt the converting power 
residing in the law of Buddha.’’ he was overjoyed that this would 
be done through the pilgrim. Silabhadra at last requested the 
pilgrim to go to Kamarupa, saying that Bhaskara was earnest 
about the faith and “within his territories the law of Buddha has 
not widely extended.”i3i The evidence indicates that Bhaskara 
had a deep respect for the faith and the pilgrim, and that the faith 
had at least some hold in the land. When Harsa asked Bhaskara 
to send back the pilgrim, the latter refused in the beginning, but 
subsequently he agreed to accompany the pilgrim in his pilgrimage 
to Praydga and Kanauj. Bhaskara’s active participation in the 
ceremonies^32 his association with the pilgrim and Harsa make 
it clear that he had a special attachment for the faith. The pre¬ 
valence of Buddhism also becomes clear from the pilgrim’s 
accounts, who states that “whatever Buddhists there were in it 
(Kamarupa), performed their acts of devotion secretly.”^^^ Bhas¬ 
kara’s devotion to the faith becomes evident from his last request 
to the pilgrim to stay in his kingdom: “If the Master is able to 
dwell in my dominions — I will undertake to found one hundred 
monasteries on the Master’s behalf.”i34 it is also indicated by his 
offer of assistance to the Wang-Heuen-Tse mission against Arjuna,^^^ 
and the reception of two Chinese envoys, Li-Yi-Piao and Wang- 
Hiuan-Tse, through whom Bhaskara asked for a portrait of Lao Tse 
and a Sanskrit translation of Tao-teh-king.i36 Devavarman expres¬ 
sed his desire to bestow the Mrga^ikhdvana agralidra near Ndlandd 
tc the priests from China,evidently out of his respect for the 
faith. 

Taranatha describes how Dhitika, who succeeded Upagupta to 
teachership, became responsible for the spread of Buddhism in 
Kamarupa.^2® He further states that Asvabhava preached the 
Mahdydna cult in the land.^^^ The Tahgyur contains the Tibetan 


131. Life of Yuan Chwang, pp. 165f; Watters, I, p. 348. 

132. Life of Yuan Chwang, pp. 177-78; Beal, I, p. 215. 

133. Watters, JJ, pp. 185f; Beal, II, pp. 195f. 

134. Ibid. 

135. JA.SB., VI, p. 69; I.A., IX, p. 14. 

136. Bagchi, India and China, pp. 200f; Pre--Aryan and Pre^Dravidian in 
India, pp. 114-15, 

137. LA., 1881, 109-11, 192-93; J.R.A.S., 1881, pp. 558-72. 

138. V, p. 720. 

139. History of Buddhism, p. 199, 
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translation of a tract, entitles, ^dhydna sad-dharma^-vyavasthdna* 
by Avadhutipada, identified with Ratnasild of K^arupa.^^ The 
Manjusnynulakalpa states that later Buddhism was effective in 
EL^arupa. It is noticeable that king Harsadeva finds mention in 
that work. During the rule of the Salastambha line there were 
Buddhist scholars in Kamarupa, such as Abhinavagupta, to defeat 
whom Sankaracarya (A.D. 900) came to Kamarupa.^^^ The evi¬ 
dence proves that during that time the faith had considerable hold 
in the land.^^ Madhavac^ya in his ^Sankaravijaya^^^ states that 
Kumarila was born to defeat the Buddhists and clear the path for 
Sankaracarya to re-establish Br^mai>ism; Buddhist scholars from 
Kamarupa found an ardent supporter in Sudhanvan, a king of the 
Deccan, in whose country they are said to have sustained a defeat 
from Kumarila, after which the king ordered the killing of all 
Buddhists.^^^ The story is taken to be fictitious.^^^ It is, however, 
wrong to hold, as done by P. Bhattacharya^^® that iSankaracarya 
completely swept Buddhism out of India. Kamarupa we know, 
became a strong-hold of later Buddhism and this happened at a 
time when no sharp distinction remained between Brahmaijical 
and Buddhist gods. In the Tantrik-Buddhist days, K^arupa was 
one of the important pithas in Eastern India and the faith was 
patronised by the Pala rulers of Assam.^^*^ The land became asso¬ 
ciated with quite a good number of noted siddhas. It is, therefore, 
wrong to conclude with N. N. Das Gupta that during the times of 
Salastambha and Brahmapala we do not “come across any evi¬ 
dence as to any established seat of Buddhistic learning and culture 
anywhere in Kamarupa”. He further wrongly states that neither 
epigraphy nor literature gives us any information of the Buddhist 
celebrities of the land.^^® But, as we shall see, the existing mate¬ 
rials prove on the contrary that both Mahdydna and Vajraydna 
prevailed in the land, and various activities of the Vajraydna sid- 
dhas are associated with many places of Assam. 


140. N. N. Dasgupta, XXVI, p. 334. 

141. C. N. K. Aiyar, J§ahkardcdrya—His Life and Times, p. 56. 

142. See E.H.K., pp. 155, 160. 

143. Chap,, I, 52, 55. 

144. Ibid., 93; VH, 101. 

145. Aiyar, The Three Great Acdrya^-~^ankardcdrya, p. 30; also R. M. 
Nath, J.A.R.S, IV, pp. 31-39. 

146. J,AJt,S„ in, pp. 115f. 

147. See S. C. Goswami, HI, pp. 747f. 

148. 7.H.Q., XXVI, 333-36* 
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The prevalence of the faith is confirmed by a few records. The 
word ^dharma* occurs in the Nidhanpur grant and the Puspabhadra 
grant. The former states thus: “Victorious is (also) Dharma, the 
sole friend of the creation—^whose form is for the good of others, 
unseen (yet) whose existence is inferred from the results.”!^® 
Some writers believe that the word 'dharma' here refers to Bud¬ 
dhism.^®® P. Bhattacharya asserts that Bhaskara adopted the faith 
in order to gain popularity in Karnasuvarna}^^ But the reference 
here is hardly to any faith; nor does the passage contain an invoca¬ 
tion of Siva, as suggested by N. N. Dasgupta.^®^ The Puspabhadra 
grant, (v. 7) referring to king Dharmapala’s declaration of the 
glory of dharma, states thus: “O future kings, listen to this prayer 
of mine; the glory of sovereignty is uncertain like the flash of 
lightning, and is to be shunned, but *dharma\ the root of eternal 
bliss, is never to be given up.” This probably indicates the influ¬ 
ence of VajraydTia upon Dharmapala.^®^ The Gauhati grant of 
Indrapala (Line 51) mentions a sdsana connected with ‘Tathdgata\ 
N. N. Das Gupta’s explanation of the word as referring to a temple 
of the sun,^®^ is wrong. As the name suggests, it is likely that near 
the land, donated by the king, existed a Buddhist chaitya over 
some relics of the Buddha, for which an endowment was formerly 
made. In the Khonamukhi grant, Bharata is compared with Sdkya 
(Buddha). The reference to the death of Vanamala by religious 
suicide,^®® and the abdication of Jayamala in favour of his son, as 
he considered this world to be vain and human life as a water 
drop,i®® may indicate that they had come under the influence of 
later Buddhism; because during this period (A.D. 900) the faith 
had already gained some ground in the land. 

The prevalence of the faith is also supported by the existing 
ruins of temples and icons of the Buddha. Among the remains, 
we find traces of Buddhist temples not only at Ha jo, but also at 
Sihgri and Tezpur.^®^ It is likely that some Hindu temples were 
built on the sites of and with the materials of old Buddhist shrines. 

149. Nidhanpur grant, V 3. 
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151. E.J., Xn, 71-72. 
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Besides a few Buddhist icons, which we have mentioned in another 
connection, we have other remains in Goalpara. One fragment of 
carved stone from Dekdhoa shows the engraving of a lotus or 
dharmacakra of the Buddhist. A slab of stone from Pahcaratna 
in Goalpara shows similar engraving of a dharmacakra. The 
remains from Goalpara indicate that Vajraydna Buddhist temples 
existed there.^^® There are besides, many others belonging to the 
Tantrika-Buddhist period. 

4. The Solar cult: 

Sun worship in Assam has a great antiquity. We have exa¬ 
mined the possibility of the introduction of Alpine-Iranian 
or even Magian culture in Pragjyotisa, who were largely 
responsible for the growth of the cult and planetary worship 
in the land. The antiquity of the cult is indicated by the 
very name Pragjyotisa, which finds mention as early as the Grhya 
Sutras and the Epics, and others like Navagraha and the Suryya- 
pahar. The prevalence of the cult is also proved by a number of 
existing manuscripts of the period like the one, ^Kdmarupa niban- 
dhaniya khavdO'^^dhya of the 6tli-7th century A.D. The earliest 
reference to Pragjyotisa as a centre of sun-worship is found in the 
Grhya Sutras. The Sdnkhydyana-Grhyasamgraha states that a 
student should visit the sacred country of Pragjyotisa before sun¬ 
rise: (tato niskramya Prdgjyotisam punyadesam updgamya anu- 
dita dditye),^^^ Here Pragjyotisa is the same as the land of sun¬ 
rise (Udaydcala) of the Markandeya Purdna. (58). Udaydcala 
was another name of Pragjyolisa-Kamarupa, where, according to 
the same Pur ana (109), stood a temple of the sun. The same refer¬ 
ence is found in the Brhatsarhhitd, based on the geography of the 
Pardsara Tantra^^^ of the first century A.D.^®^ The evidence proves 
that Pragjyotisa-Kamarupa attained celebrity in sun-worship from 
early times.^®^ The Vardlia Purdiia (177, 21f) mentions Udayd¬ 
cala, Kdlapriya and Mulasthdna in connection with solar worship. 
This Udaydcala was another name of Udayddri of Somadeva^s 
Kathdsaritsdgara, and both the names stand for Pragjyotisa.^®^ 

158. See S. Kataki, J.A.R.S., April, 1934. 

159. II, (Banaras Sans. Series). 

160. Kern. Intro, to Brhatsarhhitd, 32. 

161. H. C. Chakladar, Studies in Kdinasutra, p. 72. 

162. J. C. Ghosh, J.A.R.S., V, pp. 117-18. 

163. R. C. Hazra’s location of Udaydcala-Udayddri in Orissa, (Bhdratdya 
Vidya, IV, 21216) is not established. 
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The Mdrkav4^y^ Purdna (66), while referring to the preva¬ 
lence of the solar cult in Kamarupa, states that Svarocis gave to 
his son Vijaya a noble city on a hill in Kamarupa. In relating the 
story of the restoration of youth to the king Rajyavardhana, the 
same Purdna (109) states how the Brahmanas of his kingdom went 
to Guruvisdla in Kamarupa where stood a temple of the sun, and 
the deity was worshipped by them and thereby they had their 
aim fulfilled. On the basis of this and other good evidence, it may 
rightly be inferred that the solar cult had a great hold in Kama¬ 
rupa, perhaps through the Iranian-Magian influence.^^^ The 
Kdlikd Purdna, referring to the cult, records that the 6ri Sur5rya 
mountain in Goalpara was the perpetual abode of the sun: (yatra 
dPAm ddityah satatayh sthitah). The same Purdna mentions the 
Citrasaila where the nine planets (Navagrahas) were propitiated. 
We have already stated, as described by Taranatha, who is of the 
opinion that the people of Kamarupa were formerly worshippers 
of the sun prior to the introduction of Buddhism by Dhitika, who 
had to convert the people under the pretence that he was a fol¬ 
lower of the solar cult.^®^ The Adicarita (Sankaradeva)^^ gives 
a description of the prevalence of the cult during the Vaisnava 
period. 

There are also a few references to the deity in epigraphs, 
though no definite invocation is found. In the Gauhati grant oc¬ 
curs the expression dditya-bJiaftdraka, which no doubt stands for 
the sun god.^®"^ 

The prevalence of the cult is proved by the existing remains 
of temples dedicated to the sun, and many icons of the deity, 
found in Dah Parvatia, Gahpur, Tezpur, Pandu, Sadiya, Sukresvara, 
Suryyapahar and other places of this ancient land.^®® R. D. Banerji 
noticed a beautiful figure of the deity in a panel from the ruins 
at Tezpur, and, on the basis of other remains in the area, he rightly 
concluded that a gigantic Suryya temple existed there.^^^ 

164. See Pargiter, (Mdrkandeya Purdna); K. h. Barua, J.A.R.S., V. pp. 
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The solar cults and fire worship in Assam later on came to be 
divested of their original meaning, and were no longer associated 
with the Visnu cult. In some form or other sun worship may be 
noticed even today not only in the harvesting rites of the tribes, 
but also among the people of the plains, particularly in their 
national festival 'Bihu\ associated both with the fire cult and 
harvesting rites. It is significant that under the influence of 
Vaisnavism, these festivals were given more national character 
than they had been before and became a part and parcel of 
Assamese Va4navism, the treatment of which faith in Assam will 
show how intimately it is connected with the solar cult and fire 
worship. 

5. Vaisnavism: 

The origin of Vaisnavism in Assam is uncertain, and the anti¬ 
quity of the origin of Vi^u-Vdsudeva-Krsria in India is disputed. 
Some ascribe the origin of Visnu-Krsna to the Mediterranean — 
Dravidian element^^o and even to the stone age,^*^! while others 
point to their non-Brahmanic or non-Vedic origin.^*^^ Those who 
support the Dravidian origin of Vaisqavism find support in the 
contention that the cult of bhakti belongs to that element.^^^ 
Hopkins deals with the evolution of Vaisnavism through successive 
stages, by which Visnu came to be identified with Vdsudeva- 
In any case, the worship of Vimu is as old as the Rig 
Veda, where he is called one of the ddityas, and Grierson rightly 
holds that the Bhdgavata doctrine was a development of the sun 
worship, common to both the Iranians and Indians.^’^^ But Visnu 
was only a minor god during that period and Vaisnavism as a 
faith is not found until the period of the Mahdbhdrata, There is 
in fact little connection between the cult of Vi^u of the Vedas 
and the bhakti cult or what may be called the sectarian Vaissnavism 
of later times.^*^® The name Vdsudeva finds mention in later Vedic 
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literature and in Pacini as a name of Visnu; the earliest reference 
to the Bhdgavatas is found in the Brahma SutrasA'^’^ The name 
Krsna is mentioned in the Chdndogya Upanisad (III, 17, 6). The 
Vr^i family, to which he belonged, is mentioned in the Brdh- 
manas}^^ All these prove the historical character of Vdsudeva- 
Krsim, who flourished during the time of the Kuru-Pandavas, men¬ 
tioned also in the Brahmanical literature.^’^^ Even Buddhist works 
like the Avaddnasataka (1/37) mention Nara-Ndrdyana-Visnu. 
The antiquity of the cult of Sankarsana-Vdsudeva is also proved by 
epigraphs from Besnagar and Nanaghat of 2nd and 1st century B.C. 
respectively.!®® In any case, the divine character given to Kr^a 
was a later development; Vdsudeva had little connection with 
Visnu of the Vedas, and the origin of sectarian Vaisnavism cannot 
be traced to the Vi^u cult of the Vedas}^^ But, with the incorpo¬ 
ration of the idea of incarnation into the system,!®2 the two cults 
became identified under the name of Vaisnavism, and with the 
passage of time, Visnu of the Vedic period, Ndrdyann of the Panca-^ 
rdtras, Vdsudeva-Krsna of the Satvats and Gopala of the Ahhiras 
came to be worshipped under the unified name of Vipiu, in and 
through his different manifestations. 

Vaisnavism was established in Assam at a time when Brah¬ 
manical culture made considerable progress, and, as the evidence 
shows, the worship of both Visnu and his incarnations was pre¬ 
valent in the land from early times. The association of Vimu^ 
Krsna with Pragjyotisa is well-known. In the Mahdhhdrata, Visnu 
is called Pragjyotisa jyestha}^^ The Kdlikd Purdna mentions as 
many as five incarnations of the deity as being worshipped in 
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different places of Assam* These are; Hayagnva^ worshipped in 
Manikuta (Hajo); Fish incarnation, worshipped in the Matsyadh- 
vaja mount to the east of Manikuta; Mddhava in the form of 
Bhairava, named Pandundtha in Raksakuta; the Boar incarnation 
in the Citravaha mount and Vdmdeva-Kr^na in the Dikkaravdsini 
region.^8^ The Yoginl Tantra gives a different story of the origin 
of Visnu worship, particularly in the Manikuta,^^^ The mode of 
worship of Vdsudeva-KrsTia in the Kdlikd Purd^a (83/141) is al¬ 
most similar to the rules laid down in the Pancardtra Sarhhitds,^^ 
The Vardha Purdna states that in the Himalayas there was a tem¬ 
ple of Kokdmukhasvdmin, the abode of Vi^nu, which contained his 
best shrine and image. The Brahma Purdna (144-15) states that 
Naraka, the lord of Pragjyotisa was born in the Kokdmukha- 
tirtha.^^'^ In fact, the story of the birth of Naraka through the 
Boar incarnation of Vimu, as given in the Visnu Purdna (Bk. I, V) 
and other sources, and the claim of the rulers of ancient Assam 
to trace their descent from him, point to an early belief in the 
incarnation of the god, whether in the form of Krsna or any other 
form; this idea of incarnation is as old as the Rig Veda (VII, 100, 
6) The association of Krsna with the story of BSna and Bhis- 
maka also points to an early belief in the divine character of the 
god. Yuan Chwang states that Bhaskara was descended from 
Ndrdyanadeva (Visnu) Bana in his Harsacarita describes that 
king as belonging to the Vaisnava family (Vaifnauauamsa) The 
Epics and the Purdnas also show that Bhagadatta had a particular 
devotion to Kr^a. This is confirmed by the Tezpur grant of Vana- 
mala. (v. 5). 

The antiquity of the cult of Visnu in one of his incarnations 
is associated with the Hayagnva-Mddhava worship in Hajo. The 
horse cult in fact is found in the worship of Dadhikrd or Agni in 
the form of a horse in the texts, which later on came to be identi¬ 
fied with the Hayagnva-Mddhava}^^ This incarnation is described 
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in the Mahdhhdrata and the Purdnas, and its worship originated 
in the worship of Agni or the sun. The Matsya Purdna (53) 
relates that this incarnation preceded even the Matsydvatdra. The 
^dnti Parvan (347) shows that Vi^u assumed the Hayagnva form 
to recover the Vedas from the demons Madhu and Kaitahha, Ac¬ 
cording to other accoxmts and the Purdnas, like the Kdlihd, it was 
Vipiu, in his Hayagnva form, who killed the demon Jvardsura on 
the Manikuta, where stood a temple of Hayagnva Vimu. Ac¬ 
cording to another version, Vi^u killed Hayagnva near Visvanatha 
and then migrated to Manikuta.^^^ The Harivamsa (64) states that 
Krsna, after killing Naraka, Nisuinda and Hayagnva, went to 
Manikuta or Maniparvata. The Padma Purdna (47, 36) describes 
the Hayagnva sdlagrdma, and the Garuda Purdna (34) gives the 
mode erf worship of Hayagnva, which was but a mixture of the 
Paur^c and Tantrik faiths. In the Skanda Purdna (xiv-xv) 
and the Devi Purdna the story of the origin of the Hayagnva in¬ 
carnation is given; an almost similar story is narrated in the 
Vdmana Purdna, Vi^u Purdna (ix, 2) and other texts, where 
Visnu is said to have taken the head of a horse in the Bhadrdsva- 
varsa. We know that the Mdrkandeya Purdna (58-59) and the 
Vdyu Purdna (45) include Mandara, Karatoyd, Lauhitya and 
Prdgjyotisa in Bhadrdsvavarsa, The Vdyu Purdm (36) again attri¬ 
butes the name of Bhadrdsva to the white horse of Vi^u, meaning 
the Hayagnva incarnation. In the Buddhistic accounts Bhadrdsva 
is replaced by the name Purvavideha,^^^ and the limits of Bhadrdsva 
included the regions from Videha to Lohita. The Kdlikd Purdna 
includes the Karatoyd region within Kamarupa. The evidence 
proves that Kamarupa formed part of Bhadrdsva, and that the 
Hayagnva worship of Visnu, originally associated with Agni, was 
prevalent in the land, at least in the temple at Hajo and probably 
at Kam^hya.^^4 Whatever the antiquity of the cult of Hayagriva 
Mddhava, it is certain that it had its T^trik affiliation, as shown 
by the Purdnus and the Tantras. 

Of the inscriptions of the period, the earliest reference to 
Visnu worship is found in the Ba^angd epigraph of Bhutivarman 
(A.D. 553-54) and the king is here mentioned as 'Paramadaivata- 
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Paramahkdgavata\^^^ Bhaskara is said to have been created by 
the holy lotus, issuing from the navel of Vi^u, (Nidhanpur grant, 
L. 34). Ratnapala is compared with Rama, Krsnia, Purvsottama 
and Jaiidrdana, (Gauhati grant, v. 9; Bargaon grant, L. 46). The 
assumption of the epithet ^Vdrdha^ by that king, (Gauhati grant), 
like Har?ap^a (Khonamukhi grant, L. 10) and Dharmapala (Pus- 
pabhadra grant), points to the fact that they were devoted to Visnu. 
All the records of the period refer to the Boar incarnation of Visnu, 
(Nidhanpur grant, v. 4; Tezpur grant, vv. 3-4; Puispabhadra grant, 
V. 1), but also of Hari (Gauhati grant, vv. 4-5; Bargaon grant, 
V. 3; Nidhanpur grant, v. 19), Upendra (Nowgong grant, v. 3), 
Ndrdyana (Khonamukhi grant, v. 2), Achyuta (Guakuchi grant), 
Krsna (Tezpur grant, vv. 4-5) and others. But, there is no parti¬ 
cular invocation of Visnu, except in the Puspabhadra grant of 
Dharmapala, which opens with an invocation of the Boar incar¬ 
nation. The contention of P. Bhattacharya that Dharmapala 
embraced Vaisnavism at the time of the issue of the grant,is 
doubtful. The name Dharmapala is, however, mentioned by the 
biographer of iSahkaradeva in association with the faith.^**^^ The 
donee of the said grant is mentioned as the .worshipper of the 
lotus feet of Mddhava from his birth: (Yo bdlyatah prabhrti 
Mddhavapadapadma pujd prapanca racandm suciram), (Puspa¬ 
bhadra grant, v. 18). Records also mention different consorts of 
Vi§nu, such as Laksmi, whose perpetual abode is in the bosom of 
Ndrdyana (Nidhanpur grant, vv. 17, 19); she is also the goddess 
of wealth and splendour; she is Sn, Kamalanivdsini (Hayuhthal 
grant), Kamald, Bhdrati (Subhahkarapataka grant, v. 9), Sydmd 
(Nowgong grant, v. 20), Sarasvati (iSubhahkarapataka grant, v. 9) 
and many others. She is said to have been favourably disposed 
towards the rulers. 

The worship of Visnu and his incarnations is also proved by 
epigraphy. We have already mentioned that the Purdnas point to 
the worship of Mddhava, Vdsudeva, Vardha, Hayagriva, Ndrdyana 
and the like, and that epigraphs make particular mention of the 
Boar incarnation. The other incarnations are Parasurdma, ‘who 
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washed his blood-stained axe in the water of the Lauhitya' (Gau- 
hati grant, v. 13); Narasirhha and Rama (Guakuchi grant), ‘who 
crossing the ocean killed Rdvana’ (Gauhati grant, v. 9; Kamauli 
grant, v. 4); and Krsvu (Gauhati grant, v. 9; Tezpur grant, vv. 3-5), 
who was the most popular of all incarnations. Epigraphs also men¬ 
tion the sportive Bdlakrma or Gopdla who was brought up by 
Yasodd (Guakuchi grant, v. 24) and was the delight of the Gopis 
(Tezpur grant, v. 13). Some writers hold that even the personal 
names of persons, such as Vanamala and those of the Brahmanas 
like Mddhava, Kesava, etc., indicate faith in But, such 

conclusions are inconclusive, because the name of a person has 
little to do with any particular faith. Vanamala himself was 
devoted to Siva (Nowgong grant, v. 12). 

We have extensive archaeological remains of temples, dedi¬ 
cated to Visnu and his incarnations and icons of the deity through¬ 
out Assam.^^ The remains show that beginning at least with the 
5th and 6th century A.D.^®® Visnu was worshipped in his icono- 
graphic representations, and Vai§navism was widespread in 
the land. 

Both literary^oi and archaeological sources, therefore, point 
to the conclusion that the worship of Visnu and his incarnations 
was established in the land from early times. Hence it is wrong 
to hold that the faith had its origin in Assam only with the 
Vai^ava reformers, though it is true that the Neo-Vaisnavism of 
gahkaradeva and Madhavadeva differed a great deal from the 
earlier system, based on Tantrik rites. But, having its origin in 
the solar cult of the Alpine-Iranians and Magians, the cult was 
gradually developed into the worship of Visnu and his incarna¬ 
tions, under the Brahmanical influence that was responsible for 
the Bhdgavatism of the Gupta period With the extinction of 
Pala rule in Assam during the 12th century A.D., and while the 
Tantrik-Buddhist system became strong, there was a period of 
chaos in the land, marked by revolting rites, until these were 
temporarily suppressed by the Vai^ava reformers. It is remar¬ 
kable, however, that many Tantrik-Buddhist rites have crept also 
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into the Neo-Vaisnavism of later times through a process of absorp¬ 
tion. It is also to be admitted that Vai^ava preachings and the 
satras, established by the reformers, have fundamentally been 
based on those of the Buddhists of an earlier period.203 

6. Origin of Saktism and Tantrikism—^worship of Siva and Devi: 

The cult of fertility or the worship of the phallus, linga and 
yorii, personified later on as Siva and the Mother Goddess or Devi, 
which formed the basis of Saktism and Tantrikism, is found not 
only in the prehistoric finds, such as Neohths^ and Megaliths 
which are so extensive in Assam, but also from the Indus valley 
remains^®^ and Vedic literature.^®® The cult is to be associated 
with the pre-Aryan element; even the word linga has been attri¬ 
buted to an Austric origin.^’^ Phallic worship definitely formed 
part of the religious life of the non-Aryans and Aryans in Assam. 
The Sakti as a cosmic energy, personified as a female, is one of 
the oldest faiths in India, and some of the names of the goddess 
like Durgd, Kali, and Vmd occur in the Vedic literature.^®* But, 
it is almost certain that 6aktism had a non-Vedic origin and Uma 
or Kali was probably a female mountain ghost, which was later 
on identified with the wife of Rudra, or brought into line with 
the Brahmanic thoughts.^®® Even Rudra is called Ginsa (moun¬ 
tain god). The names like Umd and Durgd of the Vedic lite¬ 
rature can hardly be identified with Devi or Sakti of the Sakta 
faith.^^® But, with the development of the faith, these names 
of the goddess, whether Hindu or Buddhist in origin, came to 
be taken as manifestations of the same female principle or Devi, 
like her consort Rudra, Siva or Mahadeva, known under various 
names. As the following treatment will show Saktism had a 
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stronghold in Assam from early times, contributed more by the 
non-Aryans than the Aryans. 

Tantrikism is also definitely of non-Aryan original! 
elements—the use of magic and charms, the revolting rites, the 
use of wine, the belief in the efficacy of mantras and sex worship 
are found in other primitive cultures all the world over,^^ and 
the high antiquity of the cult is pointed out by all. The Aryans 
only systematised it.^i^ Some elements of the faith are found not 
only in the Atharva Veda but also in the Rig Veda and in other 
religious and secular works.^^^ According to the Kauldrnava 
Tantra (II, 10) even the revolting Kaula rites are represented 
as being the essence of the Vedas. The origin of mantra^ yantra 
and cakra is, therefore, to be traced back to the Vedas. 

The Tantras are broadly divided into orthodox and heterodox, 
the former including the Agamas and the Ydmalas with their 
supplements and the latter, both Hindu and Buddhistic, are re¬ 
presented by different schools of Kuldcara, Vdmdcdray Sahaydna, 
Vajraydna, etc. P. C. Bagchi points out that the mystic character 
of the latter was due to a foreign element, and that, while Mid- 
Tndia was the centre of the orthodox system, outer India was 
thri of the heterodox one, of which the famous centres were 
Kdmarupa, Purnagiri, Oddiydna and Jalandhar a. Most of the 
writers on the subject believe in the foreign origin of Tantri¬ 
kism fi, Sastri quotes from the Kubjikd Tantra^^^ to show 
its foreign origin. The Tdrd Tantra states that the cult of Cina 
Tdrd came from Mahdcina, Levi finds in Cina Tdrd an echo of 
secret societies in China.^^^ Mahdcina Tdrd is identified with 
Ekajatd whose cult is said to have been taken by Nagarjuna 
from Tibet.2^® In the Sanmoha Tantra, found in Nepal, the same 
origin of the Mahdcina Tdrd is given, and it is stated that Ugratdrd 
was born in Ctnadesa, A number of Tantrik centres from out- 
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side India find mention in the same work, which include Tibet, 
Nepal, Bhutan, Mahac2na, Media, Persia, etc., along with the 
non-Aryan centres from Southern India.^^^ 

But Tantrikism has been intimately associated with Kama- 
rupa-KLamakhya from early times. As Hutton believes, it proba¬ 
bly originated with the incorporation into Hinduism of a fertihty 
cult which preceded the faith in Assam as the religion of the 
country.220 It is also believed that the cult travelled from Assam 
and Bengal to Dravidian India.^^ Some attribute the origin of 
the faith to Orissa or Bengal rather than to Assam.^ As N. L. 
Dey writes, the Tantrik faith as an offshoot of later Buddhism 
developed about the 9th century A.D. under the P^as of Gauija. 
The Buddhist university of Vikramasild, founded by Dharmapala 
became a famous centre of the Tantrik faith, whence it spread 
to K^arupa.223 Wilson believes “that Assam, or at least the 
north-east of Bengal, seems to have been in a great degree the 
source from which the Tantrik and Sakta corruption of the reli¬ 
gion of the Vedas and Purdnas proceeded.”224 Eliot holds the 
same view.^^ It may be that some elements of the faith had a 
foreign origin, but that Assam was one of the great centres of 
Tantrikism, is proved by the Tantras themselves. It is quite 
likely that this land, with her non-Aryan elements, contributed 
to the origin and growth of the system, and we need not go to 
Orissa, Bengal or elsewhere to account for its introduction. It 
is associated more with the non-Aryans than the Aryans, and the 
Alpines or the Magians perhaps greatly contributed to its deve¬ 
lopment in Kamarupa-Kamakhya.226 The Austric and the Tibeto- 
Burmans, as shown by the phallic megalithic remains, really laid 
the foundation of the system, the final form of which was given 
by the assimilation of both Hindu and Buddhistic ideas. In short, 
the origin and later growth of some of the important elements of 
Ttotrikism are to be attributed to the non-Aryans in ancient 
Assam, one of the fertile fields in Eastern India for the develop¬ 
ment of those ideas. 
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(i) Worship of Siva: The worship of Siva in his different 
manifestations, and both in his phallic and iconographic represen¬ 
tations, has a great antiquity in Assam. This is shown by lite¬ 
rature and archaeology. The Kdlika Purdna mentions fifteen 
centres of the faithi^ and describes that before the introduction 
of Devi worship in Kamakhya by Naraka, Siva was recognised 
as the guardian deity of the land, which was his own domain: 
(sa ca desah svardjydrthe purvam guptas ca SamhhuTid).^ Even 
during the time of Naraka, Siva is said to have remained con¬ 
cealed within his own city: (Samhhurantar-guptah sa me pure) ^ 
and he was worshipped by the KiratasP^ 

Traces of the faith are found among Tibeto-Burman tribes, 
such as the Koches. The faith was perhaps popular among them, 
and even among the Khasis, who were the authors of some ancient 
megaliths of Assam. As we have shown, the worship of the prin¬ 
ciples of procreation, representing Siva and his consort, is to be 
attributed to the non-Aryans in the land. The Skanda Parana 
relates how the king Jalpa became a Siva worshipper.It is 
believed to have been introduced by Jalpesvara from Jalpaiguri, 
who also built a temple of the same name there.232 But, as we 
have stated, the faith prevailed in the land even before Naraka. 
Bana in his Harsacarita refers to Bhaskara’s devotion to ‘the lotus- 
feet of Siva\^ The Yoqini Tantra mentions the worship of the 
deity in his liiiga form.234 According to the Purdnas, Bana and 
his family were great devotees of SivaP^ 

Epigraphs refer to the worship of the deity and the erection 
of Siva temples. Vanamala repaired the fallen lofty temple of 
Hetuka Sulin (Siva) (Tezpur grant, v. 24). Ratnapala ‘studded 
the earth with white-washed temples enshrining Samhhu/ 
(Gauhati grant, v. 10). The grant rf Vallabhadeva refers to a 
temple of Mahddeva (v. 13). Bhagadatta, who was so devoted to 
Kr^a, worshipped Siva with penance (Tezpur grant, v. 5). Vajra- 
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datta had an unblemished faith in Siva (Nowgong grant, v, 8). 
The Doobi grant begins with an invocation to Siva in his concrete 
form: He “is lovely with the moon as the headgear, the holder 
of the bow, decorated with particles of ashes”, (v. 1). The same 
grant describes Bhaskara as a follower of the doctrine of Mahd-> 
deva (v. 55). The Nidhanpur grant describes Siva's concrete 
manifestation (v. 2). In the Tezpur Rock inscription, Harjjara 
is described as a Paramarndhesvara, (L. 2). That Vanamala had 
a faith in Siva^ is shown by his erection of a Siva temple (Tezpur 
grant, v. 24). His Tezpur grant opens with an invocation to the 
god: “May Siva, on whom the waters of Gangd cast up by the 
wind are, as it were, the stars on the firmament, sanctify you”, 
(v. 2). In the Nowgong grant Vanamala is described as having 
great faith in Bhdva (v. 12). The grant opens with an invocation to 
Rudra (v. 1). The Bargaon grant gives a description of Siva's 
tdnduva dance, stating that the water of the Lauhitya was made 
beautiful by the reflection falling on it from the dancing figure 
of Sankara who was engaged in marking quick time music in his 
primeval form, who assumed numberless forms for the welfare of 
the world (vv. 1-2). The reference shows that Siva was con¬ 
ceived as a benefactor of all and a supreme lord in his concrete 
form. The Gauhati grant opens with an invocation to Sambhu 
and Pasupati along with the consorts Gau'n and Gangd (v. 1), 
Siva was also identified with Visnu: “May Pasupati be glorious, 
the lord of the creation (who is) the famous great Boar of a 
wonderful bodily form and she also the Earth, the mother of 
him (Naraka)”, (Ibid, v. 2). In the grants of Dharmapala, Siva 
is conceived, probably under the influence of Tantrik-Buddhism, 
as the embodiment of two unifying principles, called Ardhayuvai^- 
vara (Khonamukhi grant, v. 1; Subhankarapataka grant, v. 1). 
The Kamauli grant states that Siva was worshipped by the 
Brahmana Sridhara undergoing penance and starvation (v. 20), 

Epigraphy further testifies to the widespread prevalence of 
the faith and the worship of Siva in his different mythological 
manifestations. He was also conceived both in his abstract and 
concrete forms, to some of which we have already made reference. 
The concrete representation will also be evident from the study 
of his sculptures. As has already been indicated, he stood both 
for creation and destruction, explained by his various names. 
He is Adideva (Khonamukhi grant, v. 1), Paramamahesvara 
(Tezpur Rock. Ins. L. 2), Mahesvara (Doobi grant, v. 55; Nidhan- 
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pur grant, v. 2), Isvara (Tezpur grant), Mahddeva (grant of 
Vallabhadeva, v. 13), Siva (Tezpur grant, v. 5; Kamauli grant 
V. 20) Mahavardha (Gauhati grant); Prajddhimtha {Ihid), 
Sambhu {Ibid, v. 10), Sankara (Bargaon grant, vv. 1-2), Pasupati 
(Gauhati grant, vv. 1-2), Bhdva (Nowgong grant, v. 12), Isa (Ibid 
V. 8), Pivdkapdni (Doobi grant, v. 1; Tezpur grant, v. 2), Rudra 
(Nowgong grant, v. 1), Hetuka Sulin (Tezpur grant, v. 24), GaurU 
pati (Grant of Vallabhadeva), Hara (Bargaon grant), Kdmesvara 
(Tezpur grant; Gu^uchi grant), Padmandtha (Kamauli grant, 
V. 26), Kitava (Gauhati grant, v. 1) Ardhandrisvara (Khonamukhi 
grant, v. 1; 6ubhahkarapataka grant, v. 1) and others. 

The worship of Siva in his various forms is confirmed by the 
extensive ruins of temples and icons of the deity, found through¬ 
out the State. The evidence shows that as early as the 5th cen¬ 
tury A.D., if not earlier, he was worshipped by his iconographic 
representations in temples and the faith was popular among all 
classes of people. 

(ii) Worship o/ Devi: We have already discussed the origin 
of Saktism and T^trikism of a later time. That Kamarupa was 
an important centre of Devi worship both in her symbolic and 
iconographic representations under various names, and along with 
her companion Siva, is proved by literature and archaeology. The 
extant Purdnas point to the antiquity of the cult, connected with 
the worship of Kamakhya or Yonl jntha of the Tantras, enshrined 
in the temple at Nildcala, where the genital organ of Sail is believed 
to have fallen. The tradition is described in detail in the Devi 
Purdna, the Kdlikd Purdna (64/59), the Yoginl Tantra and other 
works.23« The Devi Purdna (39/14; 42/9) states that the 
Devi was worshipped in her different forms in centres like Kama¬ 
rupa, Kamakhya, Bhottadesa and other lands. The Austric for¬ 
mation of the names, Kamakhya and Kamarupa indicates that the 
deity was formerly a goddess of spirits or ghosts, who were wor¬ 
shipped in a cremation ground.237 it is possible that the Yoni god¬ 
dess migrated to Assam with the migration of Austrics or the 
matriarchal tribes like the Khasis and the Garos and that Naraka 
became responsible for the foundation of the Devi worship in Kama- 


236. According to the Y.T., Kdm&khyd is the same as Kdlt, the eternal Iti 
the form of Brahma (1/15). 

237. K^ati, Assamese—Its Formation and Development, pp. 53f; NJA., 
I, pp, 1-23; also Mother Goddess Kdmakhyd, pp. 40f. 
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khya; but with his death, Kamakhya was no longer the Mother 
Goddess, the companion of but became the amorous wife 

Pdrvatl of Siva. Subsequently Pdrvald was assimilated into the 
virgin goddess of sex and beauty, Tripura. The cults of virgin 
goddess and of the sexual aspect of Devi worship seem to have 
been derived from the cult of Tripura.^ The Purdnas and the 
Tantras also state that Naraka was placed in charge of Kdmdkhyd, 
and, as B. K. K^ati rightly remarks, the word K^arupa 
(Kamakhya) symbolises a new cult, and in exaltation of it 
the land itself was rechristened. The very names K^arupa — 
Kamakhya, therefore, suggest that the cult is derived from some 
Austric divinity .239 The Alpines had perhaps their part to play 
in the later development of the cult, which received new orienta¬ 
tion when they came into contact with the gaktas. It was natural 
that Kamarupa, where non-Aryans were numerically predomi¬ 
nant, constituted one of the famous centres of Sakti worship. We 
have already made it clear that the foundation of both Saktism 
and Tatrikism was laid largely by the megalithic culture of the 
tribes of Assam. 

As early as Kalidasa^^* we find mention of Hemapdflia, stand¬ 
ing for ICamarupa-Kamakhya.24^ The Kdmapitha of the Tantras 
was no other than Kamarupa and Kamakhya. Among texts com¬ 
posed in Assam, the Acdrya Samhitd, based on the Suta Samhitd 
and the Rudraydmala Tantra, contains a dialogue between Siva 
and Pdrvald.^ The Garwda Parana (89) mentions both Kama- 
rupa and Kamakhya as great places of pilgrimage; (Kdmarupam 
mahdidrtham Kdmdkhyd tatra tisthati). The worship of the deity 
is also proved by the fact that Kamarupa is included among coun¬ 
tries having Devi worship. It finds mention in 'Saptapancasad^ 
desavihhdga^ based on the Saktisamgama Tantra. Similar divi¬ 
sions are found in the Chandragarbha Sutra of Narendrayasa 
(A.D. 566) and the Sanmoha Tantra?^ The Kamarupa Ydtrd, 
based on the Yoginl Tantra, the Kdlikd Purdna and the 
Kauldrnava, deals with the rules in connection with the pil¬ 
grimage to K^akhya. The Tiksakalpa deals with the mode of 


238. Mother Goddess Kdmdkhyd, pp. 43f; K,P., 66/50; Y.T., 1/17/31. 

239. Ibid, pp. 35f. 
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241. J. C. Ghosh, J.AJI.S., V, pp. 117-18. 
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the worship of Tdrd. The Kdmdkhyd Tantra mentions the glory 
of the Sakti faith. The Yoginl Tantra, the Hara--Gauri Samvada 
and other Tantras give detailed accounts of the Devi worship. The 
latter work mentions four important centres of T^trik worship, 
such as Ratnayltka, Kdmapitha, Svarnapitha and Saunvdra- 
pitha. The worship of Kamakhya in Kdmakuta or Nildcala 
was the most important of all. In the Kdlikd Purdna, the 
worship of no other deity than Kamakhya is enjoined.^^ The 
temple at Kamakhya, therefore, has the reputation of the worship 
of the Devd with numerous T^trik rites and sacrifices, the details 
of which are given in the Kdlikd Purdna and also in the Yogini 
rantra.245 

The temple of Tdmesva'n (copper temple) at Sadiya was 
another noted centre of Devi worship in a different form, but with 
the same bloody sacrifices, even of human beings. She was the 
same goddess as Dikkaravdsinl of the Tantras and Purdnas. She 
assumed two forms: Tlksna-Kdntd (fearful appearance) and 
Lalitd-Kdntd (graceful appearance). The former was Ekajatd 
(single matted hair) and was known as Ugratdrd, with her attend¬ 
ants, such as Cdmundd, Vikald, Bhlsand, etc.^^^ The worship of the 
Tantrik-Buddhist goddess Ugratdrd was established in Kamarupa 
in the Ugratdrd temple during the time of the Pala rulers.^^^ The 
place is traditionally associated with the Ndbhijpdtha. In the 
Manjusminulakalpa (v. 900) Kamarupa is mentioned as a pntlfia 
where the worship of Tdrd led to siddhL So Tdrd or Ugratdrd, 
having a Buddhist origin, was later on assimilated into the Tantrik 
system. ‘The modern cult of Tdrd', as remarked by R. P. Chanda, 
‘‘seems to be a Brdhmanic Sdkta adaptation of the Mahdydna Bud¬ 
dhist cult of Tdrd", and she “was evidently admitted to the Mahd¬ 
ydna pantheon from the older sdkta pantheon.”^® Most of these 
forms of the goddess were worshipped in Assam with bloody sacri¬ 
fices, and under the Tantrik system they were taken as manifesta¬ 
tions of Devi, Durgd or Kdli, As the Yoginl Tantra states, Tdrd, 
like Kdmdkhyd, is the same as Kdll and the embodiment of love. 


244. K.P., 83/39, 51. 
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Under the influence of the Hindu and Tantrik^Buddhist doctrines, 
therefore, the original goddess DevS or Kdmdkhyd came to be 
known as Kdlt, Ugratdrd^ Cdmundd and the like to the worshippers 
of the faith in general, and was worshipped under these names on 
different occasions. 

The worship of Devi is also proved by epigraphy. The king 
Indrapala is mentioned as versed in the Tantrik lore.^* The Tez- 
pur grants and the Gauhati grant***^ point to the prevalence of 
the cult of MahdGaun. The former grant states that the mount 
Kdmahdta was inhabited by Kdmesvard and MahdGaun, There 
are other references to Pdrvatl (Gauhati grant, v. 14), Gaun 
{Ibid, v. 1; Doobi grant, v. 40), Ganga (Gauhati grant, v. 1), Girija 
(Khonamukhi grant, v 11) and the like. 

The extensive ruins of temples dedicated to Devi along witli 
Siva and their icons have been noticed from a number of places 
in Assam.252 This confirms our belief that the faith had an import¬ 
ant stronghold in the land from early times. 

The existing materials, both records and remains, therefore, 
point to the widespread prevalence of the faith;^ even after the 
Varginava reformation a great bulk of the population remained 
sdktas, and the temple of Kamakhya is still one of the great centres 
of Hindu pilgrimage for all sects from all parts of India, and hun¬ 
dreds of animals and birds are sacrificed at the altar of the Devi 
in the name of religion.^^^ With the incorporation of later Bud¬ 
dhist ideas into the system, Kamarupa remained a noted centre of 
the Tantrik-Buddhist faith. 

7. The latest {diase of Buddhism, Vajrayana and the Siddhas: 

That ancient Assam was a great centre o! later Buddhism is 
shown by a number of sources. This was known as Vajrayana or 
Tantrik-Buddhism, and grew as a result of the incorporation of 
Sakti worship into Mahdydna, In the opinion of the Vajrayanists 
it is coextensive with *Dharma\^^ It is “a queer mixture of monis- 

249. Gauhati grant. 

250. K.S., p. 63. 

251. Ibid, p. 138. 
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tic philosophy, magic and erotics with a small admixture of Bud^ 
dhistic ideas*”®® Both the Hindu and the Buddhist siddhas con* 
tributed to its growth, and Kamarupa, with so many non-Aryan 
cults, constituted one of the fertile fields for the development of 
the faith.®^ Speaking of Tantrikism and Vajmyuna, L. De La 
Vallee Poussin writes that Tantrikism is not merely a pagan wor¬ 
ship but also a way to liberation. It is constituted of three ele¬ 
ments, tantra, mantra and uajra. Vajra stands for the divine 
energy, identified with intelligence, and its followers ultimately 
attain prajndpdramitd (perfect truth) Vajra also stands for the 
Imga as padma for the yoni. Two interpretations are applied by 
the right and left handed worshippers; the latter conceives Vajra 
according to Saiva pattern and the former is related to the Vedan- 
tist or the Yoga tradition. The left handed worship was a Bud¬ 
dhist adaptation of Saivism or rather Saktism; in order to realise 
divine nature, the followers had to perform the rites of union with 
a woman (yogim mudrd) ; but the purification of body and mind 
before such enjoyment constituted the Tdntrik-Vajraydna of the 
right-handed worship.®® It is likely that the Cult was influenced 
by the Magians. The worship of deities in their embrace was a 
symbol of the mahdsukha in Sunyatd.^ Vajraydna, in any case, 
with its magic and rituals, means an 'adamantine path^ or the 
‘vehicle of the diamond’ and it drew its inspiration from a Tantrik 
work, known as ^Guhyasamdja^ attributed to the Siddha Asanga 
The SahajfUl cult or Sahajaydna was an offshoot of Vajraydna and 
based on the similar union between two sexes, leading to final libe¬ 
ration.®® 

According to the Sddhavdmdld,^ the four centres of Vajraydna 
were Kdmdkhyd, Snhatta, Pufnagiri, and 04diydmx The Kdlikd 
Purdna mentions Odrdpitha, Sdlasaila, Pwrnapitha and Kdmarupa. 
In the Sahajaydna the siddhas associated the nerve centres with 
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O^^iydnd, Jdlandhara, Purnagiri and Kdmarupa?^ The origin of 
the cult is associated with O^diydna by Pag Som Zon Zan, which 
states that the first siddha was Rahula or Saraha. O^iydnd is 
associated with Lankapuri, and on the hint of Jacobi, B. Bhatta- 
charya places the former in Assam, identifying Lankdjmn with 
Lanka in Nowgong/^^ According to Pag Som Zon Zan, Saraha 
was born of a Brahmana and a Ddkini in Rdjnl and flourished 
during the time of Chandrapala of Eastern India.^ He is said to 
have performed miracles in the presence of the king Ratnapala 
and his minister, and to have converted them to Vajraydna. G. Tucci 
points out, on the basis of Gruhto’b^ that Rahula was a Sudra from 
KLamarupa; but in Bka Ababs Bdun Idan he is said to have been 
a Brahmana from Oddiydna (Odivisa) The actual origin of the 
siddha is uncertain; but it appears probable that he was bom in 
Oddiydna, which, as suggested by H. P. Sastri, is to be located in 
Orissa,^® as Odra, another name of Orissa is similar to Oddiydna; 
but later on Rahula’s main activities were confined to Rdjm or 
modern Rani in Kamarupa. It is of interest that Rahula converted 
Ratnapala, who was probably a king of Kamarupa, and the former, 
therefore, flourished towards the end of the tenth or the beginning 
of the 11th century A.D.^^s So Rahula, the founder of the faith> 
found support in the royal patronage of the Palas of Assam. Rahula 
or Saraha’s disciple was Nagarjuna, who is associated with two 
sadhands,^^ one for Vajraydna and the other for Ekajatd, who is 
identified wih Mahdcina Tdrd, and whose cult is said to have been 
recovered by Nagarjuna from Tibet.^^i In the Sanmoha Tantra, 
the origin of Ekajatd. is given, and Ugratdrd is said to have been 
born in Cinadesa!^ There is still a temple of Ugratdrd in Gauhati, 
which is believed to have been built by Ratnapala or Indrapala, 
after the worship of Ekajatd was introduced by Nagarjuna in 
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BLainarupa. Nagarjuna was, therefore, the contemporary of 
Ratnapala,^^^ and can hardly be placed in the 7th century A.D., 
as suggested by G. Tucci,274 B. Bhattacharya^^s and others. 

One Savaripa was the disciple of Nagarjuna and his disciple 
was Luipa. There are many traditions about the origin of both 
Luipa and Minanatha or Matsyendranatha. Some identify them 
as one, but others take them as two or even three persons. In 
Pag Som Zon Zan, Luipa is called a fisherman from OMiyand,^^ 
The name is probably associated with ‘Rohita^ (king of fish) or the 
eater of fish.^^ R. M. Nath associates Luipada with the Lohita 
(Luit) river near Sadiya.^^® Luipa is said to have resided in the 
court of Indrabhuti of O^iydnd. The identification of this prince 
with Indrapala^® is hardly correct, as OMiydnd is to be located in 
Orissa.2®o The Tibetan works Grubto^h and Bka Ahabs Bdun Idan 
mention that the siddha Minanatha, a fisherman, was from Kama- 
rupa. Taranatha describes him and his son Maccindra as disciples 
of Carpati,^^ who was probably identical with Savarip^a. The 
Carydcaryaviniscaya^^ and Buddha Gdn O^Dohd begin with an 
invocation to Luipada, and the said works also refer to Minanatha. 
In the ‘Nitydhnika^Tilakam^ (in the preface to the Kaulajnduanir- 
maya)?^^ there is a description of one Matsyendranatha, who was 
originally a Brahmana and who, when he practised yoga, came to 
be known as Matsyendra. Nath thinks that the siddhas took the 
name of natha, deva, etc, like Matsyendranatha.^^^ 

G. Tucci identifies him with Luipa and holds that Matsyendra 
or its s 5 monym was only a title of certain siddhas and was given 
to Luipa.2®5 There are other legends about the name of Mats¬ 
yendra. The Skanda Purdna (263) relates how he was released by 
Siva from a fish, his name being, therefore, associated with the 
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fish.286 The same work mentions that his original home was 
in an island of Kmraadgara. In the Tantrasdra of ICrsnSnanda, 
Minanatha was one of the gurus, associated with the worship 
of Tdrd. S. C. Sil thinks that he was so named, because 
he was from Matsyadesa. J. C. Ghosh, supporting P. C. Bagchi, 
holds that he was born in Chandradvtpa and attained siddhi in 

Kamarupa.287 

On an examination of the relevant sources, it appears that 
Luipa from Oddiynnd or Orissa was different from Matsyendra- 
natha,^® who had other names, such as Minanatha, Maccindra, etc. 
This will be evident from the following consideration. Minanatha, 
who composed a work on Kdmasdstra, SmaradJipikd,^ was the 
same person as Matsyendra. The association of the name with 
fish, water and Kamarupa indicates that he was a fisherman from 
Kamarupa. Certain differences in teachings between Luipa and 
Matsyendra also confirm that they were different persons. The 
latter was a hathayo^^ unlike the former; Gorak^natha, Mats- 
yendra’s disciple, introduced a new type of meditation,^^ which 
differs from that of Luipa, as given in the Pujd-Pradtpa^^ and 
other works. It, therefore, appears probable that Luipa was 
different from MSnanatha, and the latter may have flourished 
before the formerit is wrong, however, to suggest that he was 
from Bengal or other places, as suggested by many writers.^®^ The 
constant association of Matsyendra with Kamarupa and its various 
places confirms our belief that he was from Kamarupa.^® 

In Pag Som Zon Zan and the Goraksavijaya there is a refer¬ 
ence to Kaduli in Nowgong, where Matsyendra was entrapped bv 
the queen, Kamala. Goraksa went there and released his guruP^ 
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Taranatha states that in the 12th century A.D. many Tantriks 
went to the land of the Kukis in Assam.^ The Kaulajnananir^ 
9 iaya mentions a number of places in Assam, associated with the 
activities of the siddhas. In any case, both Matsyendra and 
Gorak^ confined their activities to various places of KLamarupa.^'^^ 
Yaydrtha’s commentary on the Tantmloka of Abhinavagupta^^ 
quotes a verse from an earlier Tantra to the effect that Kaulaj'miia 
was transmitted to Minanatha through Bhairava and his consort in 
the mahdpitha of ICamarupa.^oo He, therefore, flourished before or 
about the time of Yay^tha, who is placed in the 11th century 
A.D.®®^ He promulgated the Yogini Kaula doctrine in Kamakhya. 
We have mentioned elsewhere the composition of a few works by 
Matsyendra in ICamarupa.^^ The composition of another work, 
the BdhydntxLra-^hoodhicitta-handhopadesa, is also attributed to him, 
and it is remarkable that the language of his works correspond to 
the old Kdmarupi dialect.^ In the Savara Tantra, Minanatha is 
included among the 24 Kdpdlika siddhas.^^ He was probably the 
contemporary of Ratnapala and Purandarapala. According to 
Griinwedel, Indrapala, known also as Darikapa was a disciple of 
Luipa,^5 and he was no other than the king of the same name of 
Assam. 

We have already stated that Gorafcsanatha was the disciple of 
Minanatha and his activities were also confined to various places 
of Assam. R. M. Nath thinks that there were probably two per¬ 
sons of the name of Goraksanatha, one of them being like his 
preceptor a Haphayogi, whose teachings are embodied in Gorak- 
^asarhhitd?^ But the inference is doubtful. It appears that 
Goraksa had two other names, Anangavajra and Ramavajra.^®^ 
Taranatha writes, on the basis of the Tantrik works, that Ananga- 
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vajra was a son of a tertain king of Eastern India, Gopala, who was 
probably the king of Kamarupa, and Anahga was perhaps the 
younger brother of Harsapala.^®* Padmavajra, another siddha was 
the disciple of Anahgavajra, and Hadipa, another pupil of Goraks^ 
was a person distinguished in the time of Dharmapala of Kamarupa, 
and his other name was Jalandharipa. As Anahga was another 
name of Goraksa, Padmavajra and Hadipa may have been the same 
person, and as Goraksa or Anahga was the contemporary of Har^a- 
pala, Padmavajra or Hadipa was that of Dharmapala. The next 
siddhas were Indrabhuti of Oddiy^na and Padmasambhava who 
were probably contemporaries of both Dharmapala and Jaya- 
palasos 

It appears from the accounts that most of the Vijraydna sid¬ 
dhas were associated with Kamarupa and the Pala line of kings, 
who not only patronised the system but also that some of whom be¬ 
came converts and attained the status of preceptors. The widespread 
prevalence of the faith is proved also by voluminous Tantrik 
works of the period, dealing with magic and sorcery. But the 
mystic character of their works and the revolting rites of the fol¬ 
lowers, mostly addicted to wine and women, created an epoch of 
moral degeneration in any part of India where the faith had its 
stronghold.^^® It is again due to the mystic character of their 
works and practices, that the followers have been painted in the 
darkest colours. G. Tucci finds in the Tantrik hterature as a 
whole ‘*one of the highest expressions of Indian mysticism, which 
may appear to us rather strange in its outward form, chiefly because 
we do not always understand the symbohcal language in which 
they are written.’’^!! In any case, the revolting practices of the 
followers can hardly be justified on a moral standard. It is an 
enigma how such a faith as Buddhism, based on a high moral 
code, could be carried so far as to find liberation only in the union 
of the two sexes, as conceived by the Vajrayanists. In spite of 
their suppression in Assam by the Vaimava reformers of the 15th 
century A.D., their hold could not be entirely wiped out, and the 


308. JA.R.5., Vn, pp. 48f. 
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faith continued to be practised under the name of the 'Rdtikhowd 
Secf (practisers at night), as the followers performed their rites 
in secrecy at the dead of night.^^ 

8. Conclusion: 

There were other minor deities; but their followers were 
perhaps very few; nor is it probable that they represented dis¬ 
tinct sects. The worship of deities like Ganesa or GanapatiJ^^^ 
Kdrtikeya, Indra, Agni, Kuvera, Brdhioid, Manasd, etc., is, how¬ 
ever, indicated by epigraphs and sculptures. Most of them were 
worshipped as consorts of other deities, such as Siva, Devi, Visnu 
and the like. The Kamauli grant bears the seal of Gawpati,^^^ 
and the grant of Vallabhadeva (v. 1) invokes him as Lambodara, 
The figures of Ganesa and Kdrtikeya are found on the side of 
Devi,^^^ Images of Kuvera with his consorts, Yaksas and Kinnaras 
are found from the existing ruins, and he was worshipped under 
various names. The worship of Ahja (Brahma) is shown by the 
grant of Vanamala (v. 28). 

In spite of the prevalence of so many Aryan and non-Aryan 
cults, there was perhaps a spirit of toleration among their ad¬ 
herents. The ruins indicate that at a single place, images of 
different deities were set up and temples, dedicated to deities of 
different sects were erected on the same site.^^® The best exam¬ 
ple is furnished by the shrines at Hajo. Yuan Chwang saw 
hundreds of Deva temples and shrines of different faith during 
his visit to K^arupa.^^^ Even a Tantrik work like the Kdlikd 
Purdna deals with the mode of worship of these deities along 
with Devi, Though Naraka’s origin is associated with the legend 
of Vwiu^s incarnation, he is said to have introduced Devi worship 
in Kamakhya.31® Bhagadatta, who was devoted to Krsna, wor¬ 
shipped Siva with penance.^^® Bhaskara, a devotee of Siva,^^^ 
claimed to have descended from Visnu and was of Vaisnava family, 

312. Barua, J.A.R.S., in, 44f. 

313. S. Barua, J.A,R,S,, HI, pp. 39-47. 

314. E.L, II, pp. 347f. 

315. See Section 5. 

316. See Section 5. 

317. Watters, H, pp. 185f. 

318. Kakati, Mother Goddess Kdmdkhyd, pp. 35f. 

319. Tezpur grant, V 5. 

320. Doobi grant, V 55; H.C. (Cowell), p. 217. 
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and, though he was not a Buddhist, he respected the Buddhist 
Sramai^sP^ His close association with Yuan Chwang and Harsa, 
and his participation in the ceremonies at Kanauj and Praydga, 
where the images of the Buddha, Siva and Aditya were given 
an equal place,^22 testify that the Kamarupa king had a catholic 
mind, and, like Harsa, had an equal respect for other faiths. 
Though Vanamala was devoted to Siva^'^^ it is likely that like 
Jayamala, he came under the influence of later Buddhism.^^ In 
fact, all the Pala rulers, though they had faith in Siva, patronised 
Vajraydna and Devi worship. Indrapala invokes Siva, who is 
identified with Visnu;^^ but in the Guakuchi grant, though he 
invokes the same deity, the plate bears the Vaisnavite symbols.^^ 
Dharmapala showed his devotion not only to Siva and Devi or 
Ardhayuvatisvara,^^ and ‘dharma^^^^ under the influence of 
Ti^trik-Buddhism, but also to Visnu?^ Vaidyadeva was a devotee 
of both Siva and VisnuP^ The tolerant mind of Vallabhadeva is 
proved by his invocation of Bhdgavata-Vdsudeva and LambodaraP^ 
Under the patronage of rulers, therefore, the subjects could profess 
any faith they liked. 

Another important feature of the religious history of Assam 
is that many non-Aryan ruling families and tribes, particularly 
of the plains, were gradually brought within the fold of Hinduism, 
and most of them given a divine ancestry. The Manipuris were 
perhaps the first people to come under its pale. The land of 
Manipur is associated with Arjuna's exploits. The rulers claim 
Hindu ancestry and all their gods are Hindu gods.^^^ Koch 

kings trace their origin from Siva and have gradually become 
completely Hinduised.^^^ Similarly the Kacharis were converted. 
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and their rulers trace their origin from Bhtma and Hidimhap^ 
The Chutias, who established their kingdom in the Sadiya region 
not later than the 13th century A.D., claimed the same Hindu 
origin after conversion to Hinduism.335 The Ahoms, who esta¬ 
blished their kingdom in Eastern Assam in the beginning of the 
13th century A.D., trace their origin from Indra, and within a 
short period they adopted Hinduism 336 As a result of this con¬ 
version and assimilation of the culture of the plains, the number 
of Hindu population increased, which resulted in the fusion of 
different races. Even though the inhabitants of both the hills 
and plains continued to profess different faiths, the harmony was 
not lost, and the followers of all sects prospered here equally 
well, and contributed to the building up of a complex socio-reli¬ 
gious fabric of ancient Assam.337 


334. Gait, History of Assam, pp. 247f; A.C.R., 1891, p. 93. 
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MONUMENTS 


1. Introduction: 

The early history of art in Assam is still dark. We find to-day 
huge heaps of ruins, lying scattered throughout the State, but not 
a single ancient temple or building is found in its original condi¬ 
tion. The treatment of the subject, therefore, from a chronological 
standpoint seems difficult. Natural causes and time have done 
great havoc to all monuments of the past. The materials used for 
the construction of temples and other edifices, as appears from the 
ruins, consisted of stone, brick and even clay, for many earth 
embankments have been traced. The remains include architecture 
and fortifications, sculptured designs, icons, and a few specimens 
of painting. 

Both literature and epigraphy point to the artistic activities 
of the rulers and the ruled. Besides the temples at Hajo, 
Kamakhya, Sadiya, etc., mentioned in the Purdnas and the Tantras, 
we find an earlier reference to the temple of the Sun in Kamarupa 
in the Markaiideya Purdna (109). Yuan Chwang refers to 
hundreds of deva temples during the 7th century A.D.i The erec¬ 
tion of temples as early as the 5th-6th century A.D. is proved by 
the remains of Dah Parvatia. Epigraphy makes further references 
not only to the erection of temples but also to buildings of a 
secular nature. The Tezpur grant of Vanamala (v. 24) states 
that the king repaired the fallen lofty temple of Siva. Ratnapala 
“studded the earth with white-washed temples, enshrining 
Sambhu .”2 Vanamala erected a row of palaces “which though 
having no equal in the world, stood equal on its ground, though 
not limited in rooms, possessed many rooms, and though gay with 
several ornamentation, were also finished with realistic pictures.”^ 
The city of Durjayd possessed such lofty buildings that “the disc 
of the sun was hid (from view) by the thousands of plastered 


1. Watters, II, p. 186. 

2. Gaubati grant, V 10. 

3. Nowgong grant, V 14. 
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turrets which were rendered still whiter by the nector-like smiles 
of the love-drunk fair damsels standing on them.”^ 

All types of art depended upon architecture;® though the 
basis of architecture was religion,^ it would be a mistake to hold 
that no work of art or building was produced except to the service 
of deities. The reference we have made to the palatial buildings 
and the extant ruins, some of which may have belonged to secular 
art, do not justify the conclusion arrived at by B. K. Barua that 
*Ve have thus no information of the secular architecture of the 
period.’^’^ It is worth-noting that the remains that have so far 
been discovered from the land, point to the conclusion that no 
sharp distinction was drawn between temples dedicated to Vi^u, 
Siva, Devi and the like. Not only do we find remains of temples 
dedicated to different deities in a single spot, e.g. at Hajo and 
Tezpur, but also in a single structure, dedicated for instance to 
Siva, we find sculptures and images, showing other deities. In 
Assam, as in other parts of India, therefore, hardly any distinction 
can be made between a shrine dedicated only to Siva and the one 
dedicated to Vis^u. In other words, the water-tight divisions of 
architecture into Saivite, Viimuite and the Buddhistic, or the con¬ 
ception that the Vi^u shrine was only confined to Northern India 
and that of Siva to Southern India, or that the Vipiu shrine is 
Indo-Aryan and the stupa Dravidian,® cannot be justified® on the 
basis of the ruins of Assam from our period. 

2. Description of Architectural remains; 

(a) Darrang—Ruins of Dah Parval^: The temple ruins at 
Dah Parvatia provide one of the earliest specimens of architecture 
and stone carving in Assam, ascribed to the 5th-6th century A.D. 
The nature of the remains indicates that the temples were dedi¬ 
cated both to Siva^^ and Vi^u}^ The following specimens are 
important: 

4. Bargaon grant, Lines 31-32. 

5. Smith, I, pp. 740-43. 

6. Ibid; also Griinwedel, Buddhist Art in India, p. 1; Fouoher, The Begins 
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10. Dikshit, A,R.AS.L 1922-23, 119-20; Ibid, 1928-29, pp. 45-46. 

11. R. D. Banerji, Ibid. 1924-25, pp. 94-102; also K. L. Barua, JA.R.S. U, 
pp. 104-5, 
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(i) Door-jambs, containing in the lower part the beautifully 
executed figures of Gangd and Yamuna, attended by females. At 
bottom of the jamb on the right are two female figures, one stand¬ 
ing with a cdmara and the other kneeling in front, with a flat 
receptacle containing flowers. A third female figure is seen with 
a cdmara behind or to the right of the main figure. To the left of 
the halo there is a ndgl kneeling and to the right two geese flying 
towards the main figure. In the left jamb two similar figures, a 
ndgi and geese are depicted. 

(ii) The upper part of each of these jambs is separated into 
four vertical bands, two of which are continued in the lintel. 
Each of these bands contains human figures, floral and foliage 
decorations. 

(iii) Each of these bands at the top ends in a vase with 
ornamental foliage, hanging from its corner. A pilaster, square in 
section, rises from the vase and ends in a cruciform capital with a 
sprawling gana on each side of its arms. 

(iv) The lintel, which is also beautifully sculptured, appears 
to be larger in size than the door frame. 

(v) Two of the inner bands of carving on the jambs are 
continued as horizontal bands at the bottom of the lintel. In the 
centre there is a beautiful flying figure holding a garland in his 
hands, representing Garuda, 

(vi) Above these two bands there is another, containing 
chaitya window patterns and showing figures of Siva, Krsrna and 
Suryya, 

In the vicinity of Dah Parvatla there are a large number of 
mounds containing images of Visnu, Bhairava, Hara-Gaurl and 
other deities.^2 remains in the area belong to the Gupta 

School of Art.^ 

Bdmuni Hill remains : Another important spot of varied 
archaeological interest is the Bamuni Hill, lying near Tezpur, and 
the area still contains ruins of temples and specimens of sculptures 
of not later than the 8th-9th century A.D. Like those at Dah 
Parvatia, the temples of this area were dedicated to different gods 


12. Dikshit, A.RASJ., 1922-23, pp. 119-20. 

13. R. D. Banerji, Ibid, 1924-25, pp. 92-102. 
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like ^iva^ etc.^^ The remains belong to as many as seven 

shrines. The important specimens are as follows: 

(i) Some pavements inside the garbhagrhas of the larger 
shrines are still intact. 

(ii) An antardla forming part of a larger temple, with a 
circular sculptured door step, intervenes between the sanctum and 
its mav4<ipcL> which was gigantic in size like the shafts of pillars. 

(iii) A cross-shaped bracket and a huge lintel ornamented 
with horned kirtimukhas. 

(iv) Door jambs with miniature temple patterns, floral and 
other designs, 

(v) Panels containing human figures and other ornamenta¬ 
tions. The central panel contains the figures of the incarnations 
of Visnu, Narasimha^ Parasurdma, Balardma, Vardha and Rama. 

(vi) Many square brackets with oblong panels and bas- 
reliefs; one of them bears the figures of a male and a female. 

(vii) There are others with various decorative designs. The 
best specimen is the trefoil arch with beautiful ornamentations. 

Tezpur remains : 

The modern town of Tezpur contains some of the most 
ancient and best remains of temples and buildings. Here also 
the shrines were dedicated to gods such as Suryya, Siva and possi¬ 
bly also to the Buddha.^^ T. Bloch rightly pointed out that the 
civil station of Tezpur, like that of Gauhati, stands on large mounds 
which must have contained ruins of temples and ancient cities.^® 
The earliest reference to the remains was made by Westmacott.^^ 
Dalton, describing them, came to the conclusion that the shrines 
were either left incomplete or demolished. He noticed some 
beautifully executed and decorated blocks of stone, which led him 
to remark that “the art had reached its culminating point*’.^® These 
may be assigned to temples, dedicated to different deities, ranging 


14. T. Bloch, A.R.A.S.7., 1906-7, p. 18; R. D. Banerji, Ibid. 1924-25, pp. 94f; 
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from at least the 10th to the 12th century, A.D. The important 
specimens, divided into three sets of buildings, are as follows: 

(i) The most remarkable sculptures of the first group are 
two shafts of pillars and a huge lintel. The shaft of one pillar 
is sixteen sided, indicating that the temple to which this belonged 
was a jSiva temple, as this kind of pillar is associated with a Siva 
shrine.^® In the second pillar, the upper part of the shaft is dode- 
cagonal and near the top is divided into three horizontal bands. 
Both the pillars contain floral and other designs, and in style 
belong to the same temple of the same period. The lintel is 
divided into two parts; the upper part contains miniature temple 
patterns with the phallic emblem of Siva in each. The lower part 
is decorated with the figure of Ganesa and other sculptured designs. 
The nature of the carvings indicates that the temple, to which 
these remains belong, was built during the 10th century A.D.^® 

(ii) The second group of sculptures consists of specimens from 
a gigantic temple. The door sill and the lintel, which is huge 
in size, determines the size of the door frame. There are three 
raised panels on it, each of which is divided into a larger niche 
in the centre with a smaller one on each side. The panels con¬ 
tain the figures of Brahma, Suryya and Siva, The space between 
the raised panels depict six divine figures. The sill of the door 
frame is also gigantic in size, and shows a vase in the centre 
flanked by two lions. Each end is occupied by a niche showing 
a male and a female and flanked by a smaller and narrower niche 
on a corner depicting a human figure. The nature of the remains 
shows that a gigantic temple dedicted to Siiryya existed there.^^ 

(iii) A number of carved stones or pieces of pillar, belonging 
to another temple, are lying scattered over the area. Most of 
the carved stones are from the plinth mouldings and string courses 
of a gigantic temple. The string courses contain beautiful orna¬ 
mentations. In the centre of some of the stone pieces there is a 
projecting niche flanked by round pilasters with divine figures. 
In some of the niches are seen figures of Sarasvati, Siva and 
Durgd, seated in their conventional style so common in North 
India. The outlines of plinth mouldings contain beautiful sculp¬ 
tured designs. The most remarkable specimen of the collection 

19. Havell, Ancient and Medieval Architecture of India, pp. 55f* 
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is a slab from the upper part of the plinth mouldings. It is divided 
into sunken panels by means of circular pilasters, each containing 
a male or a female, two males or two females. The figures are 
a man fighting with a lion, another man playing on a conch, another 
playing a drum and a female dancing, a man playing on a drum 
and another dancing. Another slab contains chaitya window 
patterns. The second group of sculptures belong to a temple of 
about the 12th century A.D. 

(iv) Two other specimens from the area appear to belong to 
another temple. One of them is a stone jamb from a door and 
the second a slab with three sunken panels, occupied by human 
or divine figures. ' 

Remains jrom Singri and other places : Extensive ruins of 
temples at Singri belong to Buddhist, Siva and Durgd shrines of 
about the 9th century A.D., and some of the specimens bear close 
resemblance to those at Deopani and Numaligarh.^ Dalton 
noticed some of the remains and came to the conclusion that new 
shrines had been built with the old materials belonging to a 
Buddhist shrine. The interior of the existing temple gives us 
an idea of the original plan.23 The specimens from the area include 
carved stones, door frames, pillars, lotus carved stone blocks and 
other slabs, some containing amorous scenes, which indicate the 
influence of the Tantrik-Buddhists on the sculptures. As at Singri, 
there are ruins at Negheriting which show that new temples have 
been built with the old materials. The remains belong to a Siva 
temple of about the llth-12th century A.D.; there were probably 
other minor shrines dedicated to deities like Visnu, Suryya and 
Devi. A number of sculptured specimens were found in the 
locality.2* 

From Visvanatha, Bihali, Gomiri and the neighbouring places, 
similar ruins of temples, dedicated mainly to Siva and Devi with 
their emblems and other sculptured specimens have been noticed.^® 


22. S. Kataki, J.A.R.S. IV, pp. 93-95; R. M. Nath, Ibid, V, pp. 109-112. 
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Almost similar ruins are found in Mayapura and Ratnapura.^e in 
ChSrduSr, remains of temples, blocks of stone, pillars and capitals 
with carvings were found. Westmacott remarked, on the basis 
of the extensive ruins, that “the spot must have been the capital 
of a sovereign prince or a principal seat of the Hindu religion and 
enjoyed a large share of prosperity at some remote period” 

(b) Remains at Gauhdti, Kdmdkhyd and Hdjo : The modern 
town of Gauhati (ancient Pragjyotisapura) and its neighbouring 
places still contain remains of varied archaeological interest. Tho 
importance of the town is proved by the existing remains of tem¬ 
ples and fortifications, found in an area extending over miles. 
The city was well guarded by long walls and fortifications, with 
gateways of stone and brick. The old temples have been destroy¬ 
ed and new ones raised. The present hospital compound 
appears to have been the site of an old shrine of a gigantic dimen- 
sion.2« Most of the remains now lie buried underground; but a 
few of the existing sculptured stones and images noticed parti¬ 
cularly in the adjacent hills, lying close to the present town, give 
us an idea of the huge number of structures that were built 
in the capital city under the patronage of the ruling families. 

The antiquity of the shrine at El^akhya is well known. The 
place lies at a distance of about two miles from Gauhati. Though 
the original shrine has been destroyed, some of the older remains 
show the archaeological importance of this small hill of Kamakhya. 
The temple still holds a high reputation among the religious cen¬ 
tres of Assam. The remains belong to different periods of history, 
beginning with the 7th-8th century A.D. Some of the capitals 
of pillars are of gigantic size, indicating that the temple to which 
these belonged was as large as the sun temple of Tezpur.^ The 
ancient remains consist of the following: 

(i) Carved blocks of stone and well-decorated capitals. 

(ii) The lower part of the sanctum of the temple, still in good 
preservation, consists of sunken panels with beautiful carvings. 
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(iii) The pit at the back of the shrine contains ruins belong* 
ing to different periods of history, beginning with the 8th cen¬ 
tury A.D. 

(iv) The remains include well-decorated stone blocks and 
rock-cut images. Beautiful carvings on the western gateway of 
the temple depict domestic scenes, such as a householder doing his 
worship, while his wife is suckling her child, and a woman wor¬ 
shipper is kneeling and pouring water from a vessel into the 
mouth of an animal.^® 

About three miles from Kamakhya lies PaintJ^ which also con¬ 
tains remains of temples and images.^^ Temple ruins and sculp¬ 
tured specimens lie scattered in Umananda, Aivakr^ta, Urvasi, 
Manikarnesvara, ^ukre^svara, Navagraha and other places near 
Gauhati.32 

Lying at a distance of 14 miles from Gauhati, the Madana- 
Kamadeva Parvat, contains ruins of shrines which, in the opinion 
of Dalton, contained as many as eighteen in number.^ The main 
shrine was dedicated to Siva, The basement of the old temple is 
all that is now found. The important specimens in the area include 
stone images of Madana and Raii, seated in a position of embrace, 
recalling the influence of Tantrikism; other specimens are deco¬ 
rated slabs, stone walls, brick pieces, broken pillars, capitals and 
bases, some containing human figures in obscene attitude, animal 
and floral designs.^^ 

The shrine at Ha jo, dedicated to various Hindu and Buddhist 
deities, has as great an importance as Kamakhya in the religious 
and art history of Assam. An early reference to a Buddhist shrine 
there was made by Dalton, who noticed that the present temple 
of Hayagnva was built with old materials and upon an old Bud¬ 
dhist site. The temple ruins at Hajo, like that of Kedaranatha, 
contain beautifully executed sculptures with animal and floral 
designs.'"*^ The nature of the remains makes it certain that Hajo 
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attained its pre-eminence in the worship of the sim, Hayagriva 
Mddhava, the Buddha and deities of Saktism or the Tantrik faith. 

Extensive ruins of temples, along with sculptured blocks, pro¬ 
bably three in number, lie scattered on the bank of the Seesee 
river. Dalton noticed figures of the Buddha along with those of 
Durgd and Ganesa among the ruins and came to the conclusion 
that the site originally contained Buddhist shrines, but subse¬ 
quently it formed a centre of the Sakti faith.^® 

About 30 miles to the south-west of Gauhati in South Kama- 
rupa there are remains of a group of temples, probably three; a 
large number of well decorated stone slabs are lying in the area. 
The first temple was built of granite with a pyramidal roof: The 
sculptures consist of human, animal and floral designs. The nature 
of the remains indicates that the area contained J§iva and Durgd 
shrines.^*^ 

(c) Ruins from Godlpdrd : The modern district of Goalpara 
contains scattered remains of temples and buildings. The place 
called Yogighopa still contains some relics recalling the influence 
of Tantrik-Buddhism; these appear to be contemporary with the 
specimens from Kamakhya and Pandu of the 9th-10th century 
A.D.^® There are remains of Buddhist shrines in the area.^® In 
Dekdhowa there are some stones with the carvings of Visnupdda 
and Dharmacakra. In Dekaidol there are remains of large stone 
cooking vessels. In Mamai there are remains of a brick built 
structure; one stone piece shows Nandi. In Pancaratna there are 
ruins of an old Buddhist shrine. In Tukresvari, Dudhnath and 
Mahamaya there are ruins of Sakti shrines. In Suryya Pahar there 
are relics of Suryya temples, including those of Vimu, Siva and 
Devi.^ The remains from the district point to the influence of 
the non-Aryans on the Hindu and Buddhist art. 

(d) Nowgong ruins: The present district of Nowgong con¬ 
tains enormous ruins of temples and buildings, which may be 
placed between A.D. 600 and 1200. The remains in the area show 
that the shrines were dedicated to different deities, and some of 
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the specimens indicate strong non-Aryan influence.^i The fol¬ 
lowing areas reveal architectural remains: 

Gosdijuri: The place contains 8 moimds and each of them 
shows various ruins of temples, built of stone and bricks, and 
blocks of stone which depict beautiful specimen of sculptures, con¬ 
taining human figures and animal and floral designs. The nature 
of the ruins indicates that the area contained shrines dedicated to 
Siva and Visnu. 

Alcdsigangd : The place lies at a distance of seven miles from 
Davaka. The area contains ruins of pillars, capitals, door lintels, 
perforated windows, dmalakas, sills, jambs, pedestals, etc., some 
containing beautifully executed divine, human, animal and floral 
designs. One door piece shows a dvarapala, a dancer and a female 
worshipper. The nature of the ruins shows that the spot con¬ 
tained shrines of Siva and Visnu, 

Gdchtal: The place lies at a distance of two miles from 
Davaka and contains remains of two Siva shrines, ascribed to the 
lOth-llth Century A.D. The remains include beautifully executed 
pillars, bases, capitals, etc., containing divine, human, animal and 
floral designs. 

The remains from Mikir-ati belong to seven shrines dedicated 
to both Visnu and Siva, and contain blocks of stone bearing divine 
figures. 

Sltdjakhald and Mahddeocal: Both the places contain remains 
of Shm shrines and blocks of stone bearing divine and human 
figures and floral designs. One door piece shows three figures, a 
dvarapdla, a female worshipper and a dancing figure; an archi¬ 
trave is seen with the facsimile of temple sikharas or cupolic 
domes on the top layers, with foliage decorations. 

Vasiindhdri and Mathorbari: There are similar remains in 
both the places and the nature of the ruins indicates that a Visnu 
temple existed there. 

Chdngchauki : The remains from this place include variously 
carved blocks of stone; one door-piece contains figures of a dudra- 
pdla, a dancer and a female worshipper; another slab shows a 
pair of mithans in embrace. 
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Kdwaimdn: The remains from the area reveal the existence 
of a big temple and include stone pieces bearing various human, 
animal and floral designs. 

Yogtjan: The place contains extensive remains of temples, 
probably five, of Siva (Ponca Rudras). 

Amtal : The place is near Hojai and contains ruins of Siva 
temples along with a number of sculptured blocks of stone, bear¬ 
ing divine, animal and floral designs. Similar ruins are lying in 
Davaka. 

Moudanga : About ten miles to the east of Davaka is Mou- 
danga and in its neighbourhood is Mathorbari. The area contains 
extensive remains of temples, dedicated to different deities, and 
blocks of stone bearing various sculptural designs. All these 
remains, including those from the different places of the valley 
of the Kapili and the Yamuna, may be ascribed to a period be¬ 
tween the 9th to the 12th century A.D.'^ 

Urdhagangd : In this area there are remains of varied 
archaeological interest with tanks. The nature of the ruins indi¬ 
cates that a Devi temple existed there. 

Badgangu : Another place of archaeological interest is Bad- 
gangd. The remains in the area indicates that both Siva and Visnu 
shrines existed there; a number of carved blocks of stone, bearing 
divine and human figures and floral designs, are lying in the 
area.*^^ 

Mahdmdydihdn: The remains in the area include stone 
pieces with variously decorated designs; one square pillar bearing 
the engravings of a lotus is found. Such pillars are associated 
with a shrine dedicated to Brahmd.^^ There are others with deco¬ 
rations. The nature of the remains indicates that temples, dedi¬ 
cated to both Visnu and Devi, existed in the area.^® Similar 
remains are found in Hojai, Budhagosaithan and Hdtimurd,^^ 

Nahhaiigd and Kenduguri: Throughout the area and further 
east at Dekapati there are extensive ruins of temples and brick 
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edifices.^^ There are others in the Bhoi-Parvat and Tetelipukhuri; 
about 7 miles to the south-east of the Mahamaya Hill there are 
remains of earth embankments, ruins of temples and tanks, and 
blocks of stone with decorative designs. One door-lintel depicts 
scenes similar to those from Tezpur and Dah Parvatia. The remains 
in the area, therefore, may be ascribed to the 9th century A.D., 
if not earlier.^ 

Tardvasd: The place contains remains of temples, which 
include broken pillars and other stone pieces with decorations. 
The remains from Phulani and Dighalpani show temple structures, 
embankments and tanks. Some blocks of stone depict various 
divine figures and other designs. 

Most of the remains from Nowgong, lying close to Mikir Hills, 
inhabited by the Mikirs and other non-Aryan tribes, show non- 
Aryan influences on their art, and are indicative of the admixture 
of peoples of diverse origin, inhabiting the region from early times. 

(e) Sivasdgar — Deopdnl and Numaligarh remains : The 
existing remains of temples, brick-built edifices and others in the 
area show that extensive temples and buildings, dedicated to 
different gods like Siva and Visnu existed here, ranging from the 
9th to the 12th century A.D.^® Some of the important sculptures 
appearing on stone blocks, pillars, capitals, bases, tora'^a gateways, 
etc., show divine, human and animal figures and floral designs. 
Some stone friezes in the area depict epic stories and interesting 
domestic scenes. One frieze with panels shows Rama and Laks-> 
mana, and Sugriva kneeling before Rama; Hanumdn and another 
monkey are watching the scene with reverence with their folded 
hands. Another frieze shows a royal archer shooting a couple of 
deer in coition. The scene recalls the story of Pdv4^ of the Mahd- 
hhdrata, who was cursed to die with his sexual desires unfulfill¬ 
ed; so it is really a sage with his wife in the guise of deer. The 
third frieze shows a woman in her toilet, a man dragging a fallen 
woman where another is thrashing her, while another woman is 
dissuading him, and a man shown with a raised mace. Another 
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frieze with four panels shows an ascetic pushing a goat before 
him, another ascetic is dancing, and a seated woman in an ecstatic 
mood. In the sixth frieze worshippers are shown sitting with 
folded hands, or in vismaya, or holding flowers. Another frieze 
with two panels depicts a fight between two warriors; other scenes 
in the frieze are a horseman, a seated woman, another playing a 
flute, a bearded dvarapdla, elephants, plants, foliage and bead 
courses, conch, flowers, a seated man, caring for his family, and 
worshippers in different poses. 

Remains of pillars, bases, brick pieces, capitals, etc., with 
various designs are lying scattered in and around Deop^i and 
Numaligarh, Two of the carvings from Numaligarh are specimens 
of local art. One represents a lion, which has on the top an 
inscription in Ndgarl characters. One pillar piece shows a Garuda, 
advancing towards an ascetic in a threatening attitude. The scene 
depicts the story of the garbabhanga of Garuda, as given in the 
Mahdbhdrata,^^ 

(f) DirriMpur ruins : We have mentioned elsewhere some of 
the monuments of this non-Aryan centre of culture; we have also 
pointed to the influence of Hindu art on some of the remains. 
Besides the monoliths, the ancient Kaehari capital Dimapur con¬ 
tains other ruins of temples and buildings, embankments and 
tanks. “It is a strange sight to see,’' remarks Johnstone, “the 
relics of a forgotten civilisation in the midst of a pathless forest.”^^ 
The entrance gateway was beautifully executed and the palatial 
building of the capital was in good preservation till recent times. 
There are scattered blocks of stone and brick pieces with various 
designs.53 

(g) Ruins at Sadiyd ; In the extreme north-east region of 
Assam lies Sadiya and Kur}4ina of traditions, where remains of 
temples and buildings, including the Copper temple dedicated to 
Devi, are yet to be found.^ On the walls and buildings of temples 
there are various sculptured designs, including human figures, 
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animals, birds, flowers, geometrical designs, and some are depicted 
in erotic style like those at Dimapur. Another link connecting the 
ruins with those at Dimapur is noticed in the capitals and bases 
of pillars.^ 

One of the jambs of the gateway of the temple has the carv¬ 
ing of a Siva linga, and a number of carved stones contain figures 
of various designs, recalling the medieval art of India. The area 
was probably occupied by Hindus before its occupation by the 
Tibeto-Burman or the Chutias, and it is hkely that an advance 
section of the Alpines or early Aryans inhabited the area. The 
influence of the non-Aryan art and the human sacrifice associated 
with the Copper temple were perhaps due to the migration of 
Tibeto-Burmans to the region. In fine, the relics of the 
Sadiya region show the mixture of the Aryan and non-Aryan 
elements in some early period. T. Bloch is right in suggesting 
“that the country, east of Sadiya was at former time better known 
to and in closer touch with the Aryan population of North India 
than at present’’.^ In the neighbourhood of Sadiya lies the historic 
Parasurdmdkuri4a, and the sanctity of the place, as remarked by 
the same authority, “dates from a time when the ancient city of 
Bhli^makanagara was inhabited and formed perhaps the seat of 
the governor of one of the frontier provinces of Assam.”^® 

3. Other remains: 

There are besides ancient relics of pottery, terra cotta figures 
and remains of fortifications, embankments, tanks and stone- 
bridges from different parts of this ancient land. We have men¬ 
tioned a few specimens of earthen pots and plates in dealing 
with prehistoric archaeology. The best specimens from the 
historical period are found in Dah Parvatia. The terra cotta 
plaques from the area show a close similarity with the art of 
Bengal. They resemble those from Birhat, Raypur and Paharpur 
in the Rajshahi district. The best one shows a human figure in 
each case. “The moulding of the torso and the general technique 
proves beyond doubt that these plaques are contemporary with, 
if not older than, those discovered at Paharpur and cannot be 
later than the sixth century A.D. One fragment shows that human 
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figures reveal the existence of a modified form of acanthus motif 
in this distant corner of Assam. This device has been noticed in 
the Gupta temples at Bhumara, Nachnakuthara and Deogarh.’’57 
Dalton noticed from the ruins at Tezpur some urns of black 
pottery ornamented with flowers.^® Specimens of earthen wares 
were discovered from the ruins of the Sadiya region, which ac¬ 
cording to Hannay, bear close similarity to those found in the Gan- 
getic valley.®® Remains of ancient megalithic stone bridges have 
been discovered from the Jaintia Hills, North Cachar and other 
places. Most of these were made of a huge block or blocks of 
stone, requiring considerable engineering skill for their removal 
from one place to the other and permanent setting. One of the 
finest ancient specimens is from North Gauhati, an early reference 
to which is made by the historians of the invasion of Bakhtiyar.®® 
It is an extraordinary piece of stone work,®i and ‘‘is of solid 
masonry, built without lime or mortar. There are no arches, 
the superstructure being a platform with a slight curve, 140 ft 
long and 8 ft. in breadth.”®^ In the opinion of Hannay “the work 
is one of great strength and solidity. The design and style of 
architecture of this bridge evidently belongs to a remote period— 
and in its original structure at least must be coeval with the 
Brahmanical temples, the remains of which we find so widely 
scattered throughout the length and breadth of Assam.”®® 

Remains of ancient tanks, fortifications and embankments 
have been traced in places like Gauhati, Tezpur, Dimapur, 
Nowgong, Sadiya and the like. A reference has already been made 
to a few fortifications in another connection. The fortress of Agni- 
parvata in Tezpur, attributed to Bdna, throws “a side light on 
the method of architecture or the skill of the masons in those 
far away days of antiquity.”®^ Extensive ruins of an ancient 
fortification, known as Vaidargarh still lie in Betna mouza in 
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Kamarup, attributed to Arimatta^s (alias Vaidyadeva). In the 
Dhamdhama mouza in Kamarup there are traces of another 
embankment, called Phehguagarh, attributed to Phehgua. Prthu, 
another king of Klamarupa, built an extensive fortification as a 
defence against the invasion of Bakhtiyar in Jalpaiguri.®® 

A tank of the name of Kubhdnda, minister of B^a, still exists 
in Tezpur; Harjjarapukhurt, is another tank, paved with stones, 
recalling the name of the king Harjjara of the 9th century A.D 
At a little distance from the latter tank are the remains of stone 
temples, pillars and slabs and to the north-west of Harjjara- 
pukhuri is another tank, known as Balipukhun, All these, in¬ 
cluding the Dlghalt tank at Gauhati, belong to an early period.®® 
There are a large number of tanks and earth embankments in 
the Visvanatha area, attributed to Arimatta. The embankment 
ran from Pratapapura to the Dafala range for about 12 miles. 
There are other fortifications at the foot of the Dafala Hills, con¬ 
sisting of stone walls, carved with marks resembling those at 
Sadiya. Among the ruins at Pratapgarh there are remains of 
earth embankments extending over miles. In the centre of the 
enclosure of about 2V2 miles there is a large fort consisting of 
exceedingly high earth-works. It appears that this was the citadel 
of the town; to the north-east of the citadel is an enclosure of 
about 100 square ft. laid with bricks and with carved stones 
inside.®® Similar remains of fortifications are lying at Mayapura 
and Ratnapura, ascribed to Ramacandra. This is in confirma¬ 
tion of a Dafala tradition that an ancient king of Assam built a 
fort there and it is said that Arimatta attacked the fort and killed 
his father. Mayamatta or Ramacandra’s kingdom extended from 
Bhalukpong to Majuli.*^® In the Sadiya region there are similar 
remains of ramparts of stones, bricks and earth. These, like 
those at Visvanatha and Ratnapura, ‘‘were intended to enclose the 
table land at the foot of the hills and thus form a place of refuge 
in times of invasion.”*^! The whole work of the rampart, laid 
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without cement or fastening, shows great skill in masonry and 
engineering. The ruins cover an area of about ten to twelve 
miles. 

All these remains indicate that the masons, engineers and 
artisans of ancient Assam showed skill equal to that of the artists 
in the erection of their monuments and the execution of artistic 
designs. 

4. Some important Sculptural designs: 

As the foregoing description of the extensive remains proves, 
we have evidence of different structures and designs, such as 
domelike stupas, pyramidal roofs, sikhara and arch or chaitya 
window patterns, pillars, capitals, shafts, dmalakas, bases, foliages, 
rosettes, trefoils, floral designs like those of the lotus, acanthus, 
meandering creepers, scroll-work, geometrical designs and other 
devices depicting divine and human figures, animals, makaras, 
kirtiviukhas, birds, serpents, insects, etc. An attempt has been 
made to trace the origin of these various structures and designs, 
like sikhara, Siva's stupa, chaitya windows, etc. to the 

Vedic rituals, sacrificial altars and houses, mounds and the like.’^ 
In the opinion of Havell, Vedic thought, philosophy and rituals 
have determined the art and architecture of India. The stupa for 
instance is derived from Vedic rituals such as the pitrmedha. 
The Mkhara stands for the chimney at the top of the sacrificial 
chamber. It is derived from the bamboo construction, having its 
origin, like the stupa, in the valley of the Euphrates where a 
section of the Aryans once dwelt.'^^ But opinion differs on the 
origin of these designs.*^^ Whatever their origin, it is certain that 
the non-Aryans made a substantial contribution in the evolution 
of both architectural and sculptured designs.'^s This may be 
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substantiated by the nature of the remains of Assam, we have 
described. Not only in the remains of places like Dimapur and 
Sadiya but also those from Tezpur, Nowgong and Deopani, we 
have traced the influence of non-Aryan art. 

Pyramidal domes and roofs, associated with the shrine of 
giva have been noticed among the temple ruins in South Kama- 
rupa, remains on the bank of the Seesee river, Tezpur*^® and other 
areas. Miniature temples of the sikhara type are noticed in 
Kamakhya.'^^ Stone architraves from Akaslgahga and Sitaja- 
khala*^® in Nowgong show beautiful specimens of sikhara temple 
designs. 

A chaitya window in its origin represents a shrine or place 
of worship or any image including a religious inscription;*^® the 
remains from Assam provide a number of instances of the type. 
Chaitya window-patterns occur on many temple ruins. It is like 
the shape of a lotus leaf or the leaf of a pipal tree, standing 
symbolically for Brahma or Siva, and is associated with the figure 
of a deity.*® Chaitya window patterns are shown on the door 
jambs of Dah Parvatia. The central chaitya window from the 
place is the largest of all, which is occupied by the figure of Siva 
and has a Suparna, a mythical deity on either side.*^ A slab from 
Tezpur bears on it a conventional representation of the chaitya 
window pattern.*® Stone pieces of what are called torana gate¬ 
ways are lying scattered in Deopani; one consists of a pyramidal 
bracket with a bold design of sinuous lines; another is in the 
shape of a sikhara, formed by a kirtimukha and foliage issuing 
from it. The third one shows a sikhara of foliage with dmalaka 
and lotus-bud finial flanked by deities.*® 
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Opinion differs about the origin of the designs of pillars, 
amalakas, capitals, shafts, abacus, vases, bases, etc., of which we 
find a large number from the scattered ruins with various orna¬ 
mentations. Square shafted pillars are associated with the shrine 
of Brahma, octagonal with that of Visnu and circular or sixteen 
sided with Siva?^ Capitals represent the inverted petals of a 
lotus so as to enclose the fruit or the seed-vessel which has a 
special significance as the hiranyagarhha or the womb of the 
universe. The base stands for the sacred jar or the fruit of the 
lotus and just as the sikhara stands for Vi^u^s shrine, represent¬ 
ing the holy mount Meru, dmalaka is also the blue lotus of 
The lotus is associated with all deities and used as an 
ornamentation in all sculptured specimens of Assam, as in other 
parts of India. It symbolises the idea of the divine birth.^® It is 
perhaps unnecessary to ascribe the origin of the so called bell¬ 
shaped capital to Persian or Hellenistic influence, as done by some 
writers.®^ Not only the capital,®® but also pillars, bases, shafts, 
etc. can be explained with reference to the application of the 
lotus sjnmbol. HavelFs interpretation of the symbolism of these 
designs is appropriate; the vase forming the base of a pillar stands 
for cosmic water; the shaft is the stalk of the flower; the capital 
is the universe itself, unfolded by the petals of the sky; the 
fruit is moksa and the altar is the heaven.®® 

As we have stated, the lotus is associated with every work 
of sculpture, either as the dsana of deities or as ornamentation. 
This, as well as other floral designs, including the rosettes, 
foliages, meandering creepers, trefoil and scroll-work ornamenta¬ 
tions are best illustrated by the extant remains. The floral pat¬ 
terns of the bands on the door jambs of Dah Parvatia show their 
excellent execution. The upper part of each of the jambs is 
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separated into narrow vertical bands. The first of these shows 
a meandering creeper with beautiful foliage in the interspaces, 
and the second of a straight vertical stem from wliich issue a 
number of lotus leaves and other flowers. The third band is 
made up of four superimposed panels bearing ornamental foliage. 
Each of the bands on the top ends in a vase with ornamental 
foliage hanging from its corner. The fourth band consists of a 
vertical row of ornamental rosettes.^ The band on the left jamb 
from the Bamuni Hills bears a meandering creeper patterns and 
that on the right a row of rosettes, alternately square and round, 
showing excellent execution.®^ A band on a shaft of pillar from 
Tezpur contains a series of diamond-shaped rosettes. The door 
lintel from Tezpur in its lower part depicts vertical bands 
containing meandering creepers and two others, consisting of 
rosettes. Some carved stones from Tezpur contain sunken panels 
containing ornamental rosettes and meandering creepers. The 
ornamentations in the plinth mouldings from the same place show 
diamond-shaped and circular rosettes.®^ On one side of the pit 
at K^akhya, there is a slab with the beautiful carvings of a 
meandering creeper, issuing from the hands of a dwarf.®^ A stone 
piece from Aka^gahga shows beautiful courses of rosaries over 
a tilaka design, placed in its line between two leaves.^^ ^ piece 
of a cornice from Amtal shows the designs of bead and acanthus 
foliages.^5 The ceiling slab from Deopani bears the artistically 
executed carving of an embossed lotus, and its seed vessel bears 
in relief the figure of a beautifully executed Vidyddhara.^ Stone 
fragments from Numaligarh show clusters of lotus bands with 
long stalks and a central full-bloom lotus, the whole issuing from 
a pond.^*^ Some panels on the door jambs from the B^ui:li Hills 
show trefoil arch designs with lotus leaves and scroll-work 
mouldings and schematic tracery.^® Stone pieces from Gosaijuri 
bear frontal friezes with the design of foliages inset between 
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rosaries. Another pillar piece shows designs of gavdksas (circle 
windows), surmounted by trefoils.^ 

Another important ornamentation is the geometrical design 
on the walls and jambs of temples. The design with its three 
sides stands symbolically for the three powers of will, knowledge 
and action or three aspects of the one, embodied in a divine form. 
The two triangles intersecting each other make the six petalled 
padma symbol of the mystic divine embrace, indicating the act 
of creation.^^ It is like the Yantras of the Tantrik-Buddhists, 
who held a position of influence in this land. The motif occurs 
not only on the monoliths of the non-Aryan centres like Dimapur, 
Kasomari and Sadiya,^®i but also in other Brahmanical and Bud¬ 
dhist art. Dalton made an early reference to a ceiling decoration 
with this design in Tezpur, which bears a pattern of circles with¬ 
in circles .^®2 The interior of the sunken panels from Tezpur is 
entirely covered with geometrical patterns with a half-rosette in 
the centre.^®3 

In the execution of the divine, human, animal, bird and 
other figures the sculptors showed their sense of proportion and 
skill. A brief reference may be made to the makara and Idrti- 
mukha design, so common in the sculptures of Assam as in other 
parts of India. The origin of the motif is given in the Skanda 
Pumna}^ A huge lintel from the BSmuiji Hills is ornamented 
with homed kirtimukhas.^^^ The shaft of one of the pillars from 
Tezpur is ornamented with kirtimukhas at the top and the lower 
with dentils. The bands on the shaft of another pillar contain 
the same designs, and the carved stones from the same area are 
ornamented with kirtimukhas.^^ The same motif is found in 
Yogijan and Changchauki, Singri and other places.^^^ jt is com¬ 
mon also in Java and China.^®® Those from the ruins of DeopfinI 
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“bear a strong resemblance to the kirtimukhas of Java, while 
those occurring on the coping pieces are remarkably akin to the 
Javanese ones and provide like the latter with eyes having horn¬ 
like sockets.”^®® The makara ornamentation occurs on the chaitya 
windows from Dah-Parvatia and other ruins.^^® 

5. Icons: 

The worship of deities in their iconographic forms goes back 
to an early period in India;whatever its antiquity, both iconism 
and aniconism went side by side, and even after the introduction 
of image worship, the deities were represented in their symbols, 
like the footprint or tree representing the Buddha, the linga and 
yonl for Siva and Devi, etc. In Assam both these representations 
are found, and the earliest evidence of icons of the 5th century 
A.D. is known from the ruins of Dah Parvatia and other places. 

Ancient Indian texts mention icons of various deities in their 
different poses and mudrds,^^ and the specimens from Assam show 
almost all these varieties. Most deities are foimd with more than 
their usual heads and hands. This, however, is not inartistic, as 
explained by many art critics, but indicates the symbolic nature 
and attributes of deities, and the same symbolism lies in the 
weapons or articles held in their hands.^^® 

It will appear that most of the icons are not based on every 
detail, given in the texts, and, like the architectural designs and 
sculptures, they are sometimes represented independently of the 
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texts.114 Moreover, their representation varied from place to 
place, according to such local usages as are described, as for 
instance, in the Brhatsamhitd. This is explained by different 
icons of the State. In view of the damaged condition of most of 
the images, it is impossible to ascribe a definite date to them, 
and some of our identifications may not be accurate. 

(a) Icons of the Buddha: The Buddhist remains from 
ancient Assam are no doubt few, and only a few icons of the 
Buddha have been discovered. Nonetheless, the statement of 
B. K. Barua that the Buddhist faith did not prevail in the land 
and that archaeology has not produced any evidence of im¬ 
portance,is not supported by the existing materials. We have 
already shown, (vide on religion) on the basis of both literature 
and remains that the faith existed in Kamarupa. 

At least two icons of the Buddha ascribed to the lOth-llth 
century A.D. have been found. One of them is a distinct image 
on a thin stone slab, showing abhaya mudra;^^^ this aspect of the 
Buddha, according to texts, belongs to Amogha Siddhi, one of the 
five Buddhas in dhydna, born of Adi Buddha (male) and Adi 
Prajnd (female) principles.^^^ The second specimen is a terra 
cotta votive tablet with the image of the Buddha stamped on it 
in his bhumisparsa mudrd;^^^ this aspect of the deity is called 
Oksobhya,^^^ There are besides some rock-cut images and 
sculptures representing the Buddha. In Pancaratna Hills (Goal- 
para) two figures of the deity in his bhumisparsa mudrd have 
been noticed.^^ In VrvaM there is a crude rock-cut image of the 
Buddha, seated on a padmdsana, showing bhumisparsa mudrdp^ 
and some figures of the Buddhas in dhydna are noticed from the 
temple ruins of other places.^^z it is certain, however, that further 
excavations would bring to light more images of the Buddha. 

114. Rao, Elements, I, I, Intro., pp. 47-48; J. N. Banerjea, Hindu Icono¬ 
graphy, pp. 1-18; A Tagore, Some Notes on Indian Artistic Anatomy, p. 3; 
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(b) Brahma images : Brahma is symbolical of the rising sun, 
and his active principle is Sarasvai^ whose lotus petals open at the 
touch of the rising sun, and her lotus stands for the hiranyagarhha, 
hidden in the depth of the ocean from which Brahma is said tradi¬ 
tionally to have sprung. Iconographically he is shown seated in 
yoga upon the lotus and riding on a swan. His four heads facing 
the four quarters stand for the four Vedas, four yugas and four 
varnas.^^ The following specimens of the images of the deity 
have so far been discovered: 

(i) One black stone image from Gauhati, standing on a 
pedastal, decorated with lotus petals with his vdhana, the swan. 
He is wearing a sacred thread and a jatdmukuta on his head, having 
four heads and four hands, the upper right hands holding weapons, 
but the lower ones are broken. There are two female attendants, 
one on either side and at the top there is a kirtimukha and flying 
vidyadharas on either side.^24 The sculpture is based on the details 
of the texts; the consorts are probably Sarasvatl and Savitn, as 
given in the Visnu Purdna. 

(ii) Another image of the deity is preserved in the Gauhati 
Museum. It has eight hands, seated on a padmasana in yoga with 
a swan below paying homage to the deity. The pahn of one of 
the lower left hands exhibits the varadd mudrd and one of the 
right shows the ahhaya. One right hand is holding the sacrificial 
ladle and the other a sacrificial spoon. The details are in keeping 
with the texts.^25 

(iii) A panel from the Tezpur ruins contains a beautiful stand¬ 
ing figure of the deity with attendants on either side, having a 
long beard and wearing a long conical cap .^26 The Rupamandana 
prescribes beards for Brahma; ^27 go the representation is not un¬ 
usual. The consorts here again are Sarasvati and Sdvitn. 

(c) Suryya images : According to texts, the deity should be 
represented with two hands, each holding a lotus and surrounded 
by a halo, wearing a karandu mukuta on his head, kimdalas, haras 
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and a sacred thread. He should stand on a padmdsana or be placed 
in a chariot drawn by seven horses, and on his sides should be 
placed Usd and Pratyusd. Some texts prescribe four consorts, 
while still others state that there should be a dvdrapdla on either 
side. The Matsya Purdriu prescribes four hands, holding usual 
weapons, wearing ornaments and attended by Dan^a and Pin- 

gfala.128 

The following specimens of the deity are important: 

(i) A sandstone image of the deity from Gahpur with two 
hands holding lotuses, in front of which are seven horses. At the 
centre there is a wheel with a horse inside. There are other 
attendants of the deity.^^d The details approximately correspond 
to those in the texts. 

(ii) One beautiful image of the deity, found on one of the 
chaitya windows from Dah Parvatia, ascribed to the 5th-6th cen¬ 
tury A.D. He is seated cross-legged and holding lotuses in both 
his hands, with an attendant on his left holding a pen and an ink¬ 
pot, and on his right there is another holding a staff of the orthodox 
description.^^® The attendants are perhaps Da'nda and Pingala. 

(iii) One rock-cut image of Suryya from 

(iv) One carved image of the deity was noticed near Sadiya 
in a chariot drawn by seven horses.^®^ 

(v) The central panel of a stone lintel of the sun temple at 
Tezpur contains a beautiful image of the deity with two attendants. 
The sculpture may be ascribed to the 8th century A.D.^33 

(vi) A fine representation of the deity is noticed in the temple 
of gukresvara (Gauhati), standing with two hands and holding 
lotus in both, and wearing kmia-mukuta, kw(}4alas, haras, girdle, 
uttanya vastra, sacred thread and boots on his feet. In point of 
style and execution, the sculpture may be ascribed to the 9th cen¬ 
tury A.D. 
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(vii) Similar sculptures are noticed in the Suryya Pahar. 

(d) Images of Vipiu and His Incarnations : Visnu was repre¬ 
sented under various names, and in different positions, such as 
sthdnaka, dsana and sayana, classified into yoga, hhoga, vira and 
dbhicarika varieties, each having again uttama, madhyama and 
adhama representations. The deity has twenty-four incarnations, 
each having different attributes; the specimens from Assam 
include most of these forms. He is often represented carrying 
Sankha, cakra, gadd and padma, called Ayudhapurusas or minor 
incarnations of gods.^^s Symbolically Vlpiu stands for dkdsagarhha 
or the sun at midday and midnight, reposing on the coils of the 
eternal serpent. He is often represented as a warrior with his 
usual weapons and the vdhana Garitda.^^e uis active principle is 
Laksmi or Usa. His four usual hands symbolise the rays of the 
sun. His sthdnaka variety symbolises the pillar of the universe 
or the holy mount Meru.^^^ His sankha indicates pride and des¬ 
troys ignorance; cakra is the wheel of life and the destroyer of 
all enemies; gadd stands for intelligence and destroys adharma, 
and his blue lotus stands for the visvapadmaP^ The following 
specimens of the deity are important: — 

(i) A fine representation of Visnu in his sthdnaka variety is 
found at Deopani. The image contains an inscription of four lines 
in characters similar to those of the Tezpur inscription of Harjjara 
of the 9th century A.D. The deity has four hands, the left upper 
hand holding a sankha and the lower left a gadd. He has all the 
usual ornaments, the kaustuhha, sidvatsa symbol on the breast, the 
sacred thread and a garland reaching to the knees. There appears 
to be an influence of the non-Aryans on the sculpture. This is 
proved by the “expression of the face and the treatment of the 
lower lip”. This is confirmed by the fact that the find-spot of 
the icon lies closer to Dimapur and Kasomari “where still exist 
the ruins of the peculiar culture associated with the Kacharis”.^^ 
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{ii) Two other Visnu images from Deopanl: One has four 
hands, the upper right is in varadd and the left holding a sankha; 
the lower right is holding a cakra and the left a gadd. The other 
image also has four hands, the upper right holding a cakra, and 
the left a gadd, the lower right a lotus and the left a sankha.^^ 

(iii) Another Vi$nu image from the Gauhati Museum is the 
standing figure of the deity in black basalt. In the back right 
hand, he is holding a gadd, the back left a cakra (?) and he holds 
the sankha and padma in his front right and left hands. The 
image is mutilated. This aspect of Vi^u is called Trivikrama}^ 

(iv) One sthdnaka variety in bronze from Dibrugarh has 
four hands, all of which are in the trihhanga pose and the kartan 
mudrd. The deity is standing on hhadrdsana, wearing a short close- 
fitting loin cloth, makarakWidalas, mukuta and sandals. Of the 
two female attendants, the one on the right holds a bud and a 
dagger (?) and the other on the left has her hands in a dancing 
posture. They are probably Laksmt and Sarasvati. The image is 
a fine specimen of bronze art of the llth-12th century A.D.^^ 

(v) Figures of Vi^u from various ruins : One figure is found 
on an architrave from Mahadeocal; three small figures with four 
hands, holding sankha, cakra, gadd and padma are found on a 
stone slab from Changchauki; a few specimens from Mahamaya- 
than and three sets of Vifriu, Laksmt and Sarasvati on a lintel 
from Budhagosaithan.^^ 

(vi) A stone pillar piece from Numaligarh shows an image 
of the deity in his dsana variety with four hands, seated in rdjalild 
pose on a padmasana, the upper hands holding gadd and sankha and 
the lower right in upadesa mudrd; the lower left is holding a rosary 
and kundalas adorn his ears.^^ 

(vii) Another interesting yogdsana variety is with four hands, 
the front hands being in yogamudrd. The deity is surrounded by a 
prahhdmaridala, and outside this are the four figures of other 
deities: Mahisdmardird, Kdrtikeya (?), Ganesa and another cross- 
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legged figure. Garuda is shown below the usana. The represen¬ 
tation is perhaps intended to show Vi^iu in the centre of the pa^ica- 
devatdsM^ A slight variation is found in the texts.^^ 

(viii) A beautiful specimen of the sayaria variety of Visnit 
of exquisite workmanship is still to be seen in the temple of Asra- 
krdnta, North Gauhati. Inside the temple there is a Garvdd^sana, 
and on each corner of the throne there are kneeling figures, having 
the heads of birds, representing Garudas, The image is carved on 
a black stone, having four hands and sleeping on the hoods of a 
serpent. The lower left hand is thrown on the body of the ser¬ 
pent and the lower right is stretched along the right thigh. Brahma 
is shown seated on a lotus issuing from the navel of Vimu. Malia- 
mdyd and two demons, Madhu and Kaitabha, are shown standing 
on one corner. The female kneeling figures on his feet are nd^s. 
The sculpture is surrounded by a 'prahhdmaridala. The carving 
indicates the theory of creation.^^*^ The variety is either bhoga or 
vi^maya sayanamurti of Vi^u, with a slight variation in details.^^® 

(ix) A number of icons show Visin^i in his different incarna¬ 
tions, of which the most common is the Vdsudeva variety. Texts 
give a detailed description of this aspect. A stone piece from 
Gosaijwri shows the deity standing in samabhahga, wearing kirita- 
mukuta, patrakuindalas and haras, one with an attached kaustubha 
pendant. The upper hands and the lower left are missing. The 
lower right is in varadd and holding a padma. The vanamdld is 
arranged as in the Deopani Vis^u image with which the sculpture 
is related; Sn and Sarasvati are standing on either side in tribhanga 
and both wearing kirltamukutas, patrakvmdalas, haras with pen¬ 
dants, angadas and wristlets. Sri is holding a rosary and Saras- 
vati is showing ahhaya by her right hand and holding a lyre in 
her left.i'^^ The variety is taken to be of Vdsudeva-Vi^u}^ 

(x) Another fragmentary image from the same area shows 
the deity wearing patrakwndalas, angada, kintamvkuta and the 
upper right hand holding a gadd as in Bengal and Bihar sculp¬ 
tures. The deity has a halo with dentil edge which shows a carv- 
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ing of a hovering vidyddhara with a scarf held in his hands in 
the ethereal regions, indicated by a circle with indented edges as 

in Pula representations.^51 

(xi) Another fragment from the same area shows the deity 
holding a padma by the stalk as in Bihar sculptures.^®^ 

(xii) In Davaka the image of Vdsudeva is shown with his 
consorts Lak§m% and Sarasvafi.^^ 

(xiii) The stone image of the deity from Taravasa is muti¬ 
lated. He is wearing a mukuta, and at its bottom there is a carved 
halo; fcitJnidalas adorn his ears. On the top of the image there are 
two flying vidyddharas playing on horned flutes, and just below 
them are two small gandharvas, the right one with wings, playing 
on a flute and the left one is dancing.i54 

(xiv) Another interesting variety of the deity is shown seated 
on a serpent imder a canopy of its hoods. The legs are resting on 
the coiled body of the serpent; the front hands are holding sankha 
and cakra and the back ones, gadd and padma, 

(xv) From various places of Nowgong, groups of Vdsudeva 
images are found with his consorts. The image from Akasiganga 
ruins is shown seated, with Laksrm and Sarasvati standing on 
either side. 

(xvi) A block of stone from Mikirati shows a portion of the 
deity with flying vidyddharas at the top with folded hands. The 
image appears to be a colossal sculpture of Vdsudeva. 

(xvii) A door piece from Madadeocal shows a carved figure 
of Vdsudeva}^ 

(xviii) Sets of Vdsudeva images are found from Phulani and 
Dighalpanl. The central figure is that of a Vi^u-Vdsudeva with his 
attendants. In between the Vasudeva panels, there are small 
panels with the figure of a Vdsudeva, seated on a padmdsana.^^ 
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(xix) A stone frieze from Baijganga depicts the deity on a 
pedastal with Laksmi and SarasvaU and Jayd and Vijayd on either 
side of the latter.^®? 

(xx) A fine specimen of the Janardana aspect of Vi^u is 
found on a rock behind the Sukresvara temple, Gauhati. The 
deity is 6 ft. 5 ins. in height. The representation indicates also 
the Ndrdyana aspect of Visnu. The figure is shown seated with his 
legs crosswise in the vajraparyanka mudrd. The figures of Ganesa 
and Suryya are shown on the right side and those of Siva and ten¬ 
armed Durgd on the left of the image. 

(xxi) Specimens of the deity as Krsna are found in different 
places. Nine images of the deity are noticed from the temple 
ruins at Chdrdudr, playing on flutes as Muraltdliara or Venu-- 
gopdla with attendants on either side.^^^ Images of Krsna along 
with Balardma and Subhadra were noticed from the temple of 
Jaganndtha at Khetrl.^^® Krsna as Vcnugopdla is seen sculptured 
on the western gateway of the Kamakhya temple; the deity is wear¬ 
ing a necklace of beads and an undergarment with central and 
lateral tassels adorning his body. The head-dress is a conical cap, 
in the shape of flames. The sculpture ^‘is a rare specimen of ana¬ 
tomical perfection”.^®® 

(xxii) A stone frieze from Deoparvat depicts the story of the 
Rama incarnation of Vimu with his brother Laksmana and other 
figures.^®! Martin found traces of a temple at Kaldoba (Dhubri), 
dedicated to Rdma}^ 

(xxiii) A fine specimen of the Bhu-Yardha incarnation has 
also been discovered. The deity has the face of a boar and the 
body of a man; the right leg is slightly bent and made, to rest on 
the head of the Adisesa (serpent). 

(xxiv) From the ruins of Charduar, figures of Matsyavatara 
and other incarnations were noticed like those at Tezpur.i ®3 
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(xxv) A sculpture from K^akhya depicts the story of the 
Madhusudana incarnation of Vi^u, who, according to texts, is 
said to have assumed this form to kill the demon, Madhu. 

(xxvi) The temple at Hajo contains the images of the Haya^ 
gnva, Mddhava, Narasinhha and the Buddha incarnations of 

(xxvii) The Narasimha figure from Gauhati shows him in 
his ugra aspect. The lion-head has a long mane and fine orna¬ 
mentations; the deity has four hands, and with the front ones he 
is shown piercing Hirainyakasipu who is depicted lying on his thigh. 
Another broken figure is shown standing on a padmasana; the 
demon is disembowelled on the thigh of the deity. 

(xxviii) The central panel from Bamurii Hill remains con¬ 
tains the figures of Narasimha, Parasurdma, Balardma, Vardha and 
Rama incarnations.^^* 

(xxix) Like those at Tezpur, the ten avatdras are found 
engraved on the rock at Urvasi.^®* 

(e) Siva images: The icons of Siva are found in his sthd~ 
naka, dsana and nrtya postures, sometimes with his consort, but 
on most occasions he is sculptured independently. Texts deal with 
various aspects of the deity.^®^ Siva represents the destructive 
and the procreative power of the world and has the setting sun 
and the waning moon as his emblems. He is often sculptured as 
the great yofi. As a dancing Siva, he is a symbol of the lord of 
creation and destruction, and Bhairava signifies his terrible aspect. 
His vdhana, the Nandi, stands both for the principle of procreation 
and spiritual aspect of Siva. The Ganges coming out of his jafa 
is associated with purityHis triivla stands for the three gunas 
of Prakrti; his parasu is his divine strength, kha4g(t, his valour, 
and agni symbolises his destructive power.*®^ The following spe¬ 
cimens of the deity are important: 

(i) An image of the deity in his aspect of LakulUa Siva Is 
sculptured on a chaitya window from Dah Parvatia, seated with a 
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rope tied round his leg. A female is holding a cup to his left 
and another standing to his right.^^® 

(ii) A fine specimen of the Maheia aspect of Siva is found at 
Gauhati. According to texts, he should have five heads, each 
having three eyes, ten arms and two legs; two right hands should 
be in varadd and ahhaya and the remaining four holding sula, 
parasu, vajra and khadga; the left ones should hold khetaka^ 
ankusa, pdsa and ghanfd. He should wear silk garments, sacred 
thread and ornaments. By his side should be Sakti with three 
eyes and four arms, two in varadd and ahhaya and the other two 
holding nilotpala and aksamaM.^’^^ The present image is within 
a full-bloom lotus. The deity has exactly five heads and ten hands 
seated in his dhyanasana. Two of his hands are in varadd and 
ahhaya and holding in one of his right hands a sula and an ankusa 
in one of his left. He is wearing a jatd, hdra, keyura, kankapu, 
kundala, sacred thread and other ornaments. Nandi is depicted 
below.^^^ 

(iii) K. N. Dikshit noticed a ten-armed Siva on a stone-slab 
in a private residence at Gauhati and another four-armed Siva 
image holding a damaru, trident, gadd and rosary in his hands, 
flanked by female attendants.^*^^ 

(iv) A panel from Tezpur shows the deity with two hands 
standing in his samapddxi-sthdnaka pose.^"^^ According to texts, 
this is the Isana aspect of Siva, The Ruparrmv4^na states that he 
should have a colour like crystal with a jatd and chandrakald, the 
hands carrying aksamdld, trivia, kapdla, one of them showing 
ahhayay^^ 

(v) From the ruins at Nowgong, various aspects of the 
deity are found. In Mikir-ati we Lave a seated figure of the 
deity on his Nandi. From Gachtal we find a sthdnaka variety 
with a rosary in his right hand and a trident in his left and 
another with four hands seated on yogdsana.^’^^ Panels from 
Akasiganga show figures of dhydnt Siva, and one beautiful sculp- 
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ture as Sulapdni appears from the same area, showing ahhaya, 
with two attendants, one holding a cdmara and the other with her 
hands in anjali, standing with bent knees on the back of an 
elephant.^77 Another image from Deopani with two hands is 
indistinct.^*^® 

(vi) Siva as Bhairava is found in different places. According 
to texts, he assumed this form to cut off the fifth head of Brahma.^*^^ 
The image from Madana-Kamadeva Parvat shows this aspect of 
the deity by the side of a linga^ with four arms, wearing a garland 
of skulls round his waist and an image of Nandi,^^^ Two rock-cut 
figures of Bhairava are found in Kamakhya, one with eight hands 
and the other with four, shown with a flabby belly, a garland of 
skulls, and flames coming out of his head. The deity is without 
garments and standing on a prostrate body.^^^ 

(vii) Siva as Natardja (nrtya murti) is found from several 
places. This aspect of Siva is one of the best creations of the 
artists, and he dances the dance of the cosmic rhythm, beating 
the time beat of the universe. 1^2 xhe deity in this aspect should 
have ten hands, and as given in the Matsya Purdrta, (259, 4) the 
right hands should carry khadga, sakti^ danda and trisula and the 
left khetaka, kapdla, ndga and khatvdhga. Of the two remaining 
hands, one should show varadd and the other hold a rosary. He 
should be shown mounted on the Nandi, An unfinished image 
of Siva on a stone slab from Deoparvat, though dancing, shows 
his aspect of Tripurdri^ with four hands, the main ones holding 
bow and arrow, with a tiara on his head and circular patrakun- 
dalas in ears.^^ According to texts, Siva assumed this form to 
kill the three sons of Tdrakdsura?^^ 

(viii) The image from Gauhati Waterworks has ten hands, 
seated on a bull, as given in the texts.^®® 
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(ix) An image of Napardja Siva with a single head and six 
hands was found in the Bamuiji Hill remains.^®® 

(x) A beautiful specimen of dancing Siva was found on the 
bank of the Brahmaputra near Gauhati. The image is carved on 
a stone with a circular border with floral designs. He is dancing 
on Nandi, having ten hands, the left foot resting on the bull and 
the right one is raised in a dancing pose. The bull is wearing a 
ghanta, 

(xi) Another interesting sculpture is the Andhakdsuravadha 

aspect of Siva, preserved in the Gauhati Museum. The deity is 
shown with three eyes and four hands; he is holding a tmula by 
two of his hands and piercing the asura; the lower left hand is 
holding a kapdla. The whole story of the killing of the demon, 
as given in the texts, is beautifully depicted.^®^ 

(xii) One rare specimen of sculpture is the joint icon of 
either Hari-Hara or Siva-Vi^iu from North Gauhati, now pre¬ 
served in the Gauhati Museum. The figure has two attendants, 
one on either side. The right part of the image is holding trisula 
and damaru representing Siva, and the left one, with karan^a'- 
mukuta is holding cakra and gadd, representing Vimu. The sculp¬ 
ture is well-executed and is a fine illustration of the union of 
two cults, confirmed by inscriptions, in the religious history of 
Assam. 

(xiii) A composite figure of Ardhandrlsvara Siva was found 
from Mathorbari.^8® The mutilated condition of the image makes 
it difficult to give a detailed description of the deity.^®^ The speci¬ 
men indicates the influence of the Tantrik Buddhist faith. This 
unified aspect of the deity is also given in some records. 

(xiv) The Vmd^Mahesvara aspect of Siva as given in the 
texts,!®® is not rare in Assam. A fine specimen is noticed among 
the Tezpur ruins. Siva with four hands is embracing Uma by 
one of his right hands, holding a trident by the other, with jata- 
mukuta and patrakundalas. Uma is seated by his side with her 
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left leg pendent.^®^ An exactly similar specimen is found at Ba4- 
ganga; at the foot of Umd are Nandi and a lion, the former with 
folded hands. Bhrngi lies at the foot of Siva and both the deities 
have consorts.^^2 From Deopanl a beautiful image was found; 
Umd is seated on Siva’s thigh, holding in her upper right hand a 
trident and in the lower right a lotus, the upper left a shield and 
the lower left is in varadd. She is wearing a snake round her 
neck, a necklace of jewels and a close fitting garment.Such 
sculptures may be attributed to the influence of Tantrikism,^®^ 

(f) Icons of the Devi: Sakti images : Sakti was represented 
under various forms, such as Umd, Durgd, Cd,mundd, CaTjdi, Mahi- 
mmardinl, etc. She was represented both independently and as a 
consort of Siva and sometimes with her own attendants, Gamiesa 
and Kdrtikeya. As given in the Mdrkandeya Purdna, she took 
different names after killing different demons. She became Mahi- 
^mardini for killing Mahi^sura, Cdmundd for killing Sumhha and 
Nisumhha and Durgd for killing Durgamdsura, Nine forms of 
Durgd are given in the Agamas, of which Mahimmardinl is one. 
The texts give details of this aspect of the deity.^®^ The following 
specimens of Durgd are important: 

(i) The Mahi^dmardint Durgd from the temple of Hatimura 
(Nowgong) compares well with the details of the Agamas. The 
deity has ten hands, holding a number of weapons with a slender 
waist and broad breasts. She is placing her right leg on the lion 
and pressing the shoulder of the Mahimsura with the left. She 
is holding a trident, piercing the body of the asura. The repre¬ 
sentation of the lion is similar to that of the Tezpur ruins of the 
9th-10th century A.D. A big sword, probably used for sacrifice, 
was found in the place. It is likely that the sculpture, associated 
with the Ttotrik worship of the temple, which was dedicated to 
Durgd, belongs to the 9th-10th century A.D.^®® 

(ii) The Mahisdmardini from the Bhoi Parvat (Nowgong) 
shows a slight variation from her usual representation. She is in 
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tribhanga with her right leg on the back of the beheaded Mahi^d- 
sura and the left on the lion. A number of weapons are held 
in her hands; she is wearing a crown, a hdra, and a set of girdles 
on the waist. The sculpture is ascribed to the 9th century A.D.^®^ 

(iii) Another variety of the deity is that of Cdmuvdd from 
Nabhangu, The Mdrkary^eya Purdna relates that Kail took the 
name of Cdmur)4^ after killing Canada and Munda, The Devi 
Purduu (37, 17) referring to the killing of Ru§u, describes the 
origin of Cdmuiujid* According to the Mdtribheda Tantra, (VI), 
Cdmunda is worshipped during calamities. The image from 
Nabhangd is in her terrible appearance with emaciated body, and 
she wears human skulls round her matted hair, waist and neck. 
She is seated on a corpse; on her right side is a vulture and on the 
left a jackal and further below are heaps of bones. The deity has 
six hands. The sculpture may be ascribed to the llth-12th cen¬ 
tury A.D.1®® 

(iv) A similar image of Cdmuri4d with four hands is found 
in the K^akhya Hill, with a terrible look, protruding teeth, long 
tongue, emaciated body, erect hair, withered belly and sunken 
eyes. The pedestal is covered with ghosts. The deity holds a 
trident in one hand and a cap of skulls in the other 

(v) The image of Durgd from Deopani shows her as Caru^f. 
The Vimudharmottara describes Maki^mardint under the name 
of CaT^ikd with twenty hands, holding different weapons. But 
the present sculpture from Deopani has only four hands, holding 
a trisula in her upper right and a mirror in the upper left; the 
lower ones are in varadd. On either side of the deity stands a 
female with joined hands, and above them are the images of 
Gan^sa and Kdrtikeya riding on a peacock.^^ 

(vi) Figures of Pdrvafi occur on many temple walls. A 
fine specimen is found at Gauhati with a sword in her right hand 
and a mirror in the left.^^ Near Dibrugarh some figures of the 
deity were noticed from the temple ruins.^®^ 
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(vii) Images of Durgd are found from other places. Of the 
rock-cut images from Pdndu^ one is that of Durgd,^ One basalt 
image of the deity from the remains at Bamiinl Hills is a fine 
specimen of Assam’s carvings.^o^ 

(viii) Two figures of the deity were noticed, one in her terri¬ 
ble aspect from the Seesee river remains, and another in south 
Kamarupa, about 30 miles to the south-west of GauhatiSimilar 
sculptures were noticed from the Singri temple,ruins at 
Charduar,207 and at Tezpur where she is seated in her conventional 
style.2<>8 

Images of Mahd-Laksml and Laksmi: These icons are found 
either independently or as consorts of Vi^u, They also appear 
on some of the sculptured specimens. According to the texts, the 
Devi, conceived as a girl of thirteen, is known as Mahd-Laksml;'-^ 
of her eight forms, that of only Gaja-Laksml has so far been noticed 
in Assam. 

(i) In a niche of the stone slab from Tezpur a beautiful 
carving containing “the well-known group of Kamaldtmikd or 
Gaja-Lak^mi” was foimd, “in which the two elephants pour water 
over the head of a goddess from vases held in their trunks.”^^® 

(ii) On a stone panel near Mathorbari was noticed a figure 
of Mahd-Laksml in the centre with two elephants on either side, 
pouring water from the pitchers held in their trunks.^n In the 
Gauhati Museum there is another specimen of the deity. 

(iii) We have stated that Laksmi occurs in most icons and 
sculptures as a consort of Visnu. The texts state that she should 
be represented as seated upon padmasana, holding lotus in her 
hands and with a lotus garland; on either side should be an 
elephant pouring water on her head from pitchers, presented by 
her attendants. She should wear all ornaments and carry in her 
right hand a lotus and a vilba fruit in her left. According to some 
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texts, she should have four hands, if worshipped separately .^12 »phe 
description almost tallies with the representation of the deity in 
Assam. A panel from Mathorbari shows a seated figure of 

(iv) Another figure of the deity, attended by two females 
was discovered from the Charduar ruins 

Sarasvati : She appears as a consort of both Brahma and 
Visnu; in Assam she is found sculptured along with the latter 
deity and on rare occasions independently. The texts state that 
she should have four hands and be seated on a padmasana; in 
one of her right hands she should hold an aksamdld and the other 
right should be in vydkhydna mudra; in her left hand she should 
hold a book and a white padma. She should wear a jatdmukuta, 
sacred thread and a number of ornaments. According to other 
texts, she should stand on a padma, holding kamandalu and vlnd 
in samabhanga pose; still others make her carry ankusa, vlnd, 
aksamdld and pustaka?^^ 

The specimens from Assam include the following: (i) A 

crude figure of the deity was noticed from the ruins of the Copper 
temple at Sadiya,2i« like that of Charduar.^^^ 

(ii) Another figure in her trihhanga pose was discovered from 
Sivasagar, wearing a ratnakundala, hdra, anklets and girdles. This 
is one of the most beautifully executed sculptures of Assam. 

(iii) On a niche of the stone slab from Tezpur, an image of 
the deity with a mvd in her hands was found.^i® 

(iv) Three sets of the images of the deity along with those 
of VisTTiu and Lak^l were discovered on a stone lintel from 
Bu^liagosaithan.2i^ 

Jagaddhdtrl (earth goddess): In the texts Bhumi appears as 
a consort of Visnu. She should be represented as wearing a 
karandamukuta and various garments and ornaments. According 
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to one text, she should have two hands, each carrying a padma 
or mlotpala flower and be shown either standing or seated on a 
lotus; while another represents her as wearing a sacred thread, 
with four hands, carrying a ratnapdtra, sasypdtra, av^adhipdtra and 
a padma, seated upon an elephant.220 Only one sculpture of the 
deity was found from Vasundharithan (Nowgong). The image is 
mutilated and has four hands, one of which is probably in varada 
and another holding a padma. The deity is standing upon a figure 
which appears to be an animal, standing upon another 221 

Manasd : The snake goddess, Manasd is iconographically 

represented as a beautiful female, with golden colour, a canopy of 
serpent-hood over her head and a number of snakes coiled round 
her body along with her vahana, a snake. 2^2 Two specimens of the 
deity have so far been found. ^ 

(i) The bronze image of Mana&d has on her lap a child. The 
pair is taken by some as representing Yasodd and KrmaP^ The 
sculpture is ascribed to the 12th-13th century A.D. The deity has 
two hands, seated on a lalitdsana. The right hand is holding a 
fruit in varadd and in the left she is holding her child. There is 
a serpent hood over her head and a snake is coiling round her 
right arm. A small indistinct figure is seen below on the back of 
the deity. On the basis of the texts, the sculpture may be taken 
as that of Manasd with her child Astika.^ 

(ii) Another interesting specimen is found at Silghat in 
Nowgong, where the deity is sculptured on an elephant 
(Ndgendra) . A number of snakes are seen covering her body and 
forming a canopy over her head. 

Gangd and Yamund : These two deities are associated with 
the makaras.^ In the opinion of Smith, “they were tree spirits 
like the Yaksds at Bharhut and only became river deities later.^^ze 
They constitute one of the motifs of the Gupta art, as in ancient 
Assam. The following specimens are important. 
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(i) The finest representation of both is found on the door 
jamb from Dah Parvatia. “In the lower part of each of the jambs 
is the figure of a female deity whose divine nature is indicated 
by the halo behind her head. Each of the goddesses stands with 
a garland in her hands in an elegant posture and these two figures 
appear to represent Gangd and Yamuna, so common in door jambs 
of ancient Gupta and medieval temples.*’^ 

(ii) An independent image of Gangd occurs on a black piece 
of stone from Nabhanga (Kenduguri) 

(g) Icons of other minor deities : Ganesa : Though mainly 
found associated with the icons of Durgd, Ganesa appears as an 
independent deity in a number of temples and as images from 
various parts of Assam in his different poses.^ A son of Siva, he 
is worshipped by people of all sects. He may be depicted on the 
doorway of every temple and seated either on a padmasana, a 
mouse or a lion or standing, with two or three eyes and four, six, 
eight, ten or sixteen hands, wearing a snake as sacred-thread. He 
has varieties like Bala Ganapati, Taruna, Bhakta, Vtra, Sakti, 
etc., with different representations.^so The following specimens are 
important. 

(i) An early image of the deity, ascribed to the 8th-9th cen¬ 
tury A.D. was discovered from Pandu. The image is of sandstone 
and of a sthdnaka variety, with four hands and wearing a jata- 
mukuta; the right back hand is holding a parasu and the left 
back a padma.^^ Of the five rock-cut images from the same place, 
four represent Ganesa, 

(ii) In Vasundhari were noticed two rock-cut images of the 
deity, seated on a mouse; one image is holding in his right hand a 
necklace of beads and the end of the trunk is resting on the palm 
of the left hand. The other is wearing a vanayndld and both are 
wearing sacred threads of snakes.232 

(iii) An image of the deity was found carved on a boulder 
in Nowgong to the east of Bhoiparvat in the main range of the 
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Mikir Hills. He is seated on a mouse, holding in his four hands 
a fan, padma, gadd and and sweets.^^s 

(iv) The rock-cut image of the deity from Tezpur is 3 ft. 
in height to the top of the trefoil arch, holding sweets, flowers or 
sprouts and pdsa in three hands, the fourth one being in varada. 
The other remains in the area point to the 9th-10th century A.D, 
as the probable date of the sculpture.^^^ 

(v) The figure of the deity depicted in a niche from the 
ruins at Vasundhari is interesting. On the top there is a kirtimukha 
with a necklace of pearls coming out of its mouth. The deity is 
wearing a jatd and lotus buds in the ears, and holds in his hands 
a blue lotus, parasu, rosary and eatables, swallowing the last with 
his trunk. The mouse is depicted below.^^® 

(vi) Many rock-cut images are noticed on the bank of the 
river Brahmaputra. Dikshit ascribes the rock-cut figure at the 
landing ghat near Tezpur to the 9th-10th century 

(vii) Another figure of a squatting Ganesa appears on a stone 
from Numaligarh.237 

(viii) Other specimens from various places are from the door 
jamb of Dah Parvatia;^^^ a seated figure from the remains of the 
Seesee river, carved in high relief;239 rock-cut images from 
Umananda and UrvaSi;240 a seated Ganesa from Charduar;^^^ a 
miniature type of the deity from the niche of a door lintel from 
Tezpur;242 from a panel in Mathorbari; on a window lintel from 
Mahamayathan; a seated figure from a door lintel in Tetelipukhuri; 
similar figures are found on stone friezes from KSwaim^i, Yogijan 
and Gachtal.^ 

(ix) A dancing rock-cut image of the deity with four hands 
occur in the Kamakhya Hills; he is seated on a rat^ 

233. Ibid., VIII, pp. 85f. 

234. K. N. Dikshit, A.R.A.S.L, 1928-29, pp. 45-46, 
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(x) Some panels from Akasiganga show the images of 
dwarfed GaV'^sa^ seated and dancing 245 

Kdrtikeya : Another son of ^iva, known also as Skanda, his 
birth story is given in the Bdlakhamda of the Rdmdyana and the 
Vana parvan of the Mahdbhdraia. He is sculptured as seated or 
standing, with or without SaktL When seated on a padrna or a 
peacock, he should have two hands; if standing, four; and if seated 
on a peacock, he may have six, eight or twelve hands, holding his 
usual weapons.24€ In Assam he is usually sculptured with Durgd 
and sometimes independently; but the specimens are very few. 

(i) In Sadiya was found an image of the deity, riding on his 
mayura and holding in his hands a staff and a bow. 

(ii) In an image of Candl from Deopani, the deity occurs 
riding on his vdhana with Ganesa.^"^ 

Indra : In Hindu mythology, the deity is a guardian of the 
eastern quarter.^^s Iconographically he is to be depicted with two 
eyes, two hands, wearing a mukuta, hdra, kun^lcts, keynra and 
other ornaments. He should carry in his right hand a sakti and 
in the left an ankusa; he may be represented standing or seated 
on a svrhhdsana or seated upon an elephant. He should have 
Indrdnl as his consort and accompanied by two female gandharvas. 
Some texts prescribe for him a third eye and three hands carrying 
a vajra, nilotpala and padma.^^ The following icons of the deity 
are important: 

(i) The image of the deity from near the Chatrdkara temple 
(Gauhati) is one of the finest representations. He is standing on 
a pedestal with the figure of an elephant below, and on either 
side of the animal there are carved lotus buds in three rows. He 
is wearing haras, kankanas, keyuras, sacred thread, etc. A canopy 
of five hoods of a snake is shown over his head; above the canopy 
is a kirtimukha and below it are two flying vidyddharas, one on 
each side. On either side of the deity there are attendants—a 
female on the right and a male on the left. The male is holding 
a kamaridalu and kusa and wearing a jatd. The only difference 


245. A.R,ASJ., 1936-37, pp. 54f. 
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from the text is that his hands are showing varadd and ahhaya. 
The sculpture is a good example of early Assamese art, and is 
peculiar in the sense that Indra is not associated with a canopy of 
serpent hoods. The elephant, his vdhana, makes it possible to 
identify the deity with Indra and “it is possible that an attempt 
has been made to identify Indra with Balardma, the elder brother 
of Kr^a, who is always represented with such snake hoods. In 
fact, the appellation Upendra given to Visnn indicates Indra as an 
elder brother of Visnu and is thus identifiable with Balardma^ the 
elder brother of Kr^a!^^^^ 

(ii) The rock-cut image of the deity from Pandu has two 
hands showing samabhanga; there are two female attendants, one 
on each side, and his vdhana, the elephant, is carved below. The 
right hand is holding a va]ra and the left, a padma.^^i 

Agni : He is the guardian of the south-east. The texts 
represent him with two heads, seven hands, three legs and four 
horns. He is sometimes identified with Rudra or Siva, having 
four hands and three eyes, wearing a jatd and seated upon a ram. 
The front two hands should be in varadd and ahhaya, while the 
back right should hold a sruk and the back left, a sakti; if 
sculptured with two hands, one should carry sruk and the other 
sakti. According to other texts, he should wear a sacred thread 
and should carry aksamdld and kamandalu, and, if with four hands, 
he should carry flames of fire and trisula in his right hands and 
aksamdld in one of his left, the other left embracing his consort 
Svdhd. In this aspect he should have four tusks, and his chariot 
should be drawn by four parrots, the driver being Vdyu, There 
are other details in other texts.^^s 

Only one image of the deity is preserved in the Museum at 
Gauhati. He is standing with a long beard, holding a kamandalu 
and tridand^ in his two hands, wearing a sacred thread and a 
small garment, kaupma. The sculpture does not correspond to the 
details in the texts. 

Kuvera : He is the lord of the north. Iconographically he 
should be represented as wearing a karanda-mukuta, hdra and 
kundalas, having two or four hands; if two, the hands should 

250. See S. Kataki, J.A.R,S., IX, pp. 88-92. 
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be in varadd and ahhaya, or the left one may hold a gadd; if four, 
he should embrace his two consorts by two of his hands and the 
other two should carry a gadd and saktL He may be seated on a 
padmdsana, or driving a chariot, or seated on the shoulder of a 
man, having as his vahdna either an elephant or a ramAn 
image of the deity in the Gauhati Museum depicts him as having 
a pot belly and carrying a vessel in his hand. 

Vidyddharas, Kinnams and Dvdrapdlas : In almost every 
work of sculpture, Vidyddharas and Kinnaras appear as attendants 
of other main deities. The Mdnasdra describes the Gandharvas 
and the Vidyddharas in their flying position, depicted standing, 
playing on instruments or dancing. Both the Gandharvas and the 
Kinnaras find mention as early as the Vedas, According to the 
Vimu Purdna they are to be depicted as attendants of Brahma, 
Vi^u, Siva and Indra, hovering in the sky with their wings. They 
are shown also in the Buddhist and Jain shrines.^^ 

Vidyddharas are found depicted on various sculptures from 
different places. There is the carving of a hovering Vidyddhara 
on a stone image of Visnu (Gosaijuri) with a scarf held in hands 
in the ethereal region, indicated by a circle with indented edges 
as in the P^a representations.^^^ On the top of the image of 
Vdsudeva from Taravasa, there are two flying Vidyddharas with 
flutes in the hands of each and just below them are two Gandharvas, 
the right one with wings and playing on a flute and the left one 
dancing.256 Two flying Vidyddharas are depicted on the top of the 
images of Brahma and Indra from Gauhati.^^"^ A stone slab from 
Deopani shows the figure of a Vidyddhara, holding a scarf or a 
necklace in both hands and hovering in the sky.^ss Flying Vidyd¬ 
dharas are also noticed from the ruins at Badgahga, Mikirati and 
Mathorbari^s and several figures of Gandharvas and Kinnaras 
appear as ornamentations on the door jambs of Dah-Parvatia,^®® 
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Singri temple Kamakhya,^^^ Ch^duar^^ii and other places. A 
Kinnari from Gauhati is seen with a bow in her hand, and, 
though the figure is mutilated, the sculpture shows elegant 
execution. 

The dvdrapdlas are found depicted on temple walls from 
various ruins. Some figures are seen in a Visnu temple at North 
Gauhati. A figure of a dvurapdlika occurs in a Visnu temple from 
Sivasagar. Another figure of the dvdrapdlikd, now in the Gauhati 
Museum, is depicted in her tribhanga, wearing circular kundalas, 
necklaces, a girdle and a garment with folds. Some door jambs 
from Deopani show female door keepers with coronets on their 
heads and huge perforated palrakundalas. The dvdrapdlas from 
the ruins of Akasiganga show them holding silla and pdsa; others 
are seen holding a kama'tidalUy and are shown either with two 
or four hands.264 The ruins at Mahadeocal and Budhagosaith^ 
show them with bows and arrows.^^ More or less similar figures 
are found from the ruins of Cangchauki, Amtal, Moudahga, 
Mathorbari and other places.26<> 

6 . Painting: 

The art of painting in India goes back to remote antiquity 
Both the Brahmamcal and Buddhist literature refer to painting and 
painted halls.^® The details are given in Vatsayana’s Kdmasutra, 
which mentions six principles: rupabheda, pramdnam, bhdva, 
Idvanyayojanarh, sddrsyam and varnikabhanga. The same reference 
is made by Yasodhara’s commentary on the Kdmasutra and the 
Silparatna (64) of Sri Kumara.. 

When the art of painting was practised in Assam is hard to 
guess. The epigraphs make only vague references to pictures. 
The Nowgong grant (v. 14) mentions that the palaces in the city 
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and rooms were ornamented with realistic pictures. An incidental 
reference to pictures is found in the Tezpur grant of Vanamala 
(v, 24). An earlier reference is made by the Nidhanpur grant of 
the 7th century A.D., which refers to portraits hung on the walls 
of the royal palace of Bhaskaravarman. A specimen of painting is 
also found in the Guakuchi plates of the king Indrapala.^^a 

The archaeological ruins, however, do not give us any definite 
information on the subject. This is probably because of the fact 
that not a single structure is found in its original condition. Litera¬ 
ture no doubt makes a number of references to paintings on both 
paper and cloth. The earliest mention is made by Bana, who 
refers to painted cloth with patterns of jasmine flowers (jdtt- 
pattikdh) ; “drinking vessels, embossed by skilful artists”; “carved 
boxes of panels for painting with brushes and gourds”, and “gold 
painted bamboo cages. ”^70 The nature of the painting is uncertain. 
Portrait painting is found in the border painting of some old 
Assamese manuscripts before and after the 14th century A.D. 
Harivara Vipra (14th century A.D.) for instance in his ^'^Babru- 
vdhana-Parva^^ refers to painting on walls. For painting the 
illustrations of the Assamese manuscript, Hastividydrnava, two 
expert painters were employed. Similar specimens are found in 
some manuscripts of the pre-Ahom and Ahom period, particularly 
in Gttagovinda, Lava-Kusara yiiddha, Bhdgavat aPurm^, and in the 
Darrangrdja vammvalt.^^ The art received perfection during the 
Ahom rule; some manuscripts and chronicles depict scenes from 
the Ahom court life, gankaradeva himself painted scenes mainly 
of heavenly figures, on papers and cloths for dramatic performances 
(Cihna Ydtrd), In fact, the art of painting reached a stage of 
perfection during the VaLsnava reformation. But, the absence of 
any good evidence of painting from the earlier period prevents us 
from assessing the achievement of the ancient Assamese painters 
as we may do in the case of architecture, sculpture and icons. It 
is, however, likely that the painters did not fall short of the artists 
in other allied subjects. The perfection that was attained in this 
branch of fine art during the Ahom period, is itself an indication 
of the existence of a long established tradition and its early culture* 
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7. Conclusion: 

The above description of the fine arts of Assam gives one 
a good impression that the masons, sculptors and painters of the 
period under our review had a reputation to their credit. The 
remains as a whole are by no means small. Close parallels have 
been noticed between Assamese art and those from Pataliputra 
and Banaras schools of the Gupta Age, and those of Bihar, Orissa, 
Central and Southern India (Chalukyan), Ceylon and even of 
distant places like Java.^^^ This can be substantiated by a brief 
reference to certain important specimens from Assam. 

We have already noticed that the figures of Gangd and Yamuna 
on the door jambs, with other decorative designs from Dah Par- 
vatla, attributed to the fifth-sixth century A.D., are the best of 
all known sculptures from ancient Assam; door frames of similar 
designs have also been discovered from North Bengal.^3 g^t the 
carvings are characteristic of the style of the early Gupta schools 
of sculptures. The lintel appears to be larger in size than the door 
frame as in the Gupta temples at Bhumara, Nachnakuthara and 
Deogarh. The chaitya window patterns on the jambs show close 
resemblance to those of the Gupta temples of the same places. 
As Banerji points out ‘^the sculptors^ sense of proportion, the 
beautiful S5mimetry of the figures and ornamental devices and the 
excellence of execution tend to prove that this door lintel belongs 
to the same period as the great schools of sculpture which existed 
at Pataliputra and Banaras in the fifth and sixth centuries.”^74 The 
beautifully decorated door jambs from the Bamuni Hills, attri¬ 
buted to the 9th-10th century A.D. also are of a type not found 
elsewhere in Assam.^^s 

One stone fragment from the Kamakhya temple is a beauti¬ 
fully carved frieze in which the upper band represents a series 
of garlands and the lower, scroll work, in which some beautifully 
executed representation of animals, such as a buffalo, a deer, a 
lion and a tiger are noticed; the quality of the sculpture is unsur¬ 
passed in Assam.27^ Some rock-cut images and friezes from the 
western gateway of the temple reveal exceptional sculptural skill. 
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The carving of the Venn Gopdla for example, recalls the decora¬ 
tive details of Gupta and Pallava art.^^*^ Flowers, creepers, animals 
birds and serpent designs occurring on one of the door jambs from 
Gachtal in Nowgang, are beautifully executed in a style recalling 
the Pala school of Art. Other important motifs are vases flanked 
by lions and foliage flanked by elephants, which strongly suggest 
later Gupta influence. Elegantly sculptured blocks of stone from 
the ruins at Deopani also recall late Gupta art. One ceiling 
slab from Deopani contains the figures of a Vidyddhara within 
the seed vessel of a padma, showing close resemblance to Gupta 
and Pala sculptures. While the facial expression of the figure is 
local, the decorative and anatomical details of the sculpture recall 
late Gupta and Pala style.^^s 

The outlines of the plinth mouldings from the ruins at Tezpur 
show that the medieval architects of Assam employed the same 
motifs and figures as those in other parts of Northern India; the 
ornamentation of the plinth mouldings bears marked similarity to 
the same designs from Orissa.^^ Temples of the sikhara type from 
the K^akhya Hills show designs, found in some temples in 
Orissa.2®o 

One beautifully carved stone slab from Tezpur, with the 
pattern of chaitya windows, bears similarity in design to those from 
Central India, especially from the Rewa state and Khajuraho.^®! 
The lower part of the sanctum of the shrine at Kamakhya, which 
is still in good preservation, consists of sunken panels alternately 
with pilasters, and below them, the plinth mouldings of an older 
temple of the same design as that discovered in Tezpur. The 
designs are like those of the dados of Khajuraho or the Central 
Indian type.^® 

One of the shafts of pillars from Tezpur shows marked simi¬ 
larity with the Chalukyan columns. The shaft is decorated beauti¬ 
fully with a band at the upper end and over it the shaft is round 
and appears to be lathe-turned like the upper parts of the Western 
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Ch^ukyan columns.^®^ Beautifully sculptured stone blocks from 
Akasigahga show designs resembling the Chalukyan style/^®^ Stone 
pieces from Gosaijuri showing yavanikd and other designs, recall 
in shape and sculptures the art of South India, and even of 

Ceylon.285 

These are some of the best specimens of carvings and fine arts 
from Assam, showing similarities with those from contemporary 
India. But the interpretation of the fine arts of Assam, as of other 
parts of India, is rather a difficult task. This is specially so when 
we are to pass our opinion on a heap of scattered ruins. The mean¬ 
ing of any work of art lies not in our taste but in its true under¬ 
standing.^®^ For a critical estimate, the interpreter should not 
only “be fully alive to the situation into which he is placed in 
space and time — but that while seeing, he should contemplate — 
Having participated in the urge, in the compulsion that has brought 
forth — art and stepping aside into the mental sphere of one^s 
knowledge and awareness, it will be possible to study Indian art 
as that living form of the Indian mind, which utters what words 
caimot communicate in a consistent language of its Though 

the heaps of ruins of our period do not help us much in rightly 
assessing the aesthetic achievement of the Assamese artists, it is 
evident that the fine arts of Assam tended to be closer to the 
art of the Guptas and those of the schools of Bihar and Orissa 
rather than to the contemporary Pala school of Bengal.^ This 
was mainly because Assam’s cultural relations have been intimate 
with Bihar and Orissa. 

Though the fine arts of Assam were fundamentally based on 
the Indian traditional system, generally following the lines laid 
down in the silpaidstras, on most occasions we find that Assamese 
art exhibits marked peculiarities.^®^ This, however, does not mean 
that something like a Kamarupa school of art and architecture was 
developed in our period. The peculiarities and differences be¬ 
tween the Assamese art and those of other parts of India were 
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mainly due to the non-Aryan influence in Assam, which was more 
effective than other parts of India. This influence is seen not only 
in the ruins from places like Dimapur and Sadiya, the centres of 
Tibeto-Burman culture, but also in Nowgong and Deopani, to wliich 
we have made some references in the description of the ruins. 
An outstanding example of this influence of the non-Aryans on 
the Brahmamcal or the Aryan art is the Deopani Visnu image of 
the 9th century A.D.^^® This is definitely proved by the Mongo¬ 
lian expression of the face and the treatment of the lower lip and is 
confirmed by the fact that the find-spot of the icon lies close to 
Pimapur and Kasomari, the centres of the Tibeto-Burman cuh 
ture. In fact, this non-Aryan influence was felt in every part of 
India to a greater or smaller degree, and each school of art deve¬ 
loped some local characteristics as in Assam. Kramrisch rightly 
remarks that like plasticity and naturalism, dynamic characteris¬ 
tics, influenced by various racial factors, determined the art history 
of India as a whole.^^^ Similar changes took place in Bengal, 
South India and other places, as in Assam, where the foundation 
of culture was mainly laid by the Austric, Alpine and Tibeto- 
Burman elements. 

The peculiarities and changes, therefore, in Assam were not 
only due to the influence of the Tantrik system. These were deve¬ 
loped long before the introduction of that system. We can, there¬ 
fore, hardly support the conclusion arrived at by B. K. Barua that 
from the 12th century A.D. “for the first time we find the rebirth 
of the provincial or national art language arising out of the tra¬ 
ditional Indian and indigenous local conceptions”.^^^ Because, as 
we have stated, the changes in the art history of Assam were not 
merely introduced by the Tantrik influence, and moreover, the 
origin of the system, as we have shown elsewhere, goes back to the 
phallic fertility cult of the Austric and other non-Aryan elements. 
There were peculiarities in the domain of fine arts as in other 
aspects of Assam’s culture before the 12th century A.D., and 
these forces remained operating also after the close of that cen¬ 
tury. At no period in the art history of Assam, in fact, was a 
purely national art evolved. We are to judge Assam^s art there¬ 
fore, from the standpoint of the achievement of the Indian artists, 
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with whom, at all periods those of Assam had affinity, and whose 
imaginative contemplation produced works of art, which were at 
once realistic and idealised, spiritual and mystic, symbolic and 
transcendental,293 and which raised rhythmic waves in a sculp¬ 
tured scene or an image, reminiscent of the rhythms of music. 

The review of Assam’s monuments with which we close 
this work, would, it is believed, promote further research into this 
ever important subject, which would throw more light on a few 
dark chapters on other allied cultural aspects and as yet uninvesti¬ 
gated fields of historical studies of this State. Nevertheless, the pic¬ 
ture of the past and forgotten people of the land that we have been 
able to draw here, will no doubt give one an impression of their 
remarkable achievement in the scheme of cultural evolution, which 
has become our own, vitalising and enriching Indian life and con¬ 
ditions as a whole. 
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TABLE 1 

Specimens of Dialects showing Khasi-Mon-Khmer affinity 


£lnglish 

Khasi 

Mon 

Mun^'i 

Santali 

Ho 

One 

Wei, She 

Mway 

Miat, Mit 

Mit 

Miad 

Eye 

Ka-Khmat 

Mot 

Me‘d 

Me, Mat 

Met 

I 

Nga 

Awai 

Ing, Aing 

Ing 

Ing, Aing 

Man 

Ubriw 

Karu 

Kara 


Ho, Horo 

Sun 

Ka-sngi 

Tangway 

Singi 

Sin cliando 

Singi 



TABLE 2 




Specimens of Dialects of the North-Assam Branch 

English 

Aka 

Dafala 

Miri 

Abar 

Mishmi 

One 

A 

Akin 

Aka 

Ako 

Ekhing 

Eye 

Ni 

Nyuk 

Amik 

Aming 

Ma-lom 

1 

Ngna, Nya, 
Na 

Ngo 

Nga 

Ngo 

Ha 

Man 

Nuna 

Bahgi 

Ami 

Amei 

Name, 

Male, Mowa 

Sun 

Ju 

Dani 

Danyi 

Areng 

Ring, 

Ring-nging 



TABLE 3 




Specimens of Dialects of the Naga Group 


English 

Ahgami 

Serna 

Rengma 

Lhota 

Chang 

One 

Po 

Laki 

Me, Kamme Ekha 

Chi 

Eye 

Mha, Mhi, 

Ahgniti 

Ayehte, 

Omhyek 

Nyuk 


Mhu 


Nghe 



I 

A 

Ngi 

Ale, Ale 

A, Ai, 

Akha 

Ungi, Ngo 

Man 

Ma,Theinina 

Timi, Mi 

Tame 

Kyo 

Miyet 

Sun 

Tinaki, 

Atsinkihe 

lyeka, 

Eng 

Chana 


Naki 


Heka 
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TABLE 4 


Specimens of Dialects of the Naga-Bodo-Kuki Sub-Groups 


English 

Mikir 

Kacha 

Khoirao 

Tahgkul 

Maring 

One 

Ishih, 

Kat 

Khat 

Khatka 

Khat 

Eye 

Aznek 

Mimik 

Mik 

Mik 

Mit 

I 

Ne 

Anui 

Hai 

I 

Kai 

Man 

Arleng 

Mina 

Mi, 

Chap^i 

Mayarno 

Napawa, 

Thami 

Sun 

Arni 

Tingnai 

Tamik 

Chimik 

Mumit 


TABLE 5 


Specimens of Dialects of the Kuki-Lushai-Meithei-Chin Groups 


English 

Meithei 

Thado 

Lushai 

Hrangkul 

Kachin 

One 

Ama 

Khat 

Pakhat 

Enkat 

Ngaima 

Ai, Aima 

Eye 

Mit 

Kamit 

Mit 

Amit 

Mi 

I 

Ai 

Keima 

Keima 

Gema 

Ngai 

Man 

Mi, Nipa 

Mi, Pasal 

Mipa 

Mirim 

Wa, liasha 

Sun 

Nrnnit 

Ni, Nisa 

Ni 

Misa, Nisa 




TABLE 6 




Specinasus of Dialects of the Bodo Group 


English 

Garo 

Mech 

Lalung 

Koch 

Plain and 
Hill Kadiarl 

One 

Sa 

Shdse, 

Kidii 

Gasak, 

Se, Sui 



Mase 


Goisa 

MashI 

Eye 

Mikron 

Mogan 

Mu 

Mukrung 

Megan, Mu 

I 

Anga 

Ang 

Ang 

Ahga, An 

Ang, Ang 

Man 

M3nde 

MSnshia 

Libing 

Mandai, 

Munshui, 





Marok 

Shub^g 

Sun 

Sal 

San 

Sala 

Sal 

S^, Shain 








APPENDIX n 




Genealogy 



From: Chronicles 

From: Inscriptions 

Period of reign 



(approximate) 


1. BHAUMA—VARMAN FAMILY 



1. BHAUMAS 

(About twelve rulers ruled before 



(Naraka- 

the founder of the Varman line) 

.. AJ>. 

100- 355 

Bhagadatta, 

Pusyavarman 

• • 

355- 380i 

etc. with 

i 



about twenty- 

Samudravarman= (Queen—^DatUvali) 


380- 405 

five rulers) 

i 




Balavarman (I) = (Ratnavatl) 

•• 

405- 420 


1 

Kalyanavarmanzr (Gandharvavat!) 

1 

•• 

420- 440 


1 

Ganapativarmanrr (Yajfiavatl) 

1 

•• 

440- 450 


I 

Mahendravarmahir (SuvratS) 

1 

•* 

450- 485 


1 

Narayanavarman= (Devavati) 

1 

• • 

485- 510 


1 

Bhutivarmanr= (Vijninavati) 

1 

• • 

SIO- 555 


1 

Chandramukhavarman= (Bhogavati) 

I 

• • 

555- 565 


1 

Sthitavarman= (Nayanadevi) 

1 

• • 

565- 585 


1 

Susthitavarman= (Syamadevi) 

1 


585- 593 


1 1 
(a) Suprati?thitavarman (b) Bh&skara. 

.. (a)- 

593- 594 


varman 

.. (b)- 

594- 650 


2. THE LINE OF SALASTAMBHA 



(probably a collateral branch of tibe Varmans.) 


2. Family of 

Salastambha , 


650- 675 

MADHAVA 

1 



(with about 

Vijaya or Vigrahastambha 



twenty-one 

1 



rulers) 

Palaka 




1 


675- 725 


Kumara 

1 




I 

Vajradeva ) 

1 




1 

Sri Har^a or Harsadeva 

t 

• 

725- 750 


1 

Balavarman (H) 


750- 765 


XX (About two unknown successors) 


765- 790 
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From: Chronicles 

From: Inscriptions 

Period of reign 


1 

(approximate) 


Cakra—^Arathi 

1 

did not reign 


1 1 

(a) Salambha (b) Arathi= (JIvadevi) 

(a)— 790- 810 


(PraJambha) (Aratha) 

1 

.. (b)- 810-815 


I 

Harjjaravarman“(6rl Mahgala) 

1 

815- 835 


1 

V anamalavarmadeva 

1 

835- 865 


1 

Jayamala or Virabahu= (Amba) 

1 

865- 885 


1 

Balavarman (III) 

XXX (About three unknown 

885- 910 


successors) 

910- 970 


Tyagasimha (21st ruler) 

3. THE PALA LINE 

970- 990 

(probably a branch of the former ruling dynasty) 

3. Family of 

Brahmapala=: (Kuladevi) 

990-1010 

JITARI 

1 


(with about 

Ratnapala 

1010-1040 

eight rulers) 

1 



Purandarapala= (Durlabha) 

,. did not reign 


1 

as king. 


1 

Indrapala 

I 

1040-1065 


1 

Gopala=: (Nayana) 

1 

1065-1080 


1 

Harsapala= (Ratna) 

1 

1080-1095 


1 

Dharmapala 

1 

Jayapala (known from ^ilimpur 

1095-1120 


record) 

1120-1138 


4. VAIDYADEVA 

1138-1145 

4. Family of 

Rayarideva or Trailokyasimha (pro- 


ARIMAOTA 

bably related to Vaidyadeva) 

|.. 1145-1175 

(with about 

1 


four rulers) 

Udayakama 1 

1 



1 

Vallabhadeva 

1 

Prthu or Visvasundaradeva (proba¬ 

1175-1195 


bly related to Vallabhadeva) 

1195-1228 
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